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IN TIIE HOPE THAT THIS BOOK MAY LIVE, 

I DEDICATE IT 

TO TIIE MEMORY OF MY BROTIIEIMN-LAW, 



OF THE CORPS OF GUIDES, 


IE OF TIIE FIRST OF THE MANY GALLANT MEN WHO GAVE THEIR 
LIVES FOR THEIR COUNTRY ON THE RIDGE BEFORE DELHI. 

THE WORDS WHICH IlE UTTERED, 

Hi.N, ON THE 9'iII JUNE, 1S57, HE RECEIVED THE WOUND WHICH 
HE KNEW TO BE MORTAL, 

dulce et decorum est fro patria more 

WERE CHERISHED 

AS A MOST PRECIOUS INHERITANCE BY II1S BROTHER, 

fjffigram 

WHO, ENTERING THE SERVICE AFTER HIS DEATH, 

..'AS APPOINTED 10 THE SAME REGIMENT, THE CORPS OF GUIDES, 
AND BY UN FLINCH YNG GALLANTRY AN1) DEVOTION 
jS FROM THE STKIYN FRONTIER MEN WHO COMPOSED IT THK 
ESTEEM AND AFFECTION 
WlYiGH THEY HAD BORNE TO QUINT1N. 

FOLLOWING THROUGHOUT HIS NOBLE LIFE 
IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF HIS BROTHER, 

IIE EMULATED HIM IN TIIE MANNER OF HIS DEATH, 
i HE TOO DIED LEADING THE GUIDES IN A GALLA i CIIARGH 
AGAINST TIIE ENEMIES OF ENGLAND, 

‘T PATH A BAD, NEAR JALLALABAD, THE 2ND APRIL, 1879. 
SIMILAR AS WAS TIIElR LIFE, 

SIMILAR AS WAS THEIR DEATH, 

WOULD NOT SEPARATE IN THIS DIUT V 
TIIF, TWO GALLANT BROTHERS 

FAR NOBILE ERA THUN 
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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH VOLUME. 




The present volume narrates the story of the storming of Deldi, 
the subsequent clearing of the country in the vicinity of that 
city, and the march to Agra and Kanlipur. It proceeds then to 
deal with Sir Colin Campbell’s journey from Calcutta ' > 
Kanlipur; his relief of the garrison of Lakhnao ; ami his safe 
of the women and children of that garrison to Kanlipur. 
vot s then a chapter to the attack of the Gwdliar contin- 
on that central point, and to W indham’s consequent 
1 ; another, to Colin Campbell's reply to their daring 
ug sion. Narrating, then, the movements of • the several 

col n ; °f Walpole and Seaton, and of the main body under 

Sir <din, in the North-West; the action of the Nipal troops 
mule * Jang Bahadur; and of the columns under Kowcroft and 
Franks in the Azamgarli district and in eastern Oudh; it pro¬ 
ceed;^ to describe tlio four months’ defence of the Alambagh hv 
tho illustrious Outram ; then, tlie last movements which pre¬ 
ceded Sii Colin’s attack on Lakhnao; then, the storming ot 
that 1 pity. From this point the narrative return’ to the B 
Presidency proper, and d< scribes tlie outbreaks in eastern 
Ben''til, in eastern Bihar, in Cliutia Nagpur, and their re¬ 
pression; deals then with the difficulties caused m duly by. the 
suicidal action of the Government in western Bihar; gives in 
full detail tho splendid action of Lord Mark Kerr in the relief 
of \ /.amgarh, one of the two instances* on record in which a 
surpt^d army defeated the surprisers; proceeds then t«* the 
cam aig n Lugard, Douglas, and their lieutenants, against 
Kur .yar Siugh and liis brother A mar Singh, in -.astern Bihar: 
desc J ^ ,tjS gallantry ot Middleton, and th* ib r tUily of ve- 
boui^ 0 of,and striking success achieved by, Sir Ilenrj Havelock. 


* The other was that of Clive ot Kiivevipak, February 2o, 17.02 
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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH VOLUME. 

etu ruing to the North-West, it describes the campaigns in 
Jiohilkhand and north-western Oudh, detailing the skilful 
movements of Hope Grant, of John Coke, and of Jones; tho 
fatal incapacity of Walpole; the useless sacrifice of life before 
It uiya, culminating in the death of Adrian Hope; the gallantry 
of Boss-Graves, of Cafe, of Willoughby, of Cureton, of Sam 
Browne, of Hanna, and of many others ; the all but successful 
daring and tho death of tho famous Maulavi; and the untimely 
end of Venables and of tho great William Peel. The last 
chapter deals with tho manner in which Georgo St. Patrick 
Lawrence, one of four noble brothers, succeeded, amid great 
difficulties, in retaining British hold upon Eajputana. 

In the preface to the first edition to this volume, published 
nearly ten years ago (August 1879), I acknowledged tho 
generous reception which its immediate predecessor had met 
with both in this country, in the Colonies, and in America. 
“It was not possible,” I added, “ writing of events, many 
in which survive, and to some of whom a record of thei 
formances cannot be palatable, that I should absolutely c 
hostile criticism.” But the reception accorded to that v* 3 
did not surpass the welcome which the same generous do 
gave to that of which tho present volume is something t ore 
than a reprint. Large os was tho edition printed, within Jireo 
weeks I was called upon to prepare a second, and I am informed 
that the demand for it ha> continued to the present day. 

This new edition has been thoroughly revised. I liav * not 
mly gone through it step by step with the original authorities, 
but I have compared the text with tho information I have received 
since its first publication from several actors in the drama, 
this way I have acquired additional information of a valuable 
character. The whole of this lias been carefully utilise I 
have, in consequence, not only made additions to the original 
text, but have re-written several portions of it. The result of 
the fresh information I have received has been, in almost 
instance, to confirm the opinions regarding individuals recorded 
in the ' iginal edition. With respect to Hudson of Hod son's 
Horse, whilst I still hold to the views previously express { \ \ 
have thought it only fair -i tho memory of that great soldi , r to 
present the other sale of the shield, A distinguished officer 
who served throughout tho siege of Dehli, to. whom I c ; o m - 
mnnif -ud my intention in this respect, thus wrote in re^ly : 
‘1 am glad to road whet you tell me about Hudson's cage 
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IX 




cannevor understand why tho other side should alwajsmake 
him out such a bloodthirsty character. W e may have heard otlrci 
things against his character; but I don’t remember that at the 
time" he was looked upon by us as more bloodthirsty than 
anv one else. It should be remembered that it was a fight 
without quarter; there was no love lost on one side or tho 
other. His shooting of tho princes (who, if brought iu alive at 
the time, were as safe to have been hung or shot as when I saw 
their dead bodies lying in front of the hotwali), must, to s. ) 
the least of it, have removed, very considerably, any chance 
of rising among thousands of discontented ruffians then around 

" S 'l have dealt with this last argument in the text. It is 
unnecessary, therefore, to repeat it here. It would seem that, 
whilst tho general consensus of opinion outside the camp ot the 
force which assailed Delhi was, and is, against Hudson m the 
matter of the slaughter of tho princes, his comrades on the spot 
saw in tho deed only an additional security for a small body of 
men occupying but half of tho city, the defences of which had 

been rtormed with great loss of life. . 

I wit ’ to say, before I conclude, that no one is so thoroughly 
aware as I am of the many imperfections and shortcomings of 
this volume. Distant myself from the scene ot action, ior 1 was 
at Calcutta attached to tho Audit department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India throughout the period of the Mutiny, I have had 
hut one desire, and that has been, to tell tho truth, tho whole 
truth, without respect of persons. I believe I have succeeded 
in unearthing somo gallant deeds which no previous writer had 
recorded • which had not even found their way into the 
despatches; and, by dint of earnest and patient inquiry, 
accompanied by much sifting of evidence, I have also been 
able in some instances, to transfer the credit for a gallant 
achievement from the wrong to tho right man. How difficult 


clULLit? V OUlvLtU o O 

lliis is. no one can know who has not attempted tho task. 1 
recollect wcLl. that just before tho first edition of this Volume 


appeared, whilst, in fact, I was engaged in examining tho lin t 
proofs in galleys, I met in tho street a distinguished actor in 
the scenes I had attempted to descril>e. Ho asked me when tho 
volume would appear. I replied that it was on the eve of 
publication, and I should ho greatly pleas ' if he would cor o 
to rny rooms and read tho chapter in his own gallant, 

achievements were specially recorded 1 at once to 
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tlio request, came to my rooms, and sat down to read the sheets, 
having first asked my permission to make pencil notes in the 
margin. He sat reading six hours that day and two of the day 
following. He then handed hack tho sheets, expressing his 
general approval, hut adding that I should find in the margin a 
few notes which might he useful. When lie had left me I 
looked at the notes. Tho chapter was one in which I had 
taken all the pains in my power to unearth the deeds f brave 
men. The reader will imagine my surprise when, on looking at 
the notes written by my visitor in the margin, I saw attached 
to my description of every one of the gallant deeds enumerated, 
these words : “ This is a mistake : I did this.” For the con¬ 
tention to have been true my visitor must have been ubiquitous, 
for some of the deeds occurred on different parts of tho field, 
almost at the same moment. Yet my visitor was an officer of 
the highest character, a great stickler for truth, and who would 
no'i knowingly have deviated from the straight line for a 
moment. But his imagination had overpowered hint. The 
campaigns of 1857-S had been the great event of his lift . By 
degrees he had come to regard them as the only event ' And, 
his mind constantly dwelling on the subject, ho had come to 
regard himself as tho only actor. This, 1 admit, is the worst 
ease I met with; but I have had other experiences all) ost as 


curious. 

Perhaps the reader will pardon mo it I mention another fact 
personal to myself, whi< ’« may perhaps servo to point a noral. 
Stationed as 1 have said at Calcutta in 1857, i had viewed 
wiili the greatest indignation the tardy measures of repression 
adopted by the Government early in that year. I had but 
recently come down from Kiinhpur, \v u;re, as officer in charge 
of the commissariat department, I had witnessed tho dissatis¬ 
faction of the sipahis of tho regiments there stationed, when, in 
ijie dead of night, Sir James Oe train crossed the Ganges for the 
purpose of annexing Oudh. I stated, at the time, to the 
authoriti. s all I had seen, and when the outbreak took place at 
Barham pur I did my best in my small way—for 1 was still 
only a subaltern—to convince tie m that tho disaffection 1 was 
general. But, apparently de if to evidence, they pursued their 
hwn course, in the. manner I have attornpml to describe ir tho 
third volume. r *ot my indignation within bounds until 
Lord Cm nii <s 1 own to the Legislative Council, and 

in (. wo hoi Gagging Act for the press. Ke~ 
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garding this as a deliberate attempt to prevent the truth, 
hitherto well set forth by the Calcutta newspapers,from reaching 
England, I sat down to write a truo record of the proceedings 
and events. A portion of this record appeared in England in, 

I thinlr, August of the same year, in the form of a pamphlet, 
entitled, “ The Mutiny of the Bengal Army.” This pamphlet at 
once attracted attention; was quoted by the late Lord Derby 
in the House of Lords; and obtained, on that occasion, tlm 
name of the 44 Led Pamphlet,” by which it is still remembered. 

I completed it up to the fall of Delih the same year, and the 
second part had a sale almost equal to the first. I could not 
cany it on further because I was wrecked off the coast of 
Ceyion in February 1858, and lost all the materials I had 
collected. It happened that, many years later, in 1871, I made 
the i acquaintance of the late Sir John Kaye. Wo speedily 
became intimate, and wc had many discussions over tho events 
of 1857-8. Ono day ho told me that when my 44 Red 
Pamphlet” had appeared he had regarded it with horror; and 
that ono of tho sec. t objects ho had in his mind when he 
undertook to wri. the history of tho Mutiny, was to prove 
that tlio “ Red Pamphlet was not to be trusted. “But,” he 
added, “having since gone over the samo ground, I am bound 
to tell you, that, however I may still differ from some of your 
conclusions, I have found your facts accurate throughout, and I 
shall state the fact in my preface to my third volume.” 1 re¬ 
turned to India the fallowing year, and [ suppose Sir John 
forgot his intention, for in his third volume the promised 
testimony did not appear. I only mention it here to sl ow how 
the tr uth of my narrative forced conviction even upon tho mind 
of a iiian deeply prejudiced against my hook the moment he 
himself had occasion to examine tho sources whence its state¬ 
ments had been derived. 

The sons of Great Britain have, during tho building up of 
their vast and magnilicent empire, accomplished wonders. But 
of all the marvels they have achieved there is not one tha* can 
coinpa'i 1 'w t the re conquest, with small means, of the grea! 
inheritance which had suddenly, as if by tho wave of a 
magician’s wand, slipped from their grasp. They were <-ailed 
upon at a moment’s v A ms, without any previous warning, that 
is rat ter, without any symptom which their clouded vision 
would accept .is a warning, to attempt, on the insiant, a task 
which it had taken re valour of Clive, tho sagacity of Warren 
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Hastings, and the genius of Wellesley, half a century to accom- 
p 1 -' 'h ^ Not for a second did they flinch from tho seemingly 
unequal struggle. They held out, they persevered, they pressed 
forward, they wore down their enemies, and they won. it was 
tho greatest achievement tho world has ever seen. 

How did they do it? The one ambition of my lilc yet 
remaining to me is to answer that question ; to tell who really 
were the men who thus conquered the impossible. I have 
spared no pains to relate the story clearly, truly, and without 
favour. Proud of being an Englishman, I desire to place on a 
record that shall he permanent the great deeds of ray ooun trj 
men. Lord Beaconsfiehl never wrote more truly than when ho 
said' that everything depends on “race.” Other races havo 
accomplished great things under exceptional circumstances. 
They have been aided by the genius ot their leader, by the 
inferiority of their opponents, by a combination <>f events m 
their favour. But tho race which inhabits these islands has 
known how to triumph, not ouly unaided, but when heavily 
handicapped by Fortune. It has triumphed, often despite the 
mediocrity of its leaders; despite enormous superiority of 
numbers against it; end when circumstances around seemed 
combined to overwhelm its representatives. As these havo 
triumphed before, so will they triumph again. Ilieir invinci¬ 
bility is due to the fact that, never knowing when they are 
beaten, they persevere long after the period when races, loss 
persistent, would have abandoned the contest in s ieer despair. 


G. B. Mai lfisox. 


27, West Cromwell Road. 
May Ul, 1889. 
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LIST AND SHORT DESCRIPTION OF PLACES MEN¬ 
TIONED IN THIS, AND NOT DESCRIBED IN THE 
PRECEDING VOLUME. 


Alambagu, The, ia a garden in tlio suburbs of Lakhnao, literally il The Garden 
of the 'World/’ within an enclosure of 500 square yards. There is a 
building within the .garden, containing many rooms in the second story. 
The Alambdgli was built by the last King of Oudh, Wajid All, us a:; 
occasional residence for a favourite wife. Within the garden is 8;r Ilenn 
Havelock’s tomb, surne anted by an obelisk with an inscription written 
by h ; widow. The place commands the road from Lakhnao to Kanhpur. 

Bihar, 1 stern, a division of Bihar, called also, from its chief station, 
Blub, dpi'r, on both sides of the Ganges, between western Bihdr and 
Bengal proper, with an area of 20,492 square miles and a population of 
eigb millions. It c mpr! s tlio districts of Mungcr, Bhdgalpur, Piirniu, 
the Antal Parganahs, and Raj mail all. 

CiiAiDA a, the capital of the Kolhdn, o v Land of the Kols, in the Singhhluim 
district of Chutid Nugpilr (the south-west frontier agency). It lias -a 
population of G,000, hut at its annual fair, which is famous! and held at 
Ciiristrans time, upwards of 20,000 pilgrims nro present. It lies on the 
rig.it hi *k of tlio liiver Boro. 

Chatr TIanztl, The, a handsome tuiilding in Lakhnao, li a to the north-met 
of .ie gaol, on the west bank of the Gtfmtu It was built by Ndsiru \1 
din. In 1857 it was surrounded by a high brick wall, which has since 
disappear d. 

( iiatiia, a town and municipality in the Clmtid Nagpdr distrk 

ChutiJL N/c.run, a mountainous di.t.ict lying between Southern Bilidr, 
Western Bengal, Oiiaa, and the Central Provinces It is c.ilh-d Chutid 
Ndgpur from Chutid, near Ranchf, the residence of the Rajahs ot 
Nagpur, It is chiefly inhabited by aboriginal tribes, such as the KoIh, 
On don». Mundu . Blniinij, and Korwda. It contains the districts of 
Hazdribdgh, with an area of 7021 square miles; of Loh idagd, willi 
117404; of Singhthiim, with 4503; of Mdnbl.ii:,, with 4921. aua of 
tri bumry M-ihalla (districts), with 12,881 square miles. The highest 
summit of tlio mountainous range is attained at Pariandtli, 4500 feef 
a Ik ivc the sea. The chief town* aro Hazdribigh, Rdnchf, ‘ChaibdwL 
Pa rulhi, and Palamdu, 
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rHAGAOJT, incorrectly spelt Chittagong, is a Hilly r division in eastern 
Bengal, between the Plienf and Nap rivers. It comprises the districts of 
Chitraga-'U (called Islamabad by the Emperor Aurangzib), of Nodkhdli, 
or Blialud, and of Tiparah and Hill Tiparah. Tlie district of Chitragaon 
is bounded to the west by the sea. 

Dhakah, strangely called Dacca by the early settlers, despite the fact that 
there is no letter “c,” except in combination with an “h,” iu the 
language of the country of which it is a town, derives its name from 
Dhak, the Butca frondosa. It lies on the Vurf Ganga river, aud is the 
chief town of the district and division of the same name. The division 
is. bounded on tbe north by the Garo hills, on the east by the Silhat 
district and Hill Tiparah, on the south by the Nodkbdlf district and the 
Bay of Bengal, and on the west by the Jasar, Fatnd, Bog-.rd, and 
Rangpur districts. 

Darjiling, a mountain sanitarium in the division of Koch Bihar, near 
Sikkim. The sanitarium lies about 7000 feet above the sea. The 
distance from Calcutta is 24G miles, the whole of which can be travelled 
on a rail and steam-tramway. 

Diikusha, The, literally “the heart-expanding; the exhilarating,” is a 
villa outside the city of Lakh n o, built; by Saadat All Khan, in the 
centre (f an extensive deer-park. It stands about three-qua.tcrs of a 
mile S.S.E. of the Martiuifcre. The building is now used as a hospital. 

Farhat Baksh Palace, the, was the royal palace in T.nkhnao from le time 
of Sao lat Alf Khan II. till 1850. It stands to the cast cf the bserva- 
tory uiul overlooks tho river. The throne-rooi -. known as the Kasr-f- 
Sultan, or Ldl Bdrahdari, was ec-t apart for Royal Durbdrs T*io gaol, 
considered the healthiest gaol iu India, adjoins this paluco to th outh. 

Gandak, The. There arc three rivers of this name —tho Great, the Lesser, 
and the Little. The Great Gandak rhes in the Nipal hills, and flows 
through tbe districts of Gmakhprfr, Champton, Muzaffarpur, So ran, 
and Putnd, near which city it falls mb- tho Ganges. The Lesser 
Gandak rises also in tho Nipal hills, and flow.; through the distr < t ; of 
Gorakhpur and »Sdran, uniting iu the latter district with the GlAgl.ra. 
Tho l ittle (•umiak rhea on the northern boundary of the Sarun ' i-rrict, 
flora in a south-easterly direction for about 120 miles, then enters the 
Tirhift district, traverses it in tbo same direction for about seventy mill a, 
where it joins the Brfghmutf, which, in its turn, falls into th’ Great 
Gandak. 

GuAgi:i:A, Tlic, also called Qogra. the chief river of Oudli, rises in the Nipdl 
bills, traverses in Oudh tho districts of Klari, Bahrdich, Gondah, Bto.li 
Burkf, and Fuizdbfld; then, in tho north-we^t provinces, those of Basti, 
Gord-khpiir, and Azamgarh; then, in western Bihar, tho district of 
Rtf run. it falls into tho Ganges at Cnoprd, after a course of bout 
600 miles. 

GuAzirun, chief town of the district of the Paine name in the Bfi.niias 
div. i*«n, so cftlhd alter i : h founder, Mtflik Saiyid Mastfd Gin zi, iu 
a.d. 1830. Lord Cornwallis who bucc-• !cd Marquess Wellesley a* 
Governor-General of India, dr d hero hi 1805. The district i* bounded 
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tho north by the Azam garli and Suran districts ; on tho west by those 
of Jaunptfr and Bamiras, on the south by that of Shahdbad. Its chief 
rivers arc the Ganges, the Ghaghra, the S&rgu, and the Gumtf. 


(si. 


Gorakhpur. The division thus called is bounded to the north by Nipfil, to 
thr east by the Gan dak, to tho south by tho Ghaghra, and to ti* west by 
Oudh. Tho capital, also called Gor&khptfr, is on tho left bank of tho 
Eapti. it has an inrimb: ah (a kind of mosque) built by one of the 
rulers of Oudh, and near it is the temple of Gorukhnath, worshipped by 
tho Jains. The means of communication in this district still leave 
much to he desired. 


Guriti, The, rites in tho mountains north of the Shdhiahuupitr district. It 
flows through the districts of Khcrf, Laklmao, and Suit an pur, in Oudh, 
and through those of Jaunpur and Bamiras, in the North-West Provinces, 
falling into tho Ganges seven Wen miles north-cast of Banaras. Tho 
length of its course is about 500 miles. 

Gwat.iar, the capital of tho dominions of Siudhia. Tt lies on thoSubanrekha 
river, sixty-six miles south r,f Agra. Within its limits nr v be compre¬ 
hended the famous hill fort on an isolated rock ‘>00 feet high, and about 
throe miles in circumference; t ■ LaMar, or standing camp of the 
Maharajah, extending several miles from the north-west end of the rock; 
the old town along its cor.ora base; and tho cantonment of Morar, on 
the Chumbal, to tho north, occupied, before the Mutiny, by the Gwaliur 
contingent, officered by British officers. 

The d minions of fcfiiulhia, known under tho generic term “Gwiliar,” 
consist of several detached districts, covering an urea of ‘29,007 square 
miles, and having a population of 9,115,857 souls. Of the districts so 
detached, the principal is bounded on the north-east bv the Chumbal, 
which divides it from the British districts of Agra and It : wah; on tho 
e*,t, in a wry tortuous line, by Bundolkharrd and tho Sugar dislricts ; 

‘ n th ( ‘ sou tlx by the native t tales of Bln pul and Dhar; on the west by 
tnoso vi Ihng.i:Jimhrvar, and Kota; and mi tho m rib-west by tl;e 
Chauih d, which separates it from the bfaics of Karauli and Dln.lpur. 
The chief rivers arc tho Chumbal, which receives the Ghumblu, the 
Sfprli the Chota Kdlii Sind, tho Niwaj, and the Parvati, tho Nmbuihi, 
and t|ie Sind. 

Imambaka i, Tho great, in Lukhnao, is a kind of mop quo, built by one of the 
kings of Oudh, formerly contiguous to, now incorporate 1 in, tin* 
Mach hi Bhawan. Its central hnll, 103 feet Ion;;, 53 feet broad, and in¬ 
fect hjiglr, has an aroln <1 roof without supports. The curve of tho arch is 
68 felt, and tlie wall is 1G foot thick. The Imf. 
long IVom ea.^fc to west, IG0 ftvc broad, and G‘2£ feet high. Tho i adi r 
will End an admirable dc.-cription of this building, uiul of tho olhr-r 
build fogs in the great nortl < m cities of India, in Murray’s lLn.ulOoo • of 
thjlentjal Vrmd'iMy, compiled on the spot by Captain Edwaul 
l-ust^vick. 

Itay/ah. ihe chief tc\vn ‘>f the dL net o[ the son nanus lies on ti e L ft 
hank jof the Jmmiuh. The district forma part of tho Agra division. 1 
. is bonnded to th »in ih l>y tfc MainpiLrf and Fanukh&bud db f riels; t » 
the west by tlm Ago district, from which it is separated ->y tin. 
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Jamnah, and the Gwali&r state; to the south by the Jamnah; and to 
the east by the^ Kdnhpur district. The town lies sixty-threo miles 
south-east from Agra. 

jAGDfsPUR, a town in the Shdh&bdd district of the Patnd division (western 
Bihdr), ninety miles east of Banarus. About it, in and prior to 1857, 
were the ancestral estates of Kiinwar Singh. 

Jaipur, capital of the state of the same name in Kdjpiltdnd. The state lias 
an area of 15,250 square miles, and a population of two millioD8. It is 
bounded on the north by Bakanfr aud llisar; on the east by Alwar and 
Bhasalpur; on the south by Karaulf, Gwaliar, Bundi, Tonk, Mewdr, 
and Ajnhr; in the west by Kishngarh, Murwrir and Bikdnfr. The 
centre is an elevated tableland, 1500 feet above tho sea. The capital of 
the same name was founded by Rajah Jai Singh II. in 1723, and 
partially rebuilt and beautified by Rajah Ram Singh in 1813-G. It lies 
ihj miles west from Agra, 150 south-west from JJehlf, and 400 north¬ 
west from Alldbahad. 

JodhpiR, or MAbWar, is a native state in Rajputana, lying to tho cast of 
Juisalmir and Bikamr, having an area of 37,000 square miles, and a 
population of a million and three quarters. Its principal river is the 
Lum. Tho capital, Jodhpur, is a town surround- d by a wall, in which 
are seventy gates, each named after the place to which it leads. A tort, 
built on a rock 800 feet above the level of the court at its base, 
commands the city. 

Kapait Ra. ul, a brick building in Laldmuo, about 300 yards to the cast of 
the Shah Najaf. The literal meaning of its name is * tho foot ot the 
prophet.” 

Kaisaruagh, the, a palaco in Lakhnao built by tho lust of the kings of Oudh, 
\Vajid All Sh&h. It was begun in 18*18 and finished in 1850, at a cost, 
including furniture and decorations, of £800,000. It includes the 
B&'Ulmh Manzil, built by Saadat All II., previously the private .residence 
of the King. Tho ladies used to occupy apartments round tho magni¬ 
fied nt square beyond the Laklii gate, so called from having cost r lakh ol 
upots. For a detailed d* seription vide Murray’s Bengal. 

KaIiV f, a town in the Jaldun district, N.W.P., on the right ban.* of tho 
Jamnah, was a very important place under Muhammadan rule. It 
li j forty-five miles south-west of Kanhpur. 

Kanao, a town on the Kdlf Nadi, near its confluence with the G anges, in 
[), , Furrukhubad district. Before the Muhammadan invasion it v •*> iho 
most famous city in India. It is n ow too ruinous for tho'ordinary 
geographer to do it reference. Yet it was mentioned by Ptolemy 
(a.jr 140). Hero Hum^yun was finally defeated by Sh:r Shall, vu May, 
1*540. 

K aTAK, a town and district in On. . strangely miscalled by the barbarians 
v , go fir. t visit 1 d it “Cuttack,” which misnomer has been as bar baroutly 
perpetual* d and retained. The district, covering an area of 317 8 square 
mil oid watered by the Mab&nadi, and its brand», tho Kai jihi; by 
ti. ■ Bruliinam, and its branch, ihe K harsh a: and by the Baita am : i-'3 
hiiiv in its we ;t«.rn, ai'd low and swampy in its eastern sections. f lhe 
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population is ;ibnnt a million and a Iialf, The town of the samo name, 
nho call.K itak Banaros, lies on the right bank of the Mulranadf. It 
was built, 1200 a.p., by Anang Bhfm Deo, King of Onsa. 

Moti Maiiall, Tiik, includes three buildings in Bakhnao. That, properly 
called by the name, is at the north end of the enclosure. It was built 
by Saadiit All Khan. Along the river face Ghdzi uM din built the 
Mubarak Manzil to the east of the old bridge of boats, uud the Shah 
Manzll close to tho bridge. In this latter n jc-d to take place the wild 
beast fights so dear to the rulers of Oudh. 

Multan, the chief town and fortress of the district of tho same nan *\ lying 
between the Satlaj, the Chin&b, and the ltd vi, aud having a population 
of over half a million. The town lies four miles from the left bank of 
the Ohinab. It is one of the bulwarks of India. 

Nipal. an independent stuto in tho mountainous range to tho north of 
Bih-ir and Oudh. It is ."00 miles long from east to west, and about 100 
broad. It is mostly mountainous ; but behind tho lower range of the 
Hindi ay as are long, narrow, fertile valleys, about 1000 feet ;7bo\v the 
level oi the sea, well watered and cultivated. The populate n numbers 
two midi<>ns. Of these 270,000 arc aboriginal, called No wars, Buddhists. 
The remainder are Gurkhds, who conquered tlio New dw about the year 
1700 A.D. 

OmsA., otrre a kin( i a province; now a division, comprising the 

districts of Katak, Puri, or JugamUh, Baleswar, sometimes, but in¬ 
come 1y calle d Bulat or, and nineteen tributary M dialls. The division 
is bo ii-lcd on the north and north-east by Ohutia Nagpur and Bcnral • 
on t o v oat and smith-cast by tho Bay of I'» ngal; on the south bv the 
Madras lresideuoy ; and on tho wo>t by'tho Central Provinoes. 

., .Sivo of the -Tributary Mali all', it has an area of 9058 sonars 
j r* ° a „P°Pa>H'® « nearly four millions. Consult Murray's 
Jlandmoh to Lonnal for a graphic account of tho journey from Calcutta 
to Pun and Katak. 

PtfRNi.V i district in Eastern Bihar (q. v.) between Blu.-dpur mid Nils'll 
wi:.. an : •«,i o'’ 4957 .-.ptsro miles, and a population of a million and 
thr»o quart' rs. The chief station, also c.illod Pdrnia, li. s on both hmks 
oi fha Little Knsf riror, 78 miles to tin- north-east of Bhaytilpur; 2s:i 
mil i north-west of Calcutta; and '98 tildes sou'a-w- st from Ufruling. 

RAjict nA. n tract of Western India, so called from its be in*' inhabited 
ma tly h;, Rajputs. It is bounded on the north-east bv the Paa'ab and 
N. h-W< in Provine- ■ • ou the south-east 1> i! ludur and t iwdlL'r 
sla s; no the sonth-wesl hv Riuod.ih and the' districts ., Bombay' on 
tin- w<st P; Sindh; and on tho n rth-west by tin state t 
It has an an a of 129,750 sqm.ro mil. s, and a population slightly in 
excess of ten millions. Tho states within it. all of which are under 
Bruts). protection, Bikini'.. east of Bui.awalpur; Jai-almir. . ufh- 
we of liiLatur; Kiidm;'iirh, between Ajmir and J&iptfr; Karuuli, 
between ,la,pdr and Dholpur; Alwar, of P.ipitr aed w. ,-t of 

he.h'Ma; I,, ...; DMpur; Ldaipdr or M. south -. f Ajn.fr; Dei en 
; Lsiuswu a, south-east of D.mgapilr ; Pnrtabgarh, north ot Bunswioii: 
fiur, Jod ipui, oi o.Iiuv,ur; Tihantlpur; Buudi, Koul; Jhfildwar; ui d 
Olll. 
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the eastern, a river of the Kum£un district rising on the 
southern declivity of the main chain of the Himalayas, at an elevation of 
9000 feet. It holds a course generally south-easterly for about fifty-five 
miles, to Bam&ar (in the KumSun district, 1500 feet above che sea- 
level), where it unites with the Suija. 


Ramoanga, the western, rises in the southern declivity of the slopes of the 
Himalayas, not far from the eastern river of the same name; runs for 
twenty miles in a south-easterly direction; then becomes south-westerly, 
and so continues to its exit from the hills, ninety miles from its source! 
Ten miles further on it -takes .a southerly direction, holds it for fifteen 
miles, then receives, on its right, the waters of the Koh, and a little further 
on, on its left, those of the Sunka. Sixty miles lower it is augmented bv 
the wafers of the Deoha or Gamh. Ten miles below tin's last confluence it 
falls into the Ganges nearly opposite the ancient city of Kanauj (q. v. \ 
Its whole course is about 373 miles. 


Rohilkhand. a division of the North-West Provinces, bounded by tho 
Ganges, by Oudh, and by Kumaun, and watered by the Rfimgangk, the 
Kobila, the Ganges, and the Ghaghrd. It has an area of 10,882 square 
miles and a population slightly in excess of live million It is divided 
into the districts of Bijn&ur, Muraddbdd, Badaun, Bar4h', Shahjahtfnpur. 
end tlio Tarai Parganuh-. It includes also the territory of the Nawab of 
Riimpur. 

Ril'Ti, The, rises in the sub-Himalayan ranges of Nipdl, and, after many 
windings, r.ters tho plains of Oudh, which it traverses i. a south¬ 
easterly direction for ninety miles, passing through the Ball, 'ich and 
Gonduh districts. After running 400 miles it falls into tho Gh6°dnd 
shoifly before that rivor jodis the Gaums. Its tributary, the Bur ha 
Rdpti, has a course of 134 miles. 

Shah Najaf, Tin*, a palace built in Lakhnao by Ghazf u‘d din Haidar the 
find king of Oudh, in memory of a town in Arabia, where Ali’thc 
successor of the Prophet, was binied. It stands about 350 Mrds to 
the erst of the Motf Mahall, and J80 yards south of the west auk of 
the Gumtf. It is a while mosque of scanty cLovutiou, with an ei urinous 
dome. 

Silhat, sometimes but barbarously spelt “Sylhei,” is a district in tho 
Dbiikah division, having an urea of 5110 square mile* and a po alation 
of over 1,700,000 souls. The northern* ebstem, and southern arts of 
the dibtrict are hilly. Its principal river, on ii;o bunks of wl m ],cs 
the chief station, also called Silhat, is the Surmd, which rises in umliar 
and fails into the BniJun -putiA. Its chief products aro lime, timber 
oranges, ginger, and too. 

66*, The, rises in the elec ted table-land of Ammkautak in the BilaenuV 
district of the central provinces, at about 3500 feet above tho #»a jeveJ 
and flows northerly ti rough an intrude chain of hills till it str‘ cd the 
Kfiiuuir rang , the dividing range bol ween the Jabalpdr and Shuhabdd 
disln ; ,a From tm- point it takes • asierly course till it fails 
t! ( Ganges, nlxiut ten m i s above D.kuiptfr, having mcand* ru 
465 miles. In its lower scciion, of upwards of IQ0 miles, it tm 
aa*ias the British d t'r. t ot Mfrztipifr, and then, passing into w 
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r separates Shdhdbad from Gava and Putua. Tlio Son is crossed 
by the grand trunk road irom Calcutta to the north-west on a stone 
causeway, and lower down, near Koelndr, the East India railway has 
been carried across it on a lattice girder bridge. 

1 aka, or Iakawali, Kothjt, The, the observatory, or star house, at Lakhnao, 
was built by Nasir uM dm Haidar under the superintendence of Colonel 
Wileox, Astronomer Royal. In 1857 the famous Maulavi, Ahmad 
Ullah, of raizabad, hud his head-quarters here, and hero wero held the 
councils of war. 

Tut hut, a district in western Bihiir, between Nipal and the Ganges, with an 
area of 034b square miles and a population of four and a half’ millions. 
It ia watered by the Ganges, the Gundak, and the Baghmati. To tho 
north of it are the swampy forests of the Tnnii. It comprises the towns 
of Muzuffanpur, Hujipur; near it, Sonptir, famous for its fair, and 
Darbangha, tho seat of the Tirliut Rajahs. The district produces indigo, 
cereals, sugar, tobacco, opium, and saltpetre. 

I’Gta, The, flows from the Chatamu Lake, Thibet, through Sikkim, for 
about ninety—even miles, marking tho boundary between the Sikkim 
and Darjiling districts for some distance till it receives the waters of tin- 
Great Raujit. It then turns southward, and traverses the Darjflin^ and 
Jalpaiguii districts in a south-easterly direction, then tho R mgpui 
district. In the two last-named districts it is navi able, though naviga¬ 
tion is often difficult. Tn ally, after a tortuous course of 313 miles fr(" \ 
its source, it fulls into the Brahmaputra. The Tfstd is nuted for frequent 
and violent changes in its course. 
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HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 

BOOK X.—TUE RECONQUEST OF TIIE NORTH-WEST. 
[September— December 1857.] 


CHAPTER I. 

TUE STORMING OF DEflLi. 

I take Up the history of the siege of Dehli from tlie 1st Sep- 
tember. Nicholson’s great victory at Najafgarh, 
gained the 25th August, had not only forced tho ^ pt ’ lm 
enemy within their defences, but had ensured the Su. lCKe ° f 
safety of the siege-train then in progress from 
Firuzpur. From that moment, then, preparations were set on 
foot for the carrying out of active operations for the capture of 
the place. 

It was not, indeed, without much misgiving that the com¬ 
mander of the besieging army, Major-General Archdale Wilson, 
had given his consent to tho adoption of a measure the success 
of which, ho considered, would depend on accident/ In an 
elaborate letter, addressed on the 20th of August to the chief 
engineer, Major Baird Smith, General Wilson, dwelling with 
considerable emphasis on tho difficulties that had 
attended tho progress of the siege—< n tho fact that fewreof* 0 * 
he and his army had in reality occupied the position 
of a besieged force—had announced bis intention of ' lsoa ‘ 
commencing offensive operations against tho city on tho arrival 


♦ Ilia own words were: “It is evident to me that tho results of the 
proposed operations will be thrown on the hazard of a die.” 
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THE STORMING OF DEHLf. 


[1 


vi tte siege-train from Firiizpur, though with no “ hope of being 
able to take the place until supported by the force from below.’ 
He concluded his letter—the contents of which ho intended to 
send to the Governor-General as a justification of his conduct— 
with a request that Major Baird Smith would favour him with 
such remarks and emendations as his experience as Chief 
Engineer might suggest.* 




* The entire letter, a perusal of which will make clear the position before 
Dehli' at the date on which it was written (20th August, 1857), runs as 
follows : “ A letter has been received from the Governor-General urging our 
immediately taking Dehli, and he seems angry that it was not done long ago. 
I wish to explain to him the true state of affairs: that Dehli is seven miles 
in circumference, filled with an immense fanatical Musalman population, 
garrisoned by full 40,000 soldiers armed and disciplined by ourselves, with 
114 pieces of heavy artillery mounted on tho walls, with the largest magazine 
of shot, shell, and ammunition in the Upper Provinces at their disposal, 
besides some nxty pieces of field artillery, all of our own manufacture, and 
manned by artillerymen drilled and taught by ourselves; that tho Fort itself 
hoa been made so strong by perfect flanking defences erected by our own 
engineers, and a glacis which prevents our guns breaking tho walls lower 
than eight feet from the top, without the labour of a regular siege and sap— 
for which the force and aTtillery sent against it hns been quite inadequate; 
that an attempt to blow in the gates and escalade tho walls was twice 
contemplated, hut that it was considered, from the state of preparation 
against buch attack on the part of tho rebels, such an attempt would in¬ 
evitably have failed, and Jhavo caused the most irreparable disaster to our 
cause; and that, even if wc had succeeded in forcing our way into tho place, 
the small furcu disposable fur the attack would have been most certainly lost 
in the numerous streets of so large a city, and have been cut to pieces. It 
was, therefore, considered advisable to confine our efforts to holding tho 
position we now occupy, which is naturally strong, and has been daily 
rendered more so by cur engineers, until tho force coming up from below 
could join to co-operate in the attack. That since the command of tho force 
iias devolved on mo I have considered it imperatively necessary to adopt the 
same plan as the only chance of safety to the Empire, and that I strongly 
urge upon his Lordship the necessity of his ordering General Havelock’s, or 
some other force, marching upon Dehli as soon as possible. The force under 
my command is, and has been sinco the day ->wo took our position, actually 
besieged by the mutineers, who, from the immense extent of suburbs and 
gardens extending nearly to the waiD of tho town, have uch cover for their 
attacks that it has been very difficult to repel (hem, and at the same time to 
inflict such a loss as would deter a repetition of them. They have frequently 
boon driven haH.-: with loss, but tin v immediately take refuge under tho grape 
fire of Iheir heavy guns on tho city walls, and, on our retirement, re-occupied 
their former poi-itions; every such attack upon them has entailed a heavy 
loss upon our troops, which we can ill spare, and lias done us little good. I 
shall do reinforced by o. siege-train from Finizpur by tho end of this or the 
beginning of . next month, when I intend to commence m<*ro offensive 
operations against the city; but I cannot hold out any hope of being able to 
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BAIRD SMITH. 


ho and wliat sort ot a man was he to whom tho commander 
ot tha besieging army, at this important conjuncture, made his 
earnest appeal ? Major Baird Smitlx was an honour 
even to the Corps of Engineers. To a knowledge Ba,rdSmith - 
founded on extensive reading, to a mind which had thought 
out the several problems pertaining to Indian administration, 
ho added a power ol prompt and decisive action rarely bestowed 
except upon the senior wranglers of the University of Mature, 
tohad travelled much, had mastered the several method iti 
which, in the countries of continental Europe, science, and 
especially the engineering science, had been laid under contri¬ 
bution to develop the latent forces of nature; and in India had 
as the administrative agent to whom was entrusted tho comple- 
xon of the Ganges Canal, applied tho experience thus acquired 
to the perfection of that great work. Tho genius which could 
grasp great schemes of administrative reform was equally at 
home xn the performance, of those duties with which tho military 
side of his profession brought him into con tact. Chief Engineer 
of the army before Delxlf, he had brought to tho performance 
ot his dunes the large mind, the profound knowledge, tho 
prompt decision which had characterised him in his civil work. 
.Neither the shock and pain caused by a wound, nor the. weak¬ 
ness and emaciation produced by a severe attack of camp 
scurvy, aggravated by diarrhoea, depressed his spirit or lessened 
his energies Kefusing to be placed on the sick list, though 
assured that mortification would bo tho consequence of a col 
; wounded leg, Baird Smith clung to the lost 

ri™Mn matlC0 ° H 1S ? Uty ' The advico which he gave to 
Ueneial .Vilson proved that never was liia courage higher, 
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tike tho place until supported by tho force from below. As an artillery 
oilicer, I have no hesitation m giving my opinion that the attack on D. hlf, 
guriisoned find firmed ns it now is, is us Arduous an midcri .1 -i nr r - , it 

attack on Bharatpur in -1823-26, for which 2^0^ and Too of 

artillery were not considered too largo a force. I enclose a return of the 
original force which was sent down to capture this stro.w d l 

return of the present eth ctive force, including sick and won I,Vrom ' (■''■ 

his Lordship wall see how desperate would have boon any attempt lo tako h - 

■‘■Of “'”1 ”•> "i*,™ ~ <■.*nl 

fimiiiumtion, mill. n. strop-'* provi-i n vik m i Q . .. ‘ 

this sort I intend forwardin^ta tho Oovemw Gencm "an 1 s’ »" hT 8 i 
you will return this with sur-h remarks and en "l , o-1 bo .S k ' 1 “ 

Chief Engineer suggests.- emendi.tnm. as your experience as 
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never were the tone and temper of his mind more healthy, than 
when, bowed down by two diseases and suffering acutely^from his 
wound, he seemed a livid wreck of the man he once had been. 

It was to such a man that Wilson appealed. The answer 
was clear, emphatic, decisive. Baird Smith was for action, lor 
prompt and immediate action. True it is, he 
reasoned, the besieged are more numerous than the 


The reasons 
which influ¬ 
enced Baird 
Smith to ad¬ 
vise imme¬ 
diate action. 


besiegers; true it is their resources are greater, 
their position is formidable, their defences aro strong. 
But in war something must bo risked. In his 
opinion the risk of a repulse in a well-contrived and 
well-organised assault was infinitely less than the risk which 
would attend the waiting during a long and uncertain period 
for reinforcements from below. The waiting for reinforcements 
involved inaction—an inaction which might last for weeks. 
Such inaction, at a time when the Panjab, denuded of its last 
troops, was quivering in the balance, involved a risk greater 
even than the risk of a repulse before the walls of the city. 
Nor was this last danger so great, in Baird Smith’s estimation, 
as the General seemed to consider. lie believed that it would 
be possible, by skilfully preparing and effectively delivering an 
assault, to reduce it to a small proportion. He gave the fullest 
cxpres ion, in his reply, to these convictions, and concluded by 
urging the General to prepare for and to deliver that assault 
without delay—before the enemy should have time to strengthen 
his position within and without the beleaguered city. 

These arguments, forcible, clear, based on logic and reason, 
had their natural effect on General Wilson. Though he did 
not share to the full Baird Smith’s opinions as to the probable 
result of an assault, ho was brought to regard the 
though wuh- risk which would thus be encountered as consider- 
out beinp: *bly less than the risk which would be involved by 

convillce inaction. Ho yielded * then, and directed the Chief 

Engineer to prepare a plan of attack. 


♦ General Wilson wrote thus on Laird Smith’s memorandum: “It is 
'•vidtriit to me that tlm results of iho pi posed operations will be thrown on 
I lie hazard of a die; but, under the circumstances in which I am placed,! am 
willing to try this hazard—the more so as I cannot sugg< t any other plan to 
meet our diiliculties. f cannot, however, help being of opinion that tho 
chances of succl-h: , under Rich a heavy Cro os tho working parties will bo 
exposed to, are anything but favourable. I yield, however, to tho judgment 
Of the Chief Engineer.” 
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THE FORTIFICATIONS OF E-EIII.f. 

ie reluctant assent of General Wilson threw, practical I 
Son the shoulders of his Chief Engineer the responsibility for 
tlio assault. Ear from shrinking from the burden, Baird Smith 
eagerly seized it. In conjunction with his second in command, 
Captain Alexander Taylor, a most ablo and inde¬ 
fatigable member of the same corps, one of those men 
who, once tried in difficult circumstances, are found 
to ho indispensable, lie submitted a plan— previously 
prepared, but subject to alteration resulting from _ 
daily-gained experience— simple, bold, and effective — easily 
workable, on the solo condition of hearty and zealous co-opera¬ 
tion and obedience on the part of his subordinates. The result 
showed how well placed was the confidence bestowed by the 
Chief Engineer in the officers serving under his orders. 

Beforo adverting to that plan, I propose to lay before the 
reader a short description of tlio defences of, and the approaches 
to Dehll. 

The characteristic features of the placo were, at the time, 
thus officially described by Baird Smith : “ The 
eastern face rests on the jamnah, and during the 
season of the year when our operations were carried 
on the stream may be described as washing the base 
of the walls. All access to a besiegor on tho river front is there¬ 
fore impracticable. The defences here consist of an irregular 
wall, with occasional bastions and towers, and about ono ball 
of the length of the river face is occupied by the palace of the 
King of DeMi, and its out-work, the old Mugkul fort of Selim- 
garh. Tho river may he described as the chord ot a rough arc 
form' d by the remaining defences at tho place. Theso consist 
of a succession of bastioned fronts, the connection being very 
long, and tho out-works limited to one crown-work at the Ajmir 
gate, and martello towers mounting a single gun at such points 
as require additional flanking fire to that given by the bastions 
themselves. Tho bastions are small, generally mounting three 
guns in each face, two in each flank, and one in the embrasure 
at the salient. They are provided with masonry parapets 
about twel re feet in < Hickness, and have; relief of about six teen 
feet above the plane of site. The inrtiin consists of a simple 
lit " :onry wall or rampart sixieen Act in height, eleven feet 
,’uick at top, and fourteen or fifteen at-bottom. This main wall 
carries a parapet lot p-holed for musketry, eight loot in height 
and eight foot in thickness. Tho whole of tho land front is 


The fortifica¬ 
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Covered by a berm of variable width, ranging from sixteen to 



thirty feet, and having a scarp wall eight feet high. Exterior 
to this is a dry ditch, of about twenty-five feet in width, and 
from sixteen to twenty feet in depth. The counterscarp is 
simply an earthen slope easy to descend. The glacis is a very 
short one, extending only fifty or sixty yards from the counter¬ 
scarp. Using general terms, it covers from the besiegers’ view 
from half to one third of the height of the walls of the place. 
The defences, in a wmrd, are * modernised ’ forms of ancient 
works that existed when the city fell before Lord Lake’s army 
in 1803. They extend about seven miles in circumference, and 
include an area of about three square miles. On tho 'western 
side of Dehli there appear the last out lying spurs of the 
Aravalli Mountains, and represented here by a low ridge, which 
disappears at its intersection with tho Jamnah, about two miles 
above the place. The drainage from the eastern slope of tho 
ridge finds its way to the river along the northern and the 
north-western faces of the city, and has formed there a succes¬ 
sion of parallel or connected ravines of considerable depth. By 
taking advantage of these hollow ways admirable cover was 
constantly obtained for tho troops, and the labour of the siege 
was materially reduced. Tho whole of the exterior of the place 
presents an extraordinary mass of old buildings of all kinds, of 
thick brushwood, and occasional clumps of forest trees, giving 
great facilitie s for cover, which, during the siege operations at 
least, proved to he on the whole more favourable to us than to 
the enemy.” 

Such being the place, the plan of assaulting it traced by 
Baird Smith and Taylor may thus bo described. 

It was inevitable that the attack should bo made on the 


northern face of the fortress—the face represented 
by the Mori, Kashmir, and Water bastions, and the 
curtain walls connecting them. These connecting 


Plan of lac 
attack. 


curtains were merely parapets, wide enough only for musketry 
fire. It had been in tho power of the enemy greatly to 
strengthen these defences by pulling down the adjacent 
buildings, and on their ruins erecting a rampart, from which 
a continued fire ot heavy gun- should be concentrated on an 
attacking force. In neglecting, as a rule, to uso the advantage 
thus open to them, the rebel leaders added another example to 
many preceding it, of the absence from their councils of a really 
capable commander, 'iho neglect was likely to be fatal to 
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lefence, for it enabled tlio „ 
the curtains a firo sufficient to crush tlio 
to effect breaches through which the infantry could be launched 


besiegers to concentrate on 
defenders’ fire and 
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against the town. 

" The plan of the Chief Engineer, then, was to crush the tire 
of the Mori bastion at the north-west corner of the city. That 
fire silenced, the advance on the extromo left, which was 
covered by the river, wonld be secure, and there the assault 

would be delivered. . 

The simplo wisdom of this plan will be at once recognised. 
In the first place the advance was effectually covered ^ Bimpl}city 
bv the river on one flank, and partially so by trees imf \ witdom. 
and brushwood in front. The assault delivered, the 
assailants would not be at onco involved in narrow streets, 
but there would bo a space comparatively open in which they 


could act. n , 

On the 6th September al 1 the reinforcements which could be 
expected, together with the siege-train, had arrived ^ 6> 
in camp. The effective rank and tile, of all aims, Elective 
amounted to eight thousand soven hundred and number of 
forty-eight men, of whom thrGO thousand three f 0rce# s 
hundred and seventeen were Europeans. In line 
with, and acting with them, were two thousand two hun¬ 
dred native levies from Kashmir, and some hundreds from 
Jhind. 

The evening of the 7th w«s fixed upon for the commencement 
of the tracing of the batteries which wero to assail t 1 
the northern face of the city. On that day General 
Wilson issued to the troops an order, in which he mnouncou to 
them that the time was drawing near when he 
trusted their labours would be over, and they would 
be rewarded for all their past exertions, and for the nounccs to 
fatigue Still before them, <>y the capture of JTto 

Much, he reminded the infantry, still remained to assault, 
be accomplished. They had to aid and assist the 
engineers alike in the erection of the batteries anu in acting as 
covering parties; and, when the way should bo H ^ 

smoothed for th.ui by the scientific branches of the thei; lutry, 
service, tlmy would have to dare death in the 
breach. When it should come to that point it would be 
necessary for them to keep well together, to push on in compact 
and unbroken masses, , 
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to the artil¬ 
lery. 


the artillery, their work, General Wilson warned 
them, would he harder than any they had till then 
encountered. He expressed, at the s mo time, his 
confidence that the members of that branch of the 
service would bring to the performance of that harder work the 
same cheerfulness and the same pluck "which had characterised 
their labours up to that time. 

Reminding the troops of the cruel murders committed on 
their officers and their comrades, as well as on their 
quarter"^ wives aild children, General Wilson declared that, 
the foe, whilst the troops should spare the women and children 

who might fall in their way, they should give no 
quarter to the mutineers. 

Upon the regimental officers he impressed the necessity of 
, keeping their men together, of preventing plunder, 

mdhnentai Carr y in g out tho directions of the engineers. The 
officers. Major-General concluded by asserting his confidence 
that a brilliant termination of their labours would 
follow a zealous enforcement by the troops of his directions. 

Before detailing the work which, on the evening of the 7tli 
followed the issue of this .order, it is necessary to inform the 


“ - * - iinuiUl 1110 

reader that at the suggestion of Major Charles Reid* who 


commanded on tho ridge, a light battery had been erected on 
the night of the 6th upon the plateau of the ridge close to the 
news H° use - The object of this battery, known as 

i , to S y. item s battery, was to keep the ground clear and to 
protect the contemplated new heavy battery, No. 1 
during its construction. Eeid’s battery contained ei^ht light 
pieces, six 9-pounders, and two 34-pound howitzers,°and was 
commanded by Captain Eemmington. 

To return.—On tho evening of tho day on which General 
Vor >n order was issued the engineers commenced their work. 
In pursuance of the resolve to trace out a battery, the fire from 

f? 1 *'* , 8ho ^ p d th© Mori bastion, Captain 

."f. di.r/ttar, -Alexander Taylor, assisted by Captain Medley 
iV>. i buttery, proceeded at sunset, accompanied by half-a-dozen 
sappers, to Hindu Rao’s house. A. - site had pre¬ 
viously been selected to the left of the Sami' House, below the 
ndge on tho open plain, and within seven hundred yards of tho 
don bastion. Sand-bags had been taken down on tho night of 


* Now ( ' C!lcral Charles Reid, G.C.B. 
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6tli and covered over with grass and brushwood. These 
were found untouched by the enemy. The two engineers at 
once set to work to trace a battery on this spot. The battery, 
styled No. 1 battery, was divided into two sections. 

The right section, commanded by Major Brind,* 
intended to receive five 18-pounders and one 8-inch 
howitzer, was to silence the Mori bastion, and to prevent it 
from interfering with the real attack on tho left; the left 
section, armed with four 24-pounders, under the command of 
Major Kaye, was designed tc keep down the tiro from the 
Kashmir bastion until the order to assault it should bo given. 
These two sections were to be connected by a trench 
which, carried on beyond tho left section, would 
communicate with the deep nullah close to tho rear, 
and form a sort of first parallel, giving good cover to the 
guard of the trenches. 

The tracing of this battery had but just been completed 
when a strong covering party of Reid’s Gurkhas 
arrived. Camels with fascines and gabions followed, J)mpbted. g 
and the work progressed rapidly during the night. 

Tho working parties were but little disturbed "by tho enemy, 
three well-directed showers of grape from the Mori alone 
reaching them. 


In order to draw off tho enemy’s attention a much as 
poss* 1 1 Major Reid, who was with Taylor and Medley, sent 
direr \ to Captain Remmington to keep up a 
constan ire on the Mori bastion. This had tho thea?efr^ 
desired effect, for the Mori at once opened on Reid’s the ^ lor * 
battery and tho S&mi’ House, and did not again b * hilwu 
molest the working parties. Indeed the erifemy did not discover 
till the day dawned this fresh work upon which the besiegers 
had been engaged. Much to their dismay th< y beheld Brind’s 
battery all but completed. Though great efforts had been 


* Afterwards General Sir James brim], K.C.B. He died at a ripe a-e last 
year (1888). General Wilson's orders in writing aid verbally K i? C ri bv 
the A: istant Adjutant-General of Artillery, Edwin Johnson, were to dm 
effect ibat Major tirind, commanding the Foot Artillery of the Dehlf FHd 
Force, was to command the Key, or No. 1 battery; Majors Fr ink Turner and 
Edward Kaye being: attached for tho subordinate command at tho right ami 
left wings. Major Turner beint? struck down by serious illm .-v tho left win- 
was placed under charge of Major Kave, supervised throughout by Man" 
Brind. ~ J 
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made, however, all was not ready in it, and but one gun was in 
position as the morning of the 8th dawned. The 
rebels on the Mori bastion were not slow to notice 
the results of the work of that long night. Instan¬ 
taneously they took measures to demolish it. With 
the daylight' there poured on the barely armed 
battery showers of grape and round shot. So 
terrible and so incessant was the fire, that almost every man 
who ventured from the protection of the battery was knocked 
over. To this storm the defenders of the battery had but one 
gun to reply. Major James Brind, one of the heroes 
Blind’s 0 f this long' siege, who, as already stated, commanded 
the entire No. 1 battery, noting this, dragged, by 
great exertion, a howitzer to the rear, and fired over 
the parapet at the Mori. The fire of the enemy still poured 
in, however, fierce, incessant, relentless. Imiboldened by the 
weakness of the British reply, they even thought 
it might be possible to carry by assault the newly 
made battery. With this object they despatched 
a body of cavalry and infantry from the Labor gate. 
This little force, emerging from the gate with 
resolution, took at once the direction of the battery. But they 
had not gone far when they encountered a hot tiro from the 
18-pounder and howitzer in the right section of No. 1 battery, 
from the guns on the ridge, and the light guns on the au. 

This threw them into confusion—a confusion chang a 

rout by the opportune discharge of a volley of g j from 
B rind’s batteiy. The volley sent, them back faster than they 
had come. All this time the men in this battery had been 
working hard, and, though pelted incessantly from 
the Mori bastion, they soon succeeded in finishing a 
second platform, then a third, soon after a fourth 
and a fifth. On the completion of each platform the 
gun placed on it opened at once on the enemy. The- effect 
of the lire, thus gradually increasing, was soon felt on the Mori. 

In Major Brind the officers and men possessed a 
commander of great perseverance, rare energy, a 
Myrf iiirrn - strong will, and a thorough knowledge of his 
profession. Under his skilful direction the shot 
from the battery told with tremendous and unceasing effect on 
the misonry bastion. Gradually the fire from it diminished; 
by the afternoon it ceased altogether. The bastion was thou 
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GALLANTRY OF LOCKHART. 

of mins, and although the enemy, displaying rare 
bbUTage, managed to replace the heavy guns in succession to 
those knocked over, and to discharge them at the battery, the 
want of cover made it deadly work, and their fire soon 
languished. One part of the Engineer’s plan had thus been 
carried out. The Mori bastion had been made harmless. 
Heavy fire was, however, continued upon it from the right 
section and from the ridge until the night before the assault 
was delivered. 

Whilst the right section of the battery had thus been blazing 
away at the Mori, the 24-pounders in the left section 
under Major Kaye had been doing their work well, 
their fire directed on the Kashmir bastion. This 
fire was continued day and night until noon on the 10th, when 
the battery caught fire from the constant discharge 
of our own guns. The sand-bags first caught the k destroyed 
flame, then the fascines, made of dry brushwood, tSe mh, n 
and at length the whole battery was in a blaze, 
which it was feared might extend to the right section and 
expense magazine. 

Lieutenant Lockhart * attached to Reid’s Gurkhas, was at 
the time on duty with two companies of the regiment 
in the connecting trench between the two sections* Gallantry 
The necessity to extinguish the fire was so apparent Lo^kban! ’ * 
to him, that ho at once suggested to Major Kaye 
whether it might not be possiblo t< save the battery by workin g 
from the outside and top of tho parapet. Kaye replied that he 
thought something might be done if a party were to ko sand¬ 
bags to the top, cut them, and smother tho fire with the sand. 
Lockhart instantly jumped on to the parapet, followed by six 
or seven Gurkhas, and began tho work in tho manner suggested. 
The enemy were not slow to discover what had happened, and, 
determined that the flames should not bo extinguished, they at 
once brought every gun to bear on the blazing battery, pouring 
in a deadly fire of grape and musketry. Two of the Gurkhas 
fell dead, and Lockhart rolled over the parapet with a shot 
through his jaw. The shot, penetrating through tho right 
cheek, passed under his tongue, and went out through the left 
cheek, smashing tho right j aw to pieces.f Tho men, however, 

* Lieutenant Lockhart afterwards commanded, as Colouol L< ']:V<rt tuo 
107th Foot. 

t The noble example set by Lockhart was witnessed by Major Reid, and 
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Severed, and eventually succeeded, by means of the sa ! 
rom the sand-bags, in extinguishing the fire, but the section 
was destroyed. 

To return to the 7 th. At the same time that the batteries 
just referred to were traced on the right, preliminary arrange¬ 
ments for the real attack had been made on the left. On the 
evening of the 7th, Kudsiabagh and Ludlow Castle were 
occupied by strong pickets. No opposition was offered to this 
occupation, the mutineers being impressed with the idea that. 

the real attack would be made on the Mori. With 
these two posts, strongly occupied as supports, the 
engineers were able, on the evening of the 8th, to 
trace out battery No. 2. This trace was made in 
front of Ludlow Castle, and five hundred yards from the 
Kashmir gate. Like battery No. 1—called, after the command¬ 
ant, Brind’s battery— it was divided into two portions, the 
right half being intended for seven heavy howitzers and two 
18-pounders; the left, about two hundred yards distant, for 
nine 24-pounders. The fire from these two portions was in¬ 
tended to silence the fire from the Kashmir bastion, to knock 
away the parapet right and left that gave cover to the defenders, 
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mentioned as a case worthy, lie considered, of the Victoria Cross. Un¬ 
fortunately Reid’s pencil reports, like many more despatches of his written 
daily from the ridge in pencil and under fire, were destroyed by General 
Wilson, oa, being written in pencil and not in the regulated form, he could 
not consider them as “official.” It thus happened that, when General Wilson 
[ enned hi- final despatch, ho had none of Reids pencil notes and reports to 
refer to. Reid subsequently represented that his recommendations had not 
been attended to ; that he had again and or in brought to notice the gallant 
conduct of tho officers of the 60th Rifles and others who had served under him ; 
an 1 at. 1 ngth he himself sent in a supplementary despatch, through Colonel 
Norman, then Acting Adjutant-General. The reply he received was that in 
i. ad Olyd-ys opinion “the time had altogether passed for publishing any 
further despatches relative to ter Wees of officers at Dehli. which, however 
meritorious, are now of old date.” This was in February 1859. Prior to this, 
Reid had been urging General Wilson to take notice of his recommendations. 
Put it was in vain. Neither his pencil notes written under fire, nor his 
reports after tho siege, were ever properly attended to, and many deserving 
officers were consequently left unrewarded. Among these was Captain John 
pi-her, cond in. command of the Sirimir Battalion, who was on tho ridge 
with tin regiment throughout tho siege, who commanded it during tho 
assault, and who wa - the only officer out of nine who escaped being wounded. 
This officer did n<> even receive a brevet. For the same reason Major Reid’, 
appreciably mention of the services of tho Engineer and Artillery officers, 
expressed in the strongest language, remained unpublished. 




BATTERIES NOS. 2 AND 3 TRACED. 


open the main breach by which the place was to 
ed* 

Warned by the experience of Brind’s battery, no attompt was 
made to complete battery No. 2.in one night. On the 8th the 
tracing alone was completed. The wisdom of this cautious 
mode of proceeding was made clear the following 
day, when a sharp fire of shot, of shell, and of Theenemy 
musketry was opened from the Kashmir and Water upon it. 
bastions, and the SeEmgarh, on the positions newly 
occupied. Little damage, however, was effected, and the work 
was pushed forward during the nights of the Oth ^ t 9 _ n 
and 10th. Before dawn of the lltli the battery had 
been completed and armed, and it was then unmasked. Major 
Campbell commanded the left section of it, and Major Kaye — 
transferred from the ignited left section of battery No. 1—the 
right, but the former officer having been wounded on the evening 
of the lltli, Captain Edwin Johnson, | Assistant Adjutant- 
General of Artillery, then serving in the battery, succeeded to 
the command, and held it to the moment of assault, when he 
resumed his place on General Wilson’s staff*. 

The third battery was not completed before that night. This 
battery was traced by Captain Medley the evening ratlcryNo :i 
of tho 9th. With a boldness which was not rare, 
but the display of which, in this instance, testified to remark¬ 
able negligence on the part of tho enemy, tho engineers, sup¬ 
ported by volunteers, both officers and men, from the Artillery 
and 9th Lancers, traced this battery within one hundred and 
sixty yards of the Water bastion. Seeking for a fit site for the 
battery, the director of the attack, Captain Medley, discovered a 
small ruined building, an out-office of the Custom House—a 
largo edifice within one hundred and sixty yards of tho Water 
bastion, and totally unoccupied by the onemy. Captain Medley 
took possession of the Custom House, and determined to trace 


Sl 


* These and the other defads describing tho plans of the engineers have 
been taken chiefly from a work entitled A Year's Campaigning in Jn<Ua. This 
book—written by Captain, afterward: Lieutenant-Colonel, Julius George 
Medley, R.E., himself a distinguish <1 actor in tho scenes bo describes—gives 
an account of the proceedings at this memorable epoch of tho siege, which 
may be almost styled authoritative, o »nfirmed as it has been by the testimony 
of distinguished officers who took part in the preliminaries “to tho assault. 
Colonel Medley died about, five years ago. 

t Now Lieut - uint-General Sir Edwin Johnson, G.O.B. 
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battery insiile tho small ruined building referred to, tlie 
outer wall of which would conceal the work and givo cover to 
!he workmen. This daring measure completely succeeded. 
1 hough the enemy, suspecting something, though not tho actual 
truth, peppered our workmen incessantly, theso never flinched. 
When one man fell another would take his place.* Working 
in this way, the battery was finished and armed bv tho nieht 
of the 11th. ° 

Another battery, No. 4, for four heavy mortal's, commanded 
mttcry No. 4 . kv Major Tombs, was traced and armed on the night 
of the 10th in a safe spot in tho Kudsiabagh itself, 
ready to open fire when required. 

The mutineers had by this time become alive to the fact that 
it was not from the right, but from the left., that the 
real attack was to issue. With an alacrity worthy 
of the highest praise they at once decided upon 
measures which, if commenced but forty-eight hours 
earlier, would have effectually bafllcd the. attack. 
Seeing the effect which the fire from the still masked 
batteries must produce, they se. *o work to mount heavy guns 
along the long curtain. In other convenient nooks, out of 
leach of the fire of the attack, they mounted light guns. 

Taking advantage, too, of tho broken ground before 
them, they made in one night an advanced troneh 
parallel to the left attack, and threo hundred and 
fifty yards from it, covering the wholo of their front. 

1 ius trench they lined with infantry. 

1 he heavy guns could not bo mounted behind the long 
curtain in time to anticipate tho attack ; hut at 
feonTJ daybreak, on the morning of tho 11th, tho light 
n->. batteries, guns above alluded to opened an enfilading attack 
from the right, whilst the muskets from the infantry 


T1 e Qi.Qvny 
detect the 
po'nt from 
w hich the 
attack is to 
lie made, 


? nd Lake 
m^a.^urcB to 
r**pel it. 


i andi did not. know what wo were at, but at any rate he knew tho 
p< upl«- wei<) i king in that din lam, and he served out such a liberal supply 
. inusKotry and shell that night that iiie working party lost thirtv-niue ineu 
and wounded. It was wonderful indeed I d • v . .. . ■ ret the 

men worked. 

?he) v ierrK>';l) tho unarmed Pioneers I have described above, and not 
meant to bo hg.dr g n en. With the passive courage so common to natives, 
in d? was knockf d over hoy would top a moment, worn a little 

'.» < r their fallen friend, pop his body in a row along with the rest, and then 
work on us before. — Medley, 
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THE ENEMY’S REPLY. 


now trench began a hot and unceasing fire. For a tin 

_ , was no answer. But at 8 o’clock the two 

sections of No. 2 battery, unmasked, replied. They Effective 
began with a salvo from the nine 24-pounders— a No’ abater. 
sa*vo greeted by cheers from the men in the battery. 

The effect was marked and decisive. As the site of the breach 
was struck huge fragments of stone fell, and the curtain 
wall disappeared in the ditch. The defenders on the Kashmir 
bastion attempted to reply, but in ten minutes their fire was 
silenced. 

For the rest of the day the guns of No. 2 battery continued to 
pound away at the walls. It was an exhilarating sight to 
watch the stone- work crumbling under the storm of shot and 
shell, the breach getting larger and larger, and the 8-incli shells, 
made to burst just as they touched the parapet, bringing down 
whole yards of it at a time.* 

During the night the mortars from No. 3 battery kept the 
enemy on the alert with incessant fire. But the rebels were by- 
no means idle. The light pieces already alluded to, 
reinforced by a heavy gnu, playing from martello 
towors and from holes in curtain walls, maintained 
a constant and most effective front and enfilading 
fire on Nos. 1 and 2 batteries. This fire constantly 
raked our batteries from end to end. So terrible and so efibc- 
trye was it, that, at last, one of the guns of No. 1 battery was 
withdrawn from playing on the breach and placed in tho 
opaulmont to keep down, if possible, the enfilading fire. But 
oven the, did not prove very effectual. At one time General 
. ilson was incline 1 to make a rush at these guns from tho 
right f and spiko or capture them. But their position, within 

rK^ 0 "n * 10 . cur ^ n wall, rendered an attack on them 

difficult, and certain to bo attended with loss. On tho other 
hand. No. 3 battery would bo completed on the morrow, and if, 
was hoped that the effect of the full power of the artillery 
would be decisive. J 


The enemy's 
fire works 
deduction in 
No. 1 ami 2 
batteries. 


* Medley. 

iht 

supplied with spikes for the purpose. At the ««,„ * ’ t rc u,lt * o!l 

Sami? HonoO rec. ivul orders from Major Koitl to <m v Ttho • itn th ° 

off the enemy’s fn Just then orders arrived from <v n lni wi * v ‘ 
manding the attack. * rom (jf ° neral counter- 
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No. 3 battery 
opens fire, 


11 o’clock on the morning of the 12th, Grcatlied, of t 
'"i£ o Engineers, aided by some native sappers, unmasked 
1 p ’ 12# tlie embrasures. The battery was commanded by 
Major Scott, with the gallant Fagan as his second in command. 

In another minute the six guns of the battery 
opened fire. The effect was tremendous. The 
enemy’s guns were dismounted or smashed; the 
Water bastion was beaten into a shapeless mass, and in a few 
hours the breach seemed almost practicable. But 
the rebels showed no faint heart. Though their 
guns were silenced, they continued to pour in so 
heavy and continuous a musketry fire that the air seemed alive 
with bullets. The loss of life was consequently severe. Fagan, 
who, in his over-anxiety to see the effect of the first salvo, had 
raised his head above the parapet, was shot dead. Still further 
to embarrass the attack, the enemy opened from the other side 
of the river an enfilading fire, which, though not so effective or 
so destructive as that carried on from martello towers, "was still 
sufficiently annoying. But our pliant artillerymen never 


flinched. 


Splendid 
exf-rtious of 
the Bengal 
Artillery. 


Throughout the Jay all the batteries poured in a 
fire from fifty guns and mortars on the devoted city. 
The heat was intense, the labour was severe, the 
danger was enormous. But during tho long hours 
of the day, and of the night which slosviy followed, 
those daring oflicers and men, sustained by the conviction that 
to their unflagging energies was entrusted a task necessary 
for the triumph of the British cause, stood firmly to their 
gun ;, resisting every weakness of tho flesh, their hearts joined 
in one firm resolve, rejoicing in the sight of the 
destruction made l>y their guns, their mortal's, 
and their howitzers on the walls which had so 
long hidden them defiance* Tho fire continued 
that day, that night, and the day following, tho 


Their con¬ 
tinued firo 
(■fleets 
breaches in 
tli defences 


♦ “At different tin;03 Vlwcen the 7th ami 11th ," wrote Major Bainl 
Smith in Lid (hapatcli, “tht-ao batteries opened fire with an efficiency and a 
vigour which xcited the unqualified admiration of all who had the good 
fortune l > witness it. Every object contemplated in tho attack was ac¬ 
complished with a success even beyond my expectations; and L trust I may 
bo permitted la say that, while there are many noble pa-s -ges in tho history 
«>f tho Bengal Aitiilery, none will be nobler than that which will tell of its 
work on this occasion.” 
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'still responding, and -ith considerable effect. On 
D - afternoon of the 13th, General Wilson, in consultation 
ith Baii\USmith, thought that two sufficient breaches had 
>een made. He accordingly directed that they should ho 
examined. 

, For this dangerous duty four young engineer officers were 
selected, Medley and Lang for the Kashmir bastion, Four cngl _ 
Greathed and Home for the Water. The two first- neerseentto 
named officers made their first attempt as soon as it Reaches. 1 ^ 
was dusk, but they were discovered and fired at. 

They determined, therefore, to postpone the examination till 
10 o'clock. To facilitate the accomplishment of his task, 
Medley requested the officers commanding the Me<reyand 
batteries to fire heavily on the breach till 10 o clock, Lang 
then to cease firing. He then arranged that six . 
picked riflemen of the 60th Rifles should accompany himselt 
and his companion, and that an officer and twenty men ot t c 
same regiment should follow in support, halting at the edge o 
the ■jungle while they went on to the breach. Should the 
officer see that the two engineer officers and party were being 
-sut off, ho was to bring his men to their support, sounding his 
whistle for them to fall back. Should, on the other hand, one 
of tho examining party be wounded, or should the party require 
support, they were to whistle for him to advance. 

It was a bright starlight night, and there was no moon. Just 
before the two officers and their party started, an 
8-inch shell from the enemy buried itself deep in 
rronnd close to thorn, burst and covered them with bastiun. 
earthy A minute later and the gongs sounded 10. 

The tiring suddenly ceased. The explorers were at once on 
their fuel, and, drawing swords, and teeling that their revolvers 
" ore ready to hand, began to advance stealthily into the 
euemyy s country. „ , .. . 

Safely and without discovery, the two officers and their six 
follower 3 reached tho edge of tho ditch. Not a soul 
was to l)o seen. The counter-scarp was sixteen feet th0 °J.g^ f 
deep, ai l( \ steep. Lang slid down it; Medley then thediuu; 
passed down by the ladder, and with two of the 
men descended alter Lang, leaving the other four to cover th 
retreat. ^ I u two minutes more they would have 
reached the top of the breach. Rut careful and J^ cenaint0 
tealthy: 0 e had been their movements, they had not 
von. iy. c 
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*n quite noiseless. Just at .loot moment they heard sera 
^■*<***. ThevThorei 5 ® 0m tl,e “ the W 

conia see, ,SS =• 

return to the 5 ar , d ® a number: of dusky forms. They 

edge; watched them as they loaded their muskets. The 

...... T( . , r ™ om ents were exciting, hut the excitement did not 

pie^nt Medley and his comrade from carefully examinin'- from 
the ground where they lay, the longed-for breach. They saw 

find the andVh-lTth irl^ 0 ’ that th ° Slol '° W i 3 easy of ascent ’ 
breach prac- f, t “ a " taeie were no guns in the flanks. Tlicv 

ticabie; had had experience that the descent was an easy 

n Ki,i +1 °’i e ' 1 ^ be desira ble, they felt, to reach the 

top, hut the dusky figures would not move, and any attempt to 
surprise thorn would be uncertain, and would involve pZibly 
the !oss of some if not all, of their party. Besides, they had 
ihrrifif am ?^+ f ! ° . CD ' JW * ed S e t^cy had come to acquire. Medley 

? T’ n te m Ded to besatisfiecl aud to fall back. But liow 
to tall back ? There was but one way. Medley suddenly gave 

and run back ^ ^ recoucertod signal. At once tboy all Started up 
in safety. and ran kick. A volley followed thorn, but ineffec- 

in safety. ^ 7 ‘ Untouchcd ’ the y S ained their own batteries 

Greathed and ITome had not been less successful in their 
expedition. J boy bad examined the Water bastion • 
and, although they had found that tho muskifvy 
parapets had. not been so destroyed as they w^ald 
^ ie cannonade were to be continued^ & day 
or two longer, they reported tho breach prac¬ 
ticable. 

these two reports before him, Baird Smith did not 
hesitate. The dangers of delay, tho worn-o»it state 
oi the men in the batteries, far outweighed any 
consideration which the condition of the musketry 
parapets in the \Y T ater bastion might suggest. lie 
til once, then, advised General Wilson to deliver 
the assault at daybreak tho following worn in g. 
a matter tho Gcnerc.l commanding - ould not but 
on the advice thus tendered him. General .Wilson 


Oreath* d and 
Home report 
the breach at 
the Water 
bastion prac¬ 
ticable. 


With 


Baird Smith 
advises 
Wilson to 
deliver the 
assault at 
once. 


In such 


act' 


. . - AUJXl, UKUUldt tlJin-jj 

mmediately issued the necessary ordors. To JJrigadiei 
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un&m 


ai&KU it 
Arn;v, At; 


wo Hundred 

nt, under Lieuten£nt~o_ 

indred and fifty men of the 2nd Fusiliers,t unum JOiies . 
aptai: ^ Boyd; of three hundred and fifty men of 
he 4tL Sikh Infantry, under Captain Rothney; in all, eight 
aundrod and fifty men. This column was to storm the breach 
m the Water bastion. The engineer officers attached to it were 
Lieutenants Greatlied, Hovonden, and Pemborton. 

The command of the third column was confided to Colonel 
Campbell, H.M.’s 52nd Foot. It was composed of 
two hundred men of the 52nd, under Major Vigors ; column, \ C 
of two hundred and fifty men of the Kumdun Bat- ^j°!l^ ell 
talion, under Captain Ramsay; of five hundred men e ‘ 

«»f tho first Panjab Infantry, under Lieutenant Nicholson: in 
all, nine hundred and fifty men. The duty assigned to it was 
cO assault by the Kashmir gato after it should have been blov u 
open. The engineer officers attached to it were Lieutenants 
iorne, Salkeld, and Tandy. 

Tho fourth column was commanded by Major Reid of + 1 - 
^^al Army., It qonsis f ^ 1 " ° ’ 
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-mcs, under Xj 
*^iiuciit, detailed in 

;o cover tne advance. This column, acting as 
reserve, was to follow the first column. The engineer office! 
attached to it were Lieutenants Ward and Thackeray. 

The officers appointed to the command of the five avssaulting 
columns were, then, Nicholson, Jones, Campbell, 
minders of Keid, and Longfield. They were all picked men, 
;he assault- fitted alikp by nature and by training for the task 
^ mgco umns. fi evo t ve upon them. Of Nicholson it is un- 

" l necessary to say much. His exploits in the Punjab, and but a 
h . few days before at Najafgarh, had made him the pa- 

. ic.o. ladin of the army. The commander of the second 

column, Brigadier William Jones, had served at Chili&nwala 
J and at Gujrat; had co-operated in the destruction of 

the enemy after that crowning victory by pursuing 


* This was the plan laid down by General Wilson. Had Reid attempted 
•j- •••fpmUu that to enter bv the Labor gate, his troops would 

'• * a I ^ 


fit 




THE COLUMN COMMANDERS. 
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om T > at .^ !e head of his regiment and a troop of artillery, t', 
e Ixhaibar pass ; and, during the siege of Dehlf, had dis¬ 
tinguished himself as brigadier of the 3rd Infantry 
brigade. Colonel Campbell, commanding the third c ™’i ,belL 
column, was the colonel of the 52nd. He had commanded his 
regiment with distinguished gallantry at SiAlkdt, where it 
formed pai't of Nicholson’s force. 


Major Reid, of the fourth column, 


belonged to 


the Bengal 


Reid. 


Army. Major Charles Reid had served iif Sindh 
under Sir Charles Napier, throughout the Satlaj and 
Burmese wars, and had over distinguished himself not less by 
energy and daring, than by readiness of resource and presence 
ot mind. During the siege, whilst the remainder of the attack¬ 
ing force had occupied the old parade ground, covered by the 
ndge, Reid alone had held the ridge. All the pickets detached 
iiom the mail, force to various points on the ridge had been 
under his orders, and his only. The posts thus under his 
command had included the main picket at Hindu Rao’s house * 
the Observatory, the Sami’ House, the Crow’s Nest, and the 
Sabzimandi. On the positions so indicated ho had, between tho 
Sth June * and tho 14th September, repulsed no less than 
twenty-six attacks, displaying a daring, a coolness, and a 
presence of mind not to bo surpassed. On the 17th June, with 
a small force of four companies of the COtli Rifles, his own regi¬ 
ment, the Sirmur Battalion, and twenty-fivo sappers, he had 
stormed tho strong position of Kishanganj, di-troyirm the 
enemy’s bar, e, and returning the same”’ Q . 

ing to his position on tho ridge. Brigadier Long- 
fioM, commanding the reserve column, was brigadier Longfleld - 
ot the second brigade during the siege. His conspicuous eer 
vices fully entitled him to tho post which was assigned him on 
this memorable occasion. 

It was 8 o’clock in tho morning. The columns of assault 
wore in the leash. In a fow moments they would he slinnr i 
What would bo the result ? Would the skill and doriuTof 


'• Major Reid’s services in tho mutiny commenco from even a n.ior i , 
He marched with Ins regiment from Delirti on the 14th Mav lsu i i 
vigorous action in tho disturbed district of BiUandshaiu o^, 5 ‘' y !,,s 
nnmications with Jfiroth and Aligarh, and with the seat nf ' P 01 ' cm u “»■ 
Calcutta, a service of vital importance for which ,r L : ?° vet i‘ rao,lt 
the Governor-General in Gounod! ’ W “ Ch ho recem ' 1 tho thank* of 
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The enor- 
Tuous stake 
^pendent on 
the result of 
the assault. 

itself the 


ier of 

assault. 


oldiers of England triumph against superior numbers' 
defending, and defended by, stone walls ; or would 
rebellion, triumphing over the assailants, turn that 
triumph to a still greater account by inciting by 
its means to its aid the Panjab and the other parts 
of India still quivering in the balance ? That, 
indeed, was the question. The fate of Dehli was in 
smallest of the results to be gained by a successful 
assault. The fate of India was in the balance. The repulse 
of the British would entail the rising of the Paujab! 

It had been decided that, whilst the first and second columns 
should direct their attack against the breaches near 
the Kashmir and Water bastions, an explosion party 
should steal ahead and blow up the Kashmir gate, 
through which the third column should then effect an entrance 
into the city. The explosion party consisted of Lieutenants 
Home and Salkeld of the Engineers; of Sergeants Smith, 
Carmichael, and Corporal Burgess, alias Grierson, of the 
Sappers and Miners ; of Bugler Hawthorne, H.M.’s 52 nd Light 
Infantry ; and of eight native sappers. It was covered by two 
hundred men of the 60 th Rifles, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jones of that regiment. The duty devolving on the Sappers 
and Miners and their officers, was, it is almost needless to state, 
to blow up the Kashmir gate ; that of Bugler Hawthorne was 
to announce, by means of his bugle, to the storming party, that 
the explosion had done its work completely. 

Though preparations had been made to advance to the 
assault a little after 3 in the morning, some slight 
delay occurred, and the day was dawning ere the 
columns were in motion. Ail this time the besiegers’ 
batteries were pouring in a heavy and continuous 
a fire which the enemy, always on the alert, answered 
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The fir9C, 
r-cconJ, and 
third columns 
set oat. 


fire 


with rockets, shells, and round shot. It was amid the din and 
tumult caused by this artillery duel that, just after dawn, the 
first* second, and third columns started on their tremendous 
errand. General Nicholson had the general management of 
the attack. He looked quiet but anxious. General Wilson rode 
up just as the columns were advancing, evidently full of 
anxiety.* No wonder that he was anxious, knowing, as he did 

* iW< i" y. The General and staff remained nt Ludlow Castlo and tbo 
£fisault took place. “I well remember,” writes to me Colonel Turnbull who 
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Their pro¬ 
gress to tlie 
ground oppo¬ 
site Ludlow 
Castle. 


>w, the enormous issues at stake on the result of the dawning 
ay’s work. 

The columns advanced as far as the ground opposite Ludlow 
Castle. Thero they halted. The first column then 
moved sharply to the left to take up its position in 
Kudsiabagh, thero to wait for the signal; the second 
went further toiheleft, and formed up behind No. 3 
battery; the third remained on tho high road, 
to await thero tho bugle-sound which was to summon them to 
tho Kashmir gate. Tho signal for the assault of the first and 
second columns was to be the sudden advance of the skirmishers 
of the 60th Rifles. 

Tho columns having taken up their positions, Nicholson gave 
the signal. Tho Rides at onco dashed to the front hol 
with a cheer, extending along and skirmishing 
through the low jungle—which at this point extends 
to within fifty yards of tho ditch—and opening at 
the same time a fire on the enemy on tho walls. At tho sound 
of their advance, the engineer officers attached to the first 
column, previously posted on tho edge of the jungle whence 
tho column was to advance towards tho breach, waved their 
swords to show tho way to the stormers. The firo from our 
batteries had ceased, whilst that of the enemy, now thoroughly 
alive to the nature of the contest, continued incessant. r l lirough 
this fire Medley and Ling and tho ladder-men advanced at a 
quick walk till they reached tho edgo of tho cover. 

Then, forming their ladder-men into a sort of line, 
they rushed to tho breach, closely followed by tho 
storming party, and in a minute gained the crest of 
the glacis. They were here in the open exposed to 
a terrific and unceasing lire from tho breach and 
parapet walls, which told with fatal effect. So 
continuous was it that for ton minutes it was 
impossible to let down the ladders. “ Man after 
man was struck cl >wn, and tho enemy, with yells 
and curses, kept up a terrific fire, even catching up stones from 
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was then serving on his staff,leaving our hors/s outside, on * 
whether any one know the way up to the top of Ludlow C 
way —wo were all on foot—up the grand drive to the In 
behind m> , when a shell toi up the ground, across 
turned round; the General smiled, and merely sai*' 1 
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reach in tlieir fury, and, dashing them down, dared the 
Ssailants to come on.” * But, undaunted by these cries and by 
the fire by which they wore accompanied, the British soldiers 
did push on. They succeeded at length in getting two of tho 
ladders into the ditch, and instantly the officers led their men 
down them.f Once in the ditch, to mount the escarp 
speratevalour and scramble up the breach was the work of an 
instant. But the enemy did not wait for them. 
The insulting yells and curses ceased as the whilom 
utterers hurriedly vacated their position. “The breach was 
won, and the supporting troops pouring in fast, went down tho 
ramp into the main-guard below.” J 

Whilst the first column was thus carrying out, with daring 
and success, the work assigned to it, the second, 
under Brigadier William Jones, C.B., had not been 
less occupied. Led by its engineers, Greathed and 
Hovenden, the column advanced towards tho breach in tho 
Water bastion. By some mistake the supporting 
party of tho stonners pressed forward on the right 
of the party, and, rushing to the counterscarp of the 
curtain, slid into its ditch, climbed its breach, and 
won the rampart. The stormers of the 8th ,§ 
however, most of them carrying ladders, followed the engineers 
to the Water bastion. They had to make a slight 
The formers detour to the right to avoid some water in the ditch, 
King's 8111 and, being in the open, they were exposed to the full 
fury of tne enemy’s fire, which, at this point, was 
incessant and "well directed. * * 4 The two engineer officers fell, 
severely wounded, and of the thirty-nine ladder-men, twenty- 
nine were struck down in a few minutes. But here, 
pain the as at the Kashmir gate, British valour was not to be 
V: ( ,J ° daunted. The ladders were at length placed and 
the breach was carried by the survivors, twenty-five 


The second 
column. 


The bulk of 
it turn off to 
the ri"ht and 
gain t he 
rampait. 


* Medley who is my chief authority for all the details of the assault, 

t The storming parties pushed on, two ladders were thrown into the ditch, 

4 a brave officer, Fitzgerald, of H.M.’s 75th Regiment, who was killed 
afterwards, \v is the first to mount. As soon as I saw my first ladder 
1 i down into the ditch, mounted up the escarp, and scrambled up 
' 'W d by tho soldiers.”— Medley. 

-utenanb Pog 3 on and Metge, and seventy-five rank 
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^ m number, beaded by Captain Baynes, next to whom in 
^ seniority was Sergeant Walker. 

Meanwhile the remainder of the column, which had entered 
by the curtain breach, had done wonders. Their entrance into 
a vital point of the defences, where an attack had not been 
expected, for the moment paralysed the enemy. 

Brigadier Jones, who, in command of the column, Jolf^prr^es 
had displayed great gallantry, took advantage of the forward to 
disorder into which his sudden attack had thrown l h J<t* bul 
the defenders, to clear the ramparts as far as the 
Kabul gato, on the top of which ho planted the column flag,* 
carried by a private of the Gist, Andrew Laughnan. 

Bofore recording the proceedings of tho third column, I 
propose to follow the explosion party, on whoso action the 
movements of that column were to depend. 

The composition of this party has already been given. Posted 
in. front of tho third column, it advanced straight on 
the Kashmir gate, in tho face of a very hot fire. ^ r e t ” pI °^ 


Undeterred by this lire, Lieutenant Home and four 



men, each carrying a bag of twenty-five pounds of powder, 

pushed on through a barrier gate, which was found 

open, across tho ditch, to tho toot of the great double s P len <tw 

gate. So great was the audacity of this proceeding, Ho^e. ty ° f 

that, for a few seconds, it completely paralysed tho 

enemy. Firing only a fow straggling shots, they closed the 

wicket with every appearance of alarm, and Home, after laying 

his bags, had time to jump into the ditch unhurt. Salkeld was 

not so fortunate. Before he could reach the gate the enemy had 

recovered from their panic, and, divining his object, had taken 

prompt measure s to thwart it. From either side of 

the top of tho gateway, and from the open wicket s^keia lays 

close by, they began to pour upon him and Ms party 

a deadly fire. Salkeld, nevertheless, laid his bags, 

but was almost immediately after shot through^the arm and 

leg, and fell back disabled on the bridge. He 
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l^Tightod the fusee, but immediately fell, mortally wounded. 

e other sergeant, Smith, thinking that Carmichael had 
failed, rushed forward to seize the portfire, but noticing the 
fusee burning, threw himself into the ditch. The 
wonderful next moment the massive gate was shattered with a 
Smith. 0 tremendous explosion. Home at once ordered Haw¬ 
thorne to sound the bugle-call.* Fearing that in 
the noise of the assault the sound might not be heard, ho had it 
ii metri c repeated three times. The 52nd, anxiously awaiting 
thc^dvancT the signal, did not hear it; but their colonel, the 
gallant Campbell, who also commanded the column, 
in front of which ho had posted himself, noticing 
the explosion, and expecting the call, asked, not hearing it 
himself, whether it had reached the ears of 
fhewur!dfbut!?d€rs ar any of those about him. Though no one had 
tC hearlug heard it, Campbell felt that at so critical a 

moment action was better than standing still, 
no at once ordered the advance. The column responded 
eagerly. The 52nd gallantly led tho way, and in 
1 ot ;3 than a minuto after the bugle had sounded they 
daslied on over tho bridge, and entered the city just 
as the other columns had won the breaches.! 

Colonel Campbell* on gaining the main-guard inside tho 
gate, at once re-formed his column, and p ».died on 
with the intention of occupying the Kotwalf, and, 
if possible, tho Jami Masjid. Ho cleared the Water 
bastion, within which some of tho enemy were still 
lurking, the church, and tho enclosure known as 
the “ DehU Gazette compound/’ and forced his way through tho 


to 1)0 

6ulli.(lcil. 


The 3 rd 
column. 


’ Campbell 
pus* Lea on to 
within gi"ht 
of the Jumi 
Miiejid. 


+ A more daring and gallant achievement than that of tho officers and 
non-com missioned officers ihontionod in tho text has never hern recorded. 
Their subsequent fete cannot hut inspire interest Burgess aud Carmichael 
wore ’ (] on the spot; Salkeld, Home, Smith, and Hawthorne were recom¬ 

mended by General Wilson for tho Victoria Cress. But Salkeld succumbed 
in a few days to the severe wounds he had received; Home met his death 
shortly afterwards at Malegarli; Smith and Hawthorne survived, to receive 
{he honours that they had so nobly earned. When Salkeld was dying, Sir 
Archdale sent nn officer on iiis stuff, Lieuteu. it Turnbull, of the 75th, to give 
hii i a bit of red ribbon, repi- eating the Victoria Cross, to see whether this 
jid dit stimulate him, and, as was hopf 1, save his life. All he could 6,ty was : 
4 * It will be gratifying to send it home.** 

+ Lieut, naut Homo’s Report; Bulger Hawthorne’* Statement; Medley; 
B ivb-v’s Asscult of DehU. 
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bnir gate bazaar. A gun winch commanded the line St; 
vance was carried by a rush of a party of the 52nd, under 
Lieutenant Bradshaw, who, however, paid with his life on the 
spot the penalty of his daring. Still pressing forward, 
Campbell reached the gato opening on the Chandni Chaulc. 
I 1 orcing this, lio advanced without mucli opposition, oxcept 
from a musketry firo from a few houses. A sudden turn of the 
road brought him within sight of the Jami Masjid, its arches 
and gates bricked up, impossible to bo forced without powder- 
v.gs or.guns, rendered safe against assault from mere infantry. 
Unwilling to forego tho chance of storming this 
formidable position, Campbell remained in front of IZr.Tr^ 
it for half an hour, under a fire of musketry from tiros on the 
the houses, in tho expectation of the successful Bcgan » w « h - 
advance of tho other columns. But as time went on, and there 
were no visible signs of the approach of tho one or the other, 
Campbell deemed it advisable to retire on tho Bogarn Bi'u'h a 
large enclosure. Ho held this place for un hour and a “half, 
exposed to a heavy fire of musketry, grape and canisti v. Hero 
I must leave him whilst I trace tho progress of the fourth 
column. 

Much depended on tho success of its attack. Commanded by 
Major Reid, it was designed to move from Hindu ^ 

Rao’s house, on tho right, against the suburbs of Attack of tuc 
Kishanganj and Pahdripur, -with a view of driving 
the enemy thenco and effecting an entrance at the 
Kiibjil. gato after it bhould bo taken by General Nicholson 
Tho successful advance of tho first, second, and third columns 
depended, then, very much on tho result of this flank attack 

Major Reid’s column, composed of detachments from 
different regiments, eight hundred and sixtv men iu ’ , u 

all, with a reserve of twelve hundred infantry of Hbwhu™ 
the Jammu contingent, formed up at 4 30 \ v 
the Grand Trunk Road opposite' the Sabzimandi gWW " 


. Before 5 a.m. the column was readv but a* , 
Jmrso artillery guns which were ordered to' V- 1 fo ' u ' 
ooliUiin had nof. nrrimrl n ■ a cu»mpany tho 


column had not arrived. Presently the o-mv ° aecoin P a “y i. f io 
ntTioor rflnnvlad rl_ _ , 'M ^ ’ CJUIO Up, hut th< 


officer reported that there were only snflioim V^" 0 I Ui 
one gun. * Reid had no intention of tak ? ' S VS *° :uan 
contrary to the rules of the service so ho di 11 l "' 1 ' Lh u 

obtain tho full complement uf iml !. W tl,e ulHcc -' to 
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explosion (the blowing in of the Kashmir gate), which was 
to have been the signal to advance, when ho heard musketry 
fire on his right, and soon discovered that the party 
of the Jammu troops, four hundred infantry and 
four guns, which he bad ordered to proceed direct 
from the camp at 3.45 a.m., for the purpose of 
making a diversion by occupying the Idgar, had 
become engaged with the enemy" No time under 
these circumstances was to be lost, so he at once pushed on 
with the column without the horse artillery guns, and more 
than half an hour before the attack of the other columns. 

The detachment of the 60th Rifles, under Captain Muter, 
was thrown out in skirmishing order to the right of 
the road, while a feeling party of the Guides was 
sent a short distance ahead of the column. When 
within sixty yards of the canal bridge, Eeid discovered that 
the enemy had manned their breast-works across the road, as 
also one work running parallel to the road, and that both of them 
had been considerably strengthened during the night. The 
head of the column approached the first lino of breast- works, 
within fifty yards, when the enemy poured in a tremendous 
volley. The 60th Rifles meanwhile closed to the left, and with 
the Sirmur Gurkhas, made a dash, and instantly drove the 
enemy from his first line of defence They at once retreated 
on their second line. Meanwhile a steady fire was kept up by 
the enemy from the loop-holed wall of'Kishanganj, eighteen 
feet high, which completely commanded the position now 
gained by the head of Reid’s column, and many of his men 
fell. Reid, who was standing on the parapet of the canal 
bridge, now observed that the enemy had been reinforced from 
the city. They came in thousands down the dry bed of-the 
canal over which Reid was standing, and a large bodyappeared 
on rho r :>ad, hesitating apparently whether they should drive 
ou r men from the breast-work already gained, or attack the 
d( tachment of the Jammu troops on the right, which had never 
approached the Idgar—a result of their starting from the camp 
nearly an hour after the time laid down. Guns at 
this time, whilst the enemy Btood in a mass on the 
road, would have been invaluable, and would have 
proved of the greatest service to Reid, but, though 
the guns had been sent, no gunners, through some 
\u)d ‘countable mistake, were available to man them. 


Krr.barr.-38- 
ment felt by 
Retd from 
the want of 
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REID IS SEVERELY WOUNDED. 
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v^^diCKl -was just about to feign an attack in front of the 
Jvishanganj heavy batteries, whilst he should direct 
a real one in their flank and rear, when he was .faiick down 
knocked over the parapet of the bridge with a 
musket-shot wound in the head, bis engineer officer, Lieutenant 
Maunsell, who was standing near him, being struck in the 
samo place. Up to this time, Reid states in his despatch, “ all 
was going on admirably, the troops were stead}', and well in 
hand, and I made sure of success.” How long he lay on the 
ground insensible is not known—all thought he was dead—but 
when he came to his senses he found himself on the back of one 
of his Gurkhas. Ho then saw the party of the Jammu contin¬ 
gent on his right hard pressed. lie sent for Captain 
Lawrence, who WO.? his second in command, and, On reviving 
presently meeting him, directed him to take com- o?™co.n- 
mand and to support the right. The reserve, under “V 1 " 1 10 
Captain Lawrence, consisting of twelve hundred 
infantry of the Jammu con I ingen t, was in rear of 
the column. Tho detached party of four hundred infantry 
destined tor the Idgar hud, meanwhile, become perfectly uis- 
orgauised. They rushed into tho main column, and caused the 
greatest confusion, making it difficult to distinguish friend 
from foe. 

The interval which had elapsed between tho fall of Major 
herd and his handing over the command to his successor had 
been very disastrous to tho attack. Whether Major Reid, 
had ho not been struck, would have succeeded, inust ever 
remain a matter for conjecture. Tho officer to whom he 
resigned the command was a very capable man. He was one 
of “ tho Lawrences,” and in the many positions of trust ho had 
occupied under the Government had"always served with credit 
and success. On this occasion ho was not wanting to tho 
reputation of tho family. Succeeding to tho command at t 
moment when, to use tho emphatic language of tho lato" Sir 
Herbert Ed ward es,* “the day was lost,’’''ho did all that it was 
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for a brave and capable commander to do. Beforo the 
command was made over to him, before even he was aware that 
Reid had been wounded, many of the officers who had been 
carrying out Reid’s instructions, receiving no orders, and 
recognising that the attack had failed, had resolved to tall 
back Falling back, they came upon Captain Lawrence, to 
whom they reported themselves, and who, finding matters had 
proceeded so far, directed all his efforts to ensure that the 
retreat should be orderly. Meanwhile a fresh complication had 
arisen. Captain Muter of the 60th Rifles, who was 
with the attacking column, seeing Major Reid fall, 
and apparently regarding Captain Lawrence in the 
light only of 3 political officer attached to the 
Kashmir force, assumed the cojfiiBSttcf of the portioii 
of the column with which ho was serving. This 
caused considerable confusion ; Captain^ Lawrence, 
however, succeeded in asserting his authority, and, finding that 
there was no hope of obtaining the artillerymen who had been 
applied for, nud that the enemy, pressing forward on the right 
flank of tho column, threatened his rear, he retired loisurcly 
and in good order on the batteries behind Hindu Rao’s 
1 mse. Tho attack on the Idgar, conducted by a 
the attack of portion of the Kashmir troops under Captain Dwyer, 
pafcd! 31 " was still more unfortunate. Tho Kashmirics, 
greatly outnumbered, were not only repulsed, but 
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repulse of the fourth column greatly increased the 
difficulties of the assault. I left tho first and second 
columns, to which I must now return, victorious 
inside the breach. Nicholson at once collected 
the great body of his column on tho square of the 
mainguard, then, turning to tho right, pushed 
forward along tho foot of tho walls towards the 
Libor gate. The second column, under Brigadier Jones, had 
previously d-irod the ramparts, and, passing the Mori bastion, 
p . I planned their flag, in the manner already indicated, on 
"he summit of tho Kabul gate. Nicholson advanced beyond 
this in the hopo of feeling the support of the fourth column. 
i.'Ut- wo have seen that the attack of this column had 
failed, and it was this failure which now rendered the. 
] osition of the advanced assailants difficult and dangerous in 
tho extreme. 



NICHOLSON KESOLVES TO PUSH ON. 
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pushing along the foot, of the walls towards the Labor 
,o ouv troops had been assailed by musketry fire from the 
houses in the place, and by grape and round shot from the 
&oliingarh and the palace. This, however, had not impeded 
the advance. But when the column had reached the western 
extremity of the town, and ascertained that, by the failure of 
the fourth column, the defences there were still in the hands of 
the enemy, they saw that their entire position was altered, and 
that they had before them another struggle at least as serious 
as that which they had but just then overcome. 

The Labor gato of the city was the gate which led to the 
Chandni Chuuk or principal street of the city. 

This gato was commanded by a bastion about two- YasWonof 
thirds of the way between it and the Kabul gate. 

But io reach this bastion not only had narrow 
streets, the houses in which were strongly manned, to be forced, 
but the left of the attacking party would be ex¬ 
posed to a very heavy lire from the enemy now 
concentrating there. It was a prospect such as to 
mako the boldest leader pause. Nicholson was a 
man of great daring, but there were men with him 
at the time, not less brave, who pointed out to hi: that under 
the circumstances in which he found himself it would be wiso 
to be content with establishing himself in the houses which 
dominated the position, and await intelligence before advanc¬ 
ing 'further. Seymour Blane of the 52nd, who acted as 
his^ brigade-major, strongly pressed this advice upon him 
Major Jacob of the 1st Fusiliers, a most able and gallam 
otlicer, and who commanded the regiment on tin 
supported this view. But Nicholson was impatient 
to press on. lie believed that delays were dan¬ 
gerous, that the fullest advantage should 1$ token, 
at tlie moment, of the successful storm. More than 
two hours ha l already elapsed sinco his men had 
od triumphant on the breach. A firm footing in 
the city had been gained. But this was not in itself feufficiimt. 
The repulse of the fourth column had renewed the hopes of the 
enemy. To destroy tin . o it was necessary, in the opinion of 
Nicholson, to penefr.Ut into the city. 

In front of the cebaam was a lane, tolerably strait lit, about 
ten feet wide, but narrowed in places by projecting buttress i 
or towers with parapets. Whore these* buildings' existed th 0 
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y was narrowed to about three feet.* The city side of 
the lane was bounded by houses with flat roofs 
and parapets. Not only were all these buildings 
strongly occupied by the enemy, but the lane was 


further defended by two brass'guns; one, about a 


m 


hundred and sixty yards from its opening, pointed 
the direction of the advance; the second, _ahout a hundred 


yards in rear of the other, commanding it. Behind both 

* - - . • i • _ •» _ X’ ,-x.-L„ * 


was 


yiuub in icai vuuw, - -- o 1 

a bullet*proof screen, whilst, projecting as it were, from the wall, 
was the bastion commanding the L&hor gate, armed with heavy 
pieces, and capable of holding a thousand men. . 

It was this formidable position that Nicholson decided to 
attack* whilst yet the enemy might still be under the 
1 liQ a63ault * influence of their defeat at three out of the four poinU 
attacked. On receiving the order, his men dashed gallantly 


up the lane, took the first gun with a rush, and then pushed 


on to the second. But within ten yards of this they were 
assailed by a fire of grape and musketry, and volleys of stones 
and round shot, thrown by hand, so severe that they recoiled 
under the terrible and ceaseless shower. There was no shelter 
for them, and they were forced to retire. It would 
ciiiantryof fjo difficult to paint in colours too bright the exer- 
tions of their officers. Conspicuous amongst these 
was Lieutenant Butler of the 1st Fusiliers. This 
officer penetrated up to the bullet-proof screen already men 
tinned. How ho e caped with his life was a marvel. At the 
screen two bayonets were thrust at him which pinned him be¬ 
tween them as if no were between the prongs of a fork. There 
ho stood, unable to advance or to retire, until, firing his revolver 
down the loop-holes, he forced the men who were thrusting at 
him to withdraw their weapons.*}* # 

The assailants wero, I have said, forced to retire. Only, 
however, for a few moments. Tie-formed, they 
dHvcnbad: again advanced. Again they captured tiie first gut, 
which was spiked by Captain Greville, 1st Fusiliers; 
ocaii. they dashed at the second. As they rushed on, *their 
leader, Major Jacob of the 1st Fusiliers, a cool, 
daring, and accomplished officer, was mortally 


again. 


* « The 1st Bengal Fusiliers in the Delhi Campaign,” an article contributed 
to Hi !;woo<Fb Magazine for January 1858. 

.. The 1st Bengal Frc»fflc«» in the Dchli Campaign.” 
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NICHOLSON IS STRUCK DOWN. 

nded. Lying tliero on the ground, knowing his hour hacl 
orue, tho gallant Jacob called to his men to press 
onward. Hut tho tiro was tremendous. Wemyss, 

G-reville, Caulfield, Speke, Woodcock, Butlor, all 
officers belonging or attached to the 1st Fusiliers, 
were in turn struck down. Tho men, greatly dis¬ 
couraged, were falling back a second time, when Nicholson 
rushed to tho front. His voice never rang more 
nobly, his presence was never more inspiring, than 
when, waving his sword, he summoned the men to 
follow where their general led. But the broken 
order could not be restored in a moment, and, before a suffi¬ 
cient number of men could respond to the call, John 
Nicholson was struck down by a bullet which 
pierced his body. 

The wound was mortal, and Nicholson knew it to be so. 
But neither the agony of tho pain, nor the certain approach of 
death, could quench tho ardour of that gallant 
spirit. He still called upon tho men to go on. He So men on 5 .* 8 
insisted on lying there till the lane should bo 
carried. But he was asking dying, as he had asked living, that 
which was all but impossible. Without artillery, the enemy’s 
position was too strong to be carried. Soldiers not accustomed 
to be baffled, tho same men who that morning had carried the 
walls by escalade, had recoiled twice before it. In that lane 
alone eight officers and fifty men had fallen. There 
was nothing for it but to retire. The fallen hero 
was then carefully removed to his tent, and the men forv 1 
fell back on to tho Kabul gate. Nicholson still °' reure * 
lived, and, the lungs being uninjured by the ball, the doctors 
Lad some hope of his life. He alone had the certain conviction 
that the triumph for which ho had prepared would escape his 
grasp. 

By the fail of Nicholson the command of tho 
first and second columns, now established at or 
near the Kabul gate, devolved on Brigadier Jones, 

C.B. 

Whilst the infantry were thus contending with alternate 
success and mishap to establish themselves in the 
imperial city, tho cavalry were not less actively 
employed outside tho walls. It had never been 
absolutely certain that all the four columns would succeed 
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jeir attack, whilst it was tolerably clear that the failure of 
any one of them would, entail a counter assault fiom tlic 
victorious enemy. It was necessary likewise that the flanks of 
the assaulting columns should be efficiently covered. With 
wise prevision, then, General Wilson had directed Brigadier 
Hope Grant to move with the greater part of his cavalry and 
n, troop and a half of Horse Artillery at the time of the assault 
to the vicinity of No. 1 battery, to check any attempt to take 
our storming'columns in flank by sortie from the Labor and 
Aj mir gatesTand to hold himself in readiness to act as circum¬ 
stances might require. , „ . ni , 

Hope Grant, taking with him two hundred men ot the 9th 
Lancers, four hundred of the Sikh horsemen, and a 
mStcbSSl troop and a half of Horse Artillery, under Major 
Tombs, moved to the point indicated. Handling • 
his men skilfully, he effectually covered the assaulting columns. 
Moving onwards as the columns advanced, ho then took up a 
position under the walls of the city, covering the batteries. 
Here he remained, ready for further action, till the moment 
when th'. movement of the enemy on his right showed him 
that the fourth column had been repulsed. In fact, the enemy 
following up that column had thrown themselves into the houses 
and gardens near Kishanganj, and now opened a heavy musketry 
fire on the cavalry. Hope Grant at once ordered the Horso 
Artillery to the front. Tombs galloped up, unlimbered, opened 
fire, and compelled the enemy to fall back. As they did so, 
the guns on the Burn hastion opened out on the cavalry* At 
a distance of five hundred yards, drawn up for 
action, though compelled to remain inactive, theii 
presence on the spot constituted a material aid to 
tho infantry then endeavouring to mako good their 
position within the city. For two hours they stood 
to receive. General Wilson, alive to their danger, 
promptly despatched Captain Bourchier’s battery to aid them. 
But the round shot from tho Bum hastion continued to empty 
saddle after saddle, or to dismount officer after officer. Nine 
officers of tho Lancers had their horses shot under them. _ Con¬ 
spicuous on either side of this gallant regiment 
SaSW were tho scarlet-clad horse of Dighton Probyn, 
i-rcator bo- am ] the Panjabis of John Watson in their slate- 
c^aiiory coloured garments. Gallantly they stood, conscious 
that thus exposing their lives without the power ot 
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retaliating they were serving the common cause. At the end of 
about two hours the cavalry were further reinforced by about two 
hundred of the Guides and Gurkhas. Shortly afterwards came 
tho intelligence that the infantry had established their positions 
within tho town. Then, and then only, did H-pe Grant with¬ 
draw leisurely to Ludlow Castle, satisfied that he had not only 
prevented the enemy from following up their victory over the 
fourth column, but had occupied their attention with a very 
considerable result on the main operations. 

We have now to consider the operations of the The reserve 
reserve column. column. 

The commander of this column, Brigadier Long- 
field, having previously detached tho ,wing of the Biluch 
battalion, three hundred strong, to the right of No. 2 battery, 
followed No. 3 column through the Kashmir gate, and cleared 
tho College gardens. One portion of tlie column, consisting of 
the 4th Punjab Rifles and some of the 61st Regiment, occupied 
these gardens ; whilst anothor,.composed of the Jhmd An. \iliary 
Force and some of the 60th Rifles, held tho Water bastion, 
tho Kashmir gate, Colonel Skinner s house, and.the houso of 
Ahmad Ali Khan, a large, commanding building. 

The position of four out of the five columns of the attacking 
force as tho evening sot in may thus briefly bo 
described. The entire space inside the city from 
the Water bastion to tbe Kdbul gate was hold by work, 
the first, second, and fifth columns. The fourth 
column, repulsed in its attack on Kishanganj, was holding tho 
batteries Khind Nimbi house. Wo have still to account * 
for tho third column. I left that column, gallantly led by 
Colonel Campbell, holding a largo enclosure parallel with tho 
Chandni Chauk, called tho Bcgam Bagh, anxiously expecting 
assistance from the other columns, and exp sed to a heavy lire 
of musketry, grapo, and canister. 

The failure: of the first column in its attempt to master tho 
lane leading to tho Chandni Chauk, and tho repulse 
of the fourth column, a count for the leaving in an J|. C /wTnto 
unsupported position of Colonel Campbell. In ropjv.vtac-^ 
advance of, and without communication with, the cohunu. 
other columns ; in tho vicinity of a position strongly 
occupied by the enemy; liable to be cut off from tho main 
body; the "position was eminently dangerous. But Colonel 
Campbell knew himself, and he knew tho men ho commanded. 
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jLij. Ct y to dare, anxious to press on. But the Jami 

Masjid had been made impregnable to an attack from infantry, 
and* the Brigadier had neither artillery to beat down, nor 
powder-bags to blow up, the obstacles in the w T ay ot his men. 
Under these circumstances, taking a soldierly view oi the 
situation, he had occupied the Begam Bagh, resolved^ to 
hold it till he could communicate with head-quarters. W hilst 
occupying this position ho was rejoined by the Kumaun 
Battalion, belonging to his column, but which had in the 
advance diverged to the right, and had occupied the Kotwain 
An hour and a half elapsed, however, before ho was able to 
communicate wi n head-quarters. Then, for the first time, he 
learned that the first and second columns had not been able to 
advance beyond tho Kabul gate, and that he could not bo sup- 
1 orted. 

A glance at the plan of Dehll will make it evident,.even to 
non-military readers, that with the main body 
unable to penetrate beyond the Kabul gate, it would 
be injudicious for the third column to attempt to 
hold the Begam Bagh during tho night. Colonel 
Campbell, then, leisurely fell back on the church, 
tho nearest point at which he touched tho reserve column. 
Placing the 52nd in the church, he occupied Skinner’s house 
with the Kumaun Battalion, and posted the 1st Pan jab Infantry 
in the houses at the end of the two streets that lead from the 
interior of the city into the open space around the church.* 
At the head of these streets guns had previously been posted. 

I cannot leave the record of tho achievements of what was 
accomplished on this terrible day without making some more 
particular reference to the special duties which devolved on tho 
artillery. 

When the third column entered tho city through the Kashmir 
gate, it was followed by Major Scott’s light field battery 
(No. 14). Heavy fighting was 'going on in the streets. Two 
p'uns, under Lieutenant M. M. FitzCorald, were at once sent to 
Ahmad Alf Khan’s house on the right of tho College gardens, 
to support the 60th regiment, which was soon after joined by 
tho 52nd. Two guns, under Lieutenant Mia to Elliot, joined 
the Bilfichis and Cist regiment in the College gardens, where 
Lieutenant Elliot was soon dangerously wounded. The 
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Major Norman’s Narrative in the Blue Book, No. 6, 1858. 
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rfiinine: two guns, under Lieutenant Aislabie, joined 
NicbCs column just as it had been compelled to retire to 
tlio Kabul gate, and assisted in all the subsequent fighting o 
that column until the capture of the Labor gate, 
and Elliot’s guns were more or less actively enga ? edun all the 
St-fighti4 that took place on the le t anil i^thfcen re 
including the capture of the magazine and bank. 1 be losses ot 
the battery in men and horses were considerable, but not gieatei 
than were to be expected when manoeuvring m narrow streets 
under constant musketry fire from the bouses. 

A review of the work of the 14th September, 135/, 
that though the British loss had been heavy, thouga 
all had not been accomplished which it had been 
hoped to accomplish, yet not only bad great obstacles 
been overcome, but a solid base had been obtained 
whence to continue and complete the work, in loss 
than six hours the army had lost sixty-mx officers, 
and eleven hundred and four men m killed and 
wounded. Four out of five of the assaulting columns were 
within the walls, but the position which they field was extended 
and, owing to the failure of the fourth column, their rigfi. 
flank was threatened. The enemy were still strong in numbers, 
strong in gmis, strong in position. They, too, hau had success 
as well as reverses, and they had not yet abandoned all hope o 
ultimate victory. 

The first care of the assailants was to secure as 
could the posts that they had so dearly gained. 

That night the engineers who were still tit for duty 
—they were hut few, for out of seventeen ten had 
been struck down during the assault were sent to 
fortifv the advanced positions. Hero they throw up 
barricades and loop-holed and fortified tlio houses commanding 
the approaches. To maintain the flank communications between 
the heads of the several columns strong pickets, throwing out 
vedettes were established.f 
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* They remained in the citv, horses in harness, without relief until late on 
the 17th"of S< i.tember, when tiny were sent bank to Ludlow Cusilo very used 
,t„ a detachment of the gunners, under Lieutenant Aislabie, was retained 
in’the Coil 40 gardens until the 20th of September. They manned some 
heavy morbus and howitzer; there, and shelled the palace and the bridge of 
boats. 

f Medley. 
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Sucli was the result of tlio assault of the 14th September, 
At the cost of a very heavy loss of life a firm 
i’- jiew^the lodgment had been gained. The five assaulting 
day; 80 1 columns numbered, exclusive of the Kashmir Con¬ 
tingent, five thousand one hundred and sixty men. 
Of these, eleven hundred and four men and sixty-six officers, or 
about two men in every nine, had been killed or wounded. 
Amongst the brave men who were killed or died of their 
wounds, were Nicholson, of whom I shall write further on; 
Jacob of the 1st Fusiliers; Speke, 65th Regiment Native 
Infantry; Salkeld, Engineers; Roper, 34th Foot; Tandy, 
Engineers; Fitzgerald, 75th Foot; Bradshaw, 52nd Light 
Infantry; Webb, 8th Foot; Renfray, 4th Panjab Infantry; 
Pogson 8th Regiment; MacBarnett, Pavidson, and Murray, 
doing duty respectively with tho 1st Fusiliers, the 2nd Panjdb 
Infantry and tho Guidos. Tho number of wounded officers 
amounted to fifty-two, of whom eight wero Engineers. All 
these officers were but a type of tho xmreformed British army. 
They were men in whom their soldiers had confidence, whoso 
physical energies had not been neutralised by a premature exer¬ 
cise of the powers of the brain, who had learned their duties in 
the practical life of camps, who were ever to tho fore in manly 
exercises in cantonment, as eager as able to lead their men on 
tho battle-field. Honour to their memory ! Howover limited 
their acquirements might have been regarded by examiners, 
they at least knew how to lead their men to victory! 

The determination not only to hold tho ground already won, 
but to continue further operations, was not arrived 
General xv;i- at by General Wilson without considerable hesitation. 

The success achieved, important as it was, had not 
from the t>o- corresponded— I will not say to his anticipations, 
gained, 101 ' 1 ' 1 for he had never been very confident—but to his 
hopes The repulse of the first and fourth columns, 
the mortal wound of Nicholson, the tremendous loss in killed 
and wounded, the conviction he personally acquired that 
evening that the city h d yet to be taken,—all these considera¬ 
tions combined to work on a nature never very sanguine or 
Kdf-reliant, nd now enfeebled by anxiety and ill-health. The 
General’s first thought had been to withdraw the assaulting 
ca Jumna to the positions they had so long held on tho ridge.* 


* Colonel Turnbull, then on Sir Archdale Wils< a’s stall, writes mo that the 
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HESITATION OF GENERAL WILSON. 

_ From this fatal determination General Wilson was 
tho splendid obstinacy of Baird Smith, aided by the 
soldier-like instincts of Neville Chamberlain. What 
sort of a man Baird Smith was, I have recorded in a 
previous page. Neville Chamberlain had been cast 
in a mould not less noble. A soldier almost from 
the hour of his birth, Neville Chamberlain united 
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to tho most complete forgetfulness of self a courage, a 
resolution, a coolness equal to all occasions. Tho only fault 
'hat tho most critical could find with his action was that he 
was too eager to press forward. If a fault, it was a noble fault 
—a fault which the critics carefully avoided. But, warring 
against Asiatics, to go forward is never a fault, and I have been 
assured, not by one but by many, that Chamberlain’s personal 
daring had contributed greatly to inspire with confidence the 
soldiers he commanded. 

Chamberlain was Adjutant-General of the Army. Ho had 
been a consistent counsellor of bold and daring moasures, and 
h° had more than once, after repulsing a sally of the enemy, led 
the counter attack which had driven him headlong within the 
city. In one of theso daring pursuits he had been severely 
wounded, and it was this severe wound which had prevented 
him from taking an active part in the actual assault. But from 
the summit of Hindu Itao’s house ho had witnessed all the 
events of that memorable day. The repulse of tho fourth 
column, and tho demonstration made by tin enemy to pursue 
that column, seemed for a moment indeed to imperil his position, 
and ho had summoned the native guard to the roof to defend 
the threatened magazine. This danger was averted by tlio 
action, already recorded, of 'Hope Grant and the cavalry. But 
this episode in no degree diverted tho attention • >f the Adjutant- 
General from the other events. He nod d the first successes 
of tho other columns; then the check—the apparently insur¬ 
mountable cdieck—evidently a bar to further progross on that 
day. To Chamberlain its significance was clear and unmis¬ 
takable. There was but one course to pursue. To hold at 


statement in tlio text had been disputed. He adds: ■< Even If tho General had 
c sine idea of tic- kind, lie hud < very t xcm.e. The very plan which had been 
ty pw* ed upon him had failed; tlio columns’ had b. on •* 
driven back; and, instead of taking tho vvk do city, we merelv held . A". a 
line of rampart in n city some seven miles round."' There tan. be no doubt 
to the cnrrectnees of U.v statement iu Ihe text 
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j cost, the positions taken, to fortify them, and to make them 
the base of a fresh attack at the earliest moment. Unable to 
move himself, he sent to the General a record of his convictions, 
accompanied, by an earnest request that he would hold the 


ground for the night. 


Baird Smith’s 
resolute 
answer to 
Wilson. 


Would tho written request of the Adjutant-General, not 
actually on the spot, have alone sufficed to turn the General 
lrom the course which a personal inspection had at once 
suggested to him ? It is doubtful. The General undoubtedly 
believed that the safety of the army would be compromised by 
the retention of the positions they had gained. Fortunately, 
Baird Smith was at his elbow. Appealed to by 
General Wilson as to whether ho thought it possible 
for the army to retain the ground they had won, 
his answer was short and decisive, “ We must do so.” 
That was all. But the uncompromising tone, the resolute 
manner, the authority of the speaker, combined to mako it a 
decision against which there was no appeal. General Wilson 
accepted it.* 

The following day, the 15th, was devoted to tho securing of 
Sop,. 1 * 5 , the positions gained, to tho establishing and making 
use of mortar batteries to shell the city, tho palace^ 
and tin; Selimgarli, to the restoring of order, and to the arrang¬ 
ing of means for putting a stop to indiscriminate plundering. 
'1 hat onr troops were permitted to carry out this programme 
r . .i,- 3 witb but sli ght disturbance from the “enemy, 
on ti. ir.tii. shows how truly Baird Smith and Chamberlain 
had judged the position. It is not too much 
to affirm that a retrograde movement on tho 15th would, 
or the time, have lost India. As it was, whilst a mortar 
battery, established by our engineers in the College gardens, 
effected considerable damage in the enemy’s defences, and our 
men, under the cover of that fire, were able to occupy and 
fortify some houses in front of tho position taken the previous 


* Many other officers gave the General tho same advice. Amongst others 
prominently, his Assistant Adjutant-General of Artillery, Cap';.in Edwin 
.Johnson, who shored his tent. r lhis officer not only constantly urged General 
Wilson to see the matter through to its bittor end, but 8ustnined°him in his 
hum r of depression, and by his (nG, judgment, and practical ability, con¬ 
tributed to bring bis mind into a state wiiiirg to accept tho advice of 
Chamberlain and Baird Smith. All the foremost officers of tho array 
Nicholson, Jones, Hope-Grant, Reid, and others, had been all along in favour 
of decisive action. 





KISHANGANJ EVACUATED B\ THE REBELS. 

veiling, the enemy’s fire from Selimgarh and the magazine 
was comparatively ineffective. Already the depression of 
failure, which our retirement would have changed into the 
joy of triumph, was beginning to weight their efforts very 
heavily. 

I have said that measures were taken on the 15th to restoro 
order and to put a stop to indiscriminate plundering. 

The fact is, that the part of Dehli which our troops P SIn the 
had occupied was the part which abounded in stores j^^eans 
containing intoxicating liquors. What a temptation 
this would be to men faint from work of the severest character, 
and subjected for months to deprivations on the ridge, may 
easily be conceived. The indulgence in half an hour’s unchecked 
impulse might paralyse the force. The danger was imminent, 
for the advanced guards fell victims to the snare. But it was 
met promptly and with energy. The General ordered that the 
whole of the liquor should be destroyed, and the order was, to a 
very groat extent, carried out. 

The morning of the 16th dawned hopefully. During the 
night anfl in the early morning the enemy evacuated 
the suburb of Kishanganj, whence they had, on the 
14th, repulsed the fourth column. The besiegers at 
once occupied the position, and captured five heavy 
guns which had been left thero by the enemy. ^ 

strength of tho place made a deep impression on them, and they 
could only wonder why it had been evacuated. The fire from 
the English batteries also had, by this time, effected a breach 
in the magazine, and a party, consisting of H.M.’s 61st Regi¬ 
ment, three companies of the 4th Panjab Rifles, and the wing 
of the Bilueh Battalion, was detached, personally directed by 
the General, to storm it. They did storm it with 
but little loss to themselves—throe men only being -ndthoina- 
wounded —another proof of the growing depression 
of the enemy. The capture was of tho highest im¬ 
portance, the magazine containing a hundred and seventy-one 
guns and howitzers, most of them of the largest calibre, besides 
ammunition of every kind. 

On the afternoon of the same day, the enemy made an attempt 
to recapture the magazine, as well as tho workshops adjoining 
it. They advanced under cover of tho Are of some guns in 
front of tho palace gate, carried the workshops, but were driven 
back from the magazine, and ultimately from the w orkshops 
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THE STORMING OF DEELL. 

also. On tMs occasion, Lieutenant Lenny of the Artillery 
displayed great, coolness and contempt of death. For, mounting 
on the roof of the magazine, he pelted the enemy with 
rfnuy tryof shells which were handed to him with their fuses 
burning t * 

It would he natural to imagine that the fact that tbo army 
could not only hold its own, but make an impression upon the 
rebels so formidable as that implied by their abandonment ot 
Kishangani, and their feeble defence of the magazine, would have 
inspired the General with a confident hope as to the 
Continued ultimate issue. But no was still desponding, aL«., 
with Nicholson dying and Chamberlain unable to 
take an active part in his operations, it needed all 
the exertions of the engineers, than whom it would have been 
impossible to have collected a more daring and energetic set 
0 f iiien,f to induce him to sanction the necessary forward 
movement. 

* The 5th L oop 1st Brigade (Native) Bengal Horse Artillery was the only 
battery of native artillery which remained faithful to us whon it had the 
v , ,f mutinying. It was quartered at Jalandhar when the mutiny 
:'Xed Lro I." utenant Benny thou marched it to Debit On the 9th o 
t u i v . t fter the fanatic attack by tho rebel cavalry on tlie rigid of our camp, it 
w-is thought advisable to take away its guns and horses as a precautionary 
measure. The native officers and men begged to be allowed to prove their 
loyalty, aud wore placed in charge of the mortar battery on the ridge, wha.h 
thVy manned and worke ‘1 without relief until tho end oi the siege. 

On the 14th of September Lieutenant Benny took some of these native 
trunners into tho city with him. They carried by hand acouplo of 12-pounder 
mortars, and were usefully employed in shelling tho house, and streets in 
front of our attack. Lieutenant Benny himself earned the\ietoria Cross for hts 
callaut conduct recorded in the text, at the attack on the magazine, and the 
loyalty of his troop was a striking proof of Ms personal mfluuice \\ lien the 
cit- had fallen, guns and horse; were r<stored to his men, aud the oth troop 1 at 
brigade did gallant t- rvico in the Bohilkhand campaign. 

+ Pr. -eminent amongst there were Alexander Taylor of whom Baird Smith 
tliu- wrote ; “ Ho was, throughout, my most able and trusted subordinate, 
Gwwe Chesney at a la lor period author of the Bailie of Dorhtng; Fred 
a . 'Henry Brownlow, both shot down m the assault; Julius 
Medley, who to ability and daring added a genius for organization of no 

oommo^oider.^ wilgou . s min(1> at this particular period, may bo 

cat bor'd from Ilia correspondence. “We took possession, lie wroo- at 
o'oloek ou the afternoon of the 16th, “of the magazine this morning with the 
i„ 0 f only three men wounded. This advances us a 'ltUe, but it is dri... - 
rX !iow work. Our force is too weak for this street-fighting, when we have 
to gain om way inch by inch, aud, of ' ho force wo have, unfortunately there 
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the 17tli and 18th the advance was pushed still further. 
Tho brain-task fell to . he engineers, it having been 
decided to avoid the line of the streets and to sap 
through the houses. In this way the bank, Major 
Abbott’s house, and the house of Khan Muhammad 
Khan were taken, and tho besiegers’ posts were 
brought close up to tho palace and the Chdndni 
Ghauk. During these days, too, the positions on the right and 
left, indicated by the Kabul gate and the magazine, were 
brought into direct communication by a line of posts. 

Nor were the artillery silent. Whilst tho steady progress of 
sapping was going on, the heavy morfc.ru and guns 
in the magazine, and tho recovered and re armed aruueP bc 
batteries of the enceinte bastions and gates were at 
work, pouring a continuous flight of shells into the city and 
palace. Of the enemy’s resistance it may be said that, though 
continuous, it was not characterised by the determination which 
had marked their conduct on the 14th. They had read their 
doom, and, though they still fought, their hearts wore inspired 
neither by tho hope of victory nor by the energy of despair, 
Many had abandoned the city. Tho courage of those 
who remained was still undaunted, but hopelessness Tho resist- 
of success had weakened their mental energies. 

Partly to this cause, partly likewise to the skill of 
the attack, it was duo that the British losses on those days were 
small. 


ance 

Blackens. 


The position of tho attacking force on tho evening of tho 18iu 
hua thus been described: “ The line of the canal may 
lie said to havo been our front; on its hunk some Scpt ' 18 ' 
light mortars were posted, to clear tho neighbourhood of the 
Labor gate: while light guns were posted at the main junction 
of the streets, and sand-hag batteries erected to prevent tho 
possibility of a surpiise.” * * Tho establishment of communica¬ 
tions botweon the extreme right and loft has been already 
mentioned. In the rear everything was our own. 


is « large portion, besides Jammu troops, in whom I place no confidence 
I find myself getlin,: weaker and weaker eveiy dnv, mind and bo b- ,miV 
worn out. The least exertion knocks me down. 1 walk v. itk difficulty ami 
fully expect in a day or two to Ik- laid altogether on mv bod. , \\y w' ! 

long' and hard stria b- still before us : I hope I nv.iv be nLl.- to see i’ o < > 

* Eight Mob tin' Campaign against the Bengal Sepoys, Bourchkr 
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Still all was not couleur de rose. On the morning of that day 
an attack on the Ldhor gate had been directed, 
atuak'on the and failed. Grcathed, who directed that attack at 
i.uhorgato the head of a column composed ot detachments from 

fli ' 3, the 8th, the 75th, and a' Sikh Eegiment, and sup¬ 

ported by fifty men of the 1st Fusiliers, had to advance up a 
narrow lane leading into the Ckandni Ghauk through a gate at 
the end of it. This gate had been closed, and behind it dwelt 
the unknown. Greathed had led his men up the narrow Line, 
but as he approached the end leading into the Chandm Chauk 
the gate was suddenly thrown open and displayed to his as¬ 
tonished gaze a 24-pounder pointing at the assailants. 1 his 
gun opened suddenly with grape on the column, whilst simul¬ 
taneously from the houses on either flank poured a smart and 
continuous fire of musketry. No wonder that the men recoiled. 
They were enormously outnumbered, and occupied a cramped 
position, which gave no play for manoeuvring. Greaihed drew 
them back, and, bringing a 6-pounder to the front, ordered a 
charge under cover of the smoke. But all was in vain. For a 
moment indeed the hostile gun appeared to be in the possession 
of his men; * but the odds were too great, the position too 
confined ; and the enemy were thoroughly on the alert. ^ Recog¬ 
nising, after atreshrepulse, thatthe attack had failed, Gieathed 
gave the order to retire. He effeefed his retreat in good order 
and without los 3 , the enemy not venturing to enter the lane. 

The repulse of Greathed’s column filled the mind of General 
Wilson with despair. “ We are still,” ho wrote, that 
iffitV-n 1 " 8 same day, “ in the same position in which we were 
Ge.vrai yesterday. An attempt was made this morning tc 

Ui: ' ' take the'Labor gate, but failed from the refusal of 

the European soldiers to follow their officors. One rush, and it 
would have been done easily; but they would not make it. 
The fact iB, our men have a great dislike to street-fighting; 
they do not see their enemy, and find their comrades falling 
fr un shots of the enemy who are on the tops of houses and 
behind cover, and get a panic, and will not advance. This is 
very sad. and, to me, very disheartening. W r e can, I think, 
hold our present position, but I cannot see my way out at all. 
I have row only threo thousand one hundred men (infantry) in 


* Blackicr,oil’s Magazine, January 1858. The writer of the ar'ieleis known 
tj the author: his statements may be relied upon. 
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tff&^city, with, no chanco or possibility of any reinforcements. 
If I were to attempt to push on into the city, they would be lost 
in such innumerable streets and masses of houses, and would 
be annihilated or driven back.” The reader will remark that, 
desponding as are these words, they mark a step in advance oi 
those uttered on the evening of the 14th. Then, General 
"Wilson was inclined to retire to the ridge to save his army. On 
the 18th, though he still doubted of ultimate success, ho felt he 
could hold his own. 

On the 19th action of a different character was taken. A 
glance at the plan will show the position, previously 
described, attained on the evening of the ISth. 

Immediately in front of our right was the Burn bastion, no 
longer supported by the presence of a strong hostile 
force in Kishanganj and Taliwari. Now the Burn ba^ion™ 
bastion commanded the Labor gate, and with it the 
Chandni Qhauk ; and, though from the British advanced post in 
the Bank that important street could be occupied, it would be 
difficult to maintain it and to push on operations against the 
palace and the Jami Masjid until the remaining strongholds on 
the enemy’s left should be occupied. 

To the clear minds of tlio Chief Engineer and of his principal 
coadjutor, Captain Alexander Taylor, tho require- 
meuts of the position were apparent. With tho 
concurrence, then, of the former, Captam Taylor 
obtained from the General an order to tho Brigadier 
commanding at tho Kabul gate to place at his 
disposal, for operations on tho following morning, a 
body of men to work through the intermediate house?, and thus 
to gain tho Burn bastion. Whilst this gradual and necessarily 
somewhat slow process was being adopted, a column of about 
five hundred men, taken from tho 8th, and 75th, and tho Sikh 
regiment, proceeded, under Brigadier William Jones, to attack 
the Labor gate. 

Tho sapping party, directed by Captain Taylor, gradually 
made their way through the detached houses 
situated between the Kabul gate and the Burn 
bastion, annoyed only by a constant musketry tiro jonr^! ' ier 
maintained by the enemy upon such of their number 
us were forced to show themselves. Progressing, as it were, 
the j aicceeded, as night fell, in occupying a house 
which completely overlooked the Burn bastion. "From this 
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ie they were able to pour a commanding lire upon the 
occupants of the latter, and they did this with so much effect 
that the enemy, convinced of the impossibility of holding it, 
evacuated it during the night. Brigadier Jones then pushed 
forward his men, and found it deserted. But his men were in 
a very unruly condition. Much brand} 7 had fallen into their 
hands, and it was difficult to keep them steady.* 

The news brought to the General that night (19th) by Lieute¬ 
nant Turnbull of the 75th, attached to his staff, of 
The immense the capture of the Burn bastion, could not fail 
capture. to revive his spirits. It was an immense gum ; for 
the possession of that bastion was the certain key to 
the capture of the Lahor gate. So impressed was General 
Wilson with the importance of the conquest that he sent some 
officers of his staff to spend the night in the bastion, and to take 
measures for its retention. The precaution, wise though tit 
was, was not needed. The enemy by this time were thoroughly 
cowed, and, far from thinking of recovering the place, were 
hurrying out of the city as fast as their legs could carry 
them. 

The capture of the Burn bastion was the beginning of the 
^ t end. Early the following morning (the 20th) 
joclrrks Brigadier Jones’s column, pursuing the advantage 
of the previous evening, carried the Lahor gate 
with a rush; the Garstin bastion fell also to their 
The Brigadier then received instructions to divide 
and, whilst detaching one portion up the Ch&ndni 
occupy the Jami Maajid, to proceed with the re¬ 
mainder towards the Ajmir gate. The opportune arrival of 
Major Brind and his artillery caused the Brigadier to confide to 
him the command of the first portion. Brind, 
having under his orders, in addition to his own men, 
the 8th Regiment and the 1st Fusiliers, marched 
at once to the Jami Masjid, and carried it without 
He had no sooner occupied it than he perceived 
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difficulty. 


♦The men were in a very unruly state .... Much brandy, beer, and 
nth--r intoxicating liquors were left so exposed by ffia enemy, that it would 
seem they had almost been left al>out purposely; and though the officers 
endeavoured to persuade their men that the liquor was poisoned they did 
not succeed .... One old soldier, a thirsty sonl, taking up a bottle of 
brandy, and looking at it, sad; “Oh no, Sir, the capsule is all i-gbl— 
F.Xbhaw and Go.—no poam that/'— Blackwood's Magazine, January 1858. 
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ho one tiling wanting to assure the complete capture of 
the city was to assault the palace, promptly and 
without delay. He, therefore, on the spot, wrote 
a pencil noto to the General reporting his success, 
and urging him to an immediate attack on iho royal 
residence. 

Meanwhile Jones had penetrated to the Ajmir gate, 
simultaneously tho main body of the cavalry, going 
round by the Idgar, found the camp of the mutineers' 
outside Dehli evacuated, and secured the clothing, 
ammunition, and plunder left by the rebels in the 
hurry of their flight. 

General Wilson responded to Brind’s noto by ordering the 
advance of the column at tho magazine to attack 
the palace.* The decreasing fire from the battle- a force 
ments of tho residence, famous in history, famous tho 

in romance, of the descendants of B&bar, had made 
it abundantly clear that the last representative of the family 
which had for so long ruled in Hindustan had, with his family 
and attendants, sought refuge in flight. When tho British 
troops (tho GOth Hides), pressing forward, reached the walls, a 
few fanatics alone remained behind, not to line them, for their 
numbers were too few, but careless, of life, to show to tho very 
last their hatred of the foe they had so long defied. Powder- 
bags were promptly brought up, and tho General, 
anxious in the generosity of his heart, to do honour 
to the man who had helped to blow up the Kashmir 
gate, sent for Home to apply tho match. The gates were 
then blown in, and the British troops entered and hoisted tho 
British flag. The Selimgarh fort had been occupied oven a 
little earlier. Its capture was effected in a mauner which 
demands a separato notice. 

Some short time before the assault on' the palace gate. 
Lieutenant Aikman, with a small party of Wilde’s Sikhs, hod 
been directed to feel his way to the left. Aikman, 
the most daring and intrepid of men, knew tho . Ai l km '^ n car ' 
ground thoroughly; ami having received, as he .VuuWr;.. 
imagined, permission to act on his own judgment, 
lie resolved to effect an entrance into the Srlimgarh from the 
rear, and hold the enemy as in a trap. Accordingly ho doubled 
round to the Calcutta gate, forced it open, and pushed on to 
the S'dimgarh. The few men in that fort fled on hi- appearance, 
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escaped across the river. Aikman’s attention was t. 
Kf-ned to the gateway at the narrow passage leading from the 
Selimgarh to the rear of the palace. This passage connected the 
rear gate of the palace with an arched gate over the fort, over 
which was a parapet. Were he able to gain possession of this, 
he could stop the escape of multitudes till the storming party 
should reach them from the front. Thus thinking, he acted 
without hesitation, shot the sentry at th<3 gate opening on to- 
the drawbridge leading into the rear of the palace, and placed 
his men in the best position to defend it. He then, with the 
assistance of the Sergeant-Major of Renny’s troop or battery, 
set to work to spike the heavy guns directed against the Water 
bastion. He was in possession of the gate and drawbridge when 
the gates of the palace were blown in. The rush of the fugitives 
was not so great as had been anticipated, so extensive had been 
the flight on the two preceding days. But some at least were 
kept hack. A more gallant or well-thought-out act was not 
performed even during that long siege.* 

In the afternoon of the same day General Wilson, having 
given directions for the establishment of posts at the various 
gateways and bastions, took up his quarters in the imperial 
palace. 

The appearance of Dehli after the capture of the palace, the 
Selimgarh, and the Jami Masjid had placed it in 
arcbiufter $*6 hands of the British, has thus been graphically 
tb: capture, described by a gallant officer who took part in the 
assault apd in the subsequent operations.! 

‘The demon of destruction,” wrote Colonol Bourchier, 
“seemed to have enjoyed a perfect revel. The houses in the 
neighbourhood of the Mori and Kashmir bastions were a mass 
ruins, the walls near the breaches were cracked in every 
direction, while the church was completely riddled by shot and 
shell .... In the Water bastion the destruction was still 
more striking. Huge siege-guns, with their carriages, lay 
about seemingly like playthings in a child's nursery. The 
palace had evidently been hastily abandoned. The tents of 
Captain do Teissier's battery, stationed at Dehli when the mutiny 
broke out, were left standing, and contained plunder of all 


* Official report of Major "VVilde, commanding 4th Sikh Infantry, 
f Eight Months 1 Campaign against the Bengal by Colonel George 

Eourchier, G.B, BA. 
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Tlic apartments inhabited by the royal family combined 
a most incongruous array of tawdry splendour with the most 
abject poverty and filth. The apartments over the. palace gate, 
formerly inhabited by Captain Douglas, who commanded the 
palace guards, and Mr. Jennings the clergyman, were denuded 
of every trace of the unfortunate party which had inhabited 
its walls, and with whom, not many months before, I had spent 
a happy week. It was with a sad and heavy heart that I 
paced its now empty rooms, which could tell such terrible tales 
of the scenes there enacted.” 

Dclili was now virtually won. But, though the strong places 
had been occupied by British troops, thousands of the mutineers 
were still in the vicinity, armed, and ready to take advantage 
of any slackness of discipline. The very relief of guards and 
batteries was still a matter of danger and difficulty, nor did the 
eyent of the following day, which deprived the rebels of their 
nominal leader, lessen in any material degree the magnitude 
of the risk. 

The King of Dehli, his family, and his personal adherents 
had shown themselves as easily depressed by 
adversity as they had been cruel and remorseless 
when Fortune had seemed, in the early days of the 
revolt, to smile upon them. The result of the events of the 
14th September had produced upon the mind of the ^ 14 

King effects precisely similar to those which had, 
for the moment, mastered the cooler judgment of the British 
commander. We have seen that General Wilson, surveying 
his position on.the evening of tho 14th, declared that a prompt, 
retreat to his original position could alone save the army. 
Baird Smith and Neville Chamberlain forced him, so to speak, 
to remain. On tho other side, tho King and hi advisers, 
deeply impressed by the successful storm of tho assailants, and 
not considering that success outweighed, or even balanced, by 
the repulse of tho first and fourth columns, rapidly arrived at 
the conclusion that unless the British should ret ; ro, tho game 
was up. There was no Baird Smith at the right 
hand of the King to point out to him how many 
chances yet remained in I 03 favour if he would but 
profitably employ the small hours of tho night; no 
Noville Chamberlain to urge him, above all things, 
to dare. Whon tho morning of tho 15th dawned, 
and the British were seen to have retained their positions, to bo 
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king preparations for a further advance, the hearts of the 
King and his advisers fell, and they began even then to discount 
the future. 

Still, as long as the Selimgarh, the palace, the Jami Mas]id, 
and the Lahor gate were held, no active measures for retreat 
were taken. But when, on the night of the 19th, 

Sept. 19. 7 ° 
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flight. 


the Burn bastion, virtually commanding the Labor 
gate and the Chandni .Chauk, was captured, tlio 
thought that had been the uppermost in every heart 
found expression. That thought was flight. 

The commander-in-chief of the rebel army, the Bakht Khan, 
whom we have seen exercising so strong an influence 
at Bareli,* evacuated the city that night, taking 
with him all the fighting men upon whom he could' 
depend. Ways of egress, that by the bridge of boats 
and those by the Kbairati and I)ehli gates, were 
still open to them; and of these ’ they availed 
themselves. Bakht Khan exerted all his eloquenco to induce 
the King to accompany him. Ho represented to him .that all 
was not lost, and though the English had gained their stiong- 
hold the open country was before them, and that, under tho 
shadow of his name and presence, it would be still possible to 
continue the war, always with a chance of success. 

Had Bahadur Shall possessed a spark of the persistent nature 
or the vigorous energy of his ancestors, of Babar, 
or Humayun, or of Akbar, that appeal had not been 
made in vain. But ho was an old man—one of that 
class of old men who have exhausted youth iu their teens, and 
who become, with increasing years, more and more nerveless, 
and irresolute. It is probable that throughout tin) mutiny the 
King had been a mere puppet in tho hands of tin otheis. 
Whilst tho siege lasted the chiefs of the army had sustained 
their power over him by promise, of ultimate victory. But 
with impending defeat their influence vanished ; and tho old 
King, acted upon by events, was in the humour to fall undei 
any spell which might seem to promise him immunity for his 
misdeeds. 

thou°ht8^f Such a spell was at hand. Of all the nobles 
iSfcaii°h»b about him tho wiliest was Ilalii Bakhsh Mirza, 
v..rztL whose daughter was tho widow of the eldest son 


Tlu* King 
vacillates. 


* Vol. III. page 203, note. 
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King. It is probable that in the early days of the mutiny 
the counsels of Ilahi Bakhsli had been strongly in favour of 
vigorous action. But he had a keen eye for probabilities. The 
events of the 14th and 15th September had read to him no 
doubtful lesson. He foresaw the triumph of the English.—a 
triumph fraught with ruin to himself and his family unless he 
could turn to account the few days that must still intervene. 

He did turn them to account. Having made all his plans, he 
listened, without spe aking, to the eloquent pleading 
made to the King by tho commander-in-chief, Bakht 
Khan. AY hen all was over, and when Bakht Khan had iY purpose, 
departed with a promise from the King that he would 
meet him the following day at the tomb of llumayun, Ilahi 
Bakhsh persuaded the Mughul sovereign to accompany him to his 
house for tho night. Having brought him there, he moulded him 
to his purpose. He pointed out to him the hardships which would 
follow his accompanying the army, assured him of its certain 
defeat, and then, showing the other side of tho shield, indicated 
t.J la t a prompt severance of his cause from the cause of the 
i ipdhis would induce the victorious English to believe that, up 
Jo that moment, he had acted under compulsion, and that lie 
had seized tue first opportunity to sever himself from traitors. 

These arguments, urged with great force upon one whose 1 >rain 
power, never very strong, was waning, had their effect. When, 
the next day, the King of Dehli, his zonana. his sons, 
an, ‘ nobles, mot the rebel commander-in-chief at 
the tomb of llumayun, ho and they declined to 
accompany him. Lather than undergo the fatigues, 
the perils, tho uncertainties attendant nn the pro¬ 
longation of a contest which they had encouraged, they 
deliberately preferred to trust to tho tender mercies of the 
conqueror. What thoso tonder mere' *s were likely to be aid 
not seem to trouble much the degenerate Mughuls. They 
promised, at all events, a quick decision a decision preferable 
to the agony of suspense. 

Bakht Khan and tho rebel army then went tbeir 
the royal family and 
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leaving behind me royai iamuy ana a numerous 
crowd of emasculat'd followers, tho scum of tho 
palace, men born never to rise above tho calling 
of a flatterer or a scullion. So far had the plans of 
Ihihi Bakhsh Mirzu, succeeded. Tho next step 
difficult.. It involved tho betrayal of his m • \ r. 
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Difficult, the task was not insurmountable. Cliief of the native 
agents maintained by the English to obtain correct 
of i Tilui riK " Ca information regarding the movements of the enemy 
Bakhsh during the siege, was Munsln Itajab All, a man 
possessing wonderful tact, cleverness, assurance, 
courage— all the qualities which go to make up a spy of the 
highest order. He possessed to the full the confidence of the 
English administrators, and he was truo to his employers. 
With thi 3 man Ilaln Bakhsh opened communications. Eajab 
All requested him simply to detain the royal family for twenty- 
four hours after the departure of the rebel army, at the tomb 
of Humayun, and to leave the rest to him. 

Ra : ab All communicated tho information he had received to 
Hudson of Hodson’s Horse ; Hodson at once rode 
Smmun‘- ure down to the General’s head-quarters, communicated 
cated i ■> c.ip- the nows, and requested permission to take with 
tain Hodson. y m a par ty 0 f his men to bring in the King. I 

have evidence before me which it is impossible to doubt that 
General Wilson was inclined to treat the King of Debit as a 
man who had placed himself outside tho law. His instincts 
were in favour of awarding to him condign punishment. It was, 
then, with the greatest difficulty that those about him persuaded 
him ' to add to the consent he gave to Hodson’s request the 


condition that the King, should he surrender, must bo brought. 


tutlu lilU - ' **--I u 

in alive. Hodson, taking fifty of his troopers with him. galloped 

down toward tho tomb. _ 

Who was Hodson? Some men are born in advance of then 
age, others too late for it. Of the latter class was 
Hodson. J-fodson. Daring, courting danger, reckless and un¬ 
scrupulous, he was a condottiere of the hills, a freo-lanco of the 
Middle Ages. He joyed in the life of camps, and revelled in 
the clang° of arms. His music was the call of the trumpet, tho 
battle-field his ball-room. He would have been at home in the 


camp of Wallenstein, at the sack of Magdeburg. In him human 

_. -I P 1 * jl. _ .1. .. 1 -I r Klnr, i pniipnci Ml m 


suffering awoke no feeling, tho shedding of blood caused him 
no pang, tho taking of life brought him no remorse. The 
certaminis gaudia did not entirely satisfy his longings. Those 
ioys were but preludes to tho inevitable consequences^the 
slaughter of tho fugitives, the spoils of the vanquished.* 


* “If I into tho palace,” ho had writte . on the 30th of August, “ the 

Iloub of Tniimir will not be worth live minutes’ purchase, I ween.” 
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son rode off, full of excitement, towards the tomb of k 
mayun. As ho approached that time-honoured 
structure lie slackened liis pace, and, making way *®°^°^ dcs 
cautiously to some ruined buildings near the gate- the King, 
way, posted his men under their shade. Having 
taken every precaution, he then sent to announce to the King 
his arrival, and to invite him to surrender. 

Within the tomb despair was combating with resignation. 
The favourite wife of the last of the Mugliuls, ThP<ceue 
anxious above all for the safety of her son, a lad within the 
not old enough to be implicated in the revolt, and ^md/un. 
yet not too young to escape massacre, was imploring 
the old man to yield on the condition of a promise of life ; the 
mind of the old man, agitated by a dim recollection of the 
position he had inherited and forfeited, by despair of the present, 
by doubts of the future, was still wavering. Why had not ho 
acted as Akbar would have acted, and accompanied the troops 
to die, if ho must die, as a king? What tc him were the lew 
years of dishonour which the haughty conqueror might vouch¬ 
safe to him? Better life in the free plains of India, hunted 
though ho might be, than life in durance for him, a king! But 
then rushed in the fatal conviction that it was ioo late. He 
had decided when he dismissed Baklit Khan ! The Frank and 


his myrmidons were at his door! 

Yet still tho difficulty with him was to act on that decision. 
His mind was in tho chaotic condition when every¬ 
thing was possible but action. I 4 or tvo hours, then, suTcnders >n 
ho hesitated, clutching at . very vague idea only to 
reject it; his wife, his traitorous adviser, his sur- be spared, 
fundings, all urging upon him one and the same 
cpunsel. At last a consent was wrung from him to send a 
message to Hodspn that lie would surrender provided he should 
receive from that officer an assurance that his life should bo spared. 

On receiving this message Hodson gavo the promise.* Then, 


* Four days Liter Hodson wroto in his journal: “ I would much rather haw 
brought him (tho King) into Delhi dead than li\ing.” llo in the sarao 
journal recorded his acquittal of the King of active participation in the 
revolt. 

Hearing, f< nr months later, that Lis sparing of th* Kin life had 

been construed into personal leniency on his part, ho wroto: U I soo that 
many people suppose that I had promised tho old King hU Ufe offer he was 
caught. Pray contradict this.” 
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from his cover, he took post in the open space in 
Hods<jn front of the gate of the tomb, standing there alone 
c,the' to receive the royal prisoner. Preceded by the Queen 
cav^ve a and her son in palanquins, the King issued from 
the portico carried in a similar conveyance. Hodson 
spurred his horse to the side of the palanquin and demanded of 
the King his arms. The King asked if his captor were Hodson 
Bahadur. [Receiving an affirmative reply, the King asked for 
a promise from the Englishman’s own lips of his life and of the 
lives of his wife and her son. The promise given, the arms 
were surrendered, and the procession moved towards the city. 
The progress was slow, and for a great part of the journey the 
palanquins were followed by a considerable number of the 
King’s retinue—men never dangerous, and now thoroughly 
cowed. These gradually dropped off as tho Lahor gate was 
approached. By that gate Hodson entered, traversed 
him over tj ^ 10 Ohandm Chauk, and brought tho King to the 
sirA.wnoon. Palace, ho having expressed tx desire to seo Sir 
Archdale Wilson. But Sir Archdale refused to see 
him, and deputed his Aide-de-camp, Lieutenant Turnbull, to see 
him placed under a European guard in the Begam’s palace. 
Turnbull executed this order. 

So far Hodson had acted as a chivalrous officer of tho nine¬ 
teenth century. But the spirit of the condoiiierc, now c.ime into 
play. The same active agents who had informed 
him of the whereabouts of the King now came to 
tell him that two of the King’s sons and a grandson, 
men who were reported to Lave taken part in tho 
massacre of May, had not accompanied the rebel 
army, but weie concealed in the tomb of Humdyun 
or in its vicinity. The information excited all tho savage 
instincts of Hodson. These men could not stipulate 
for mercy. Ho might himself “ rid the earth of 
those ruffians.*’ He rejoiced in the opportunity.* 
The following morning, then, having obtained per¬ 
mission from the General to hunt down the princes, 
ho started, accompanied by his second in command, 
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* '* In twenty-four Lou . 1 1 disposed of the principal members of the Uou«o 
of Tuimur tlu Tartar. I am not cruel, but I confer that I did rejoi e in O 10 
opport"uity of lidding the earth of there ruffian*.’’—Letter from Hodson. 
23rd September, 1857. 
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aoaea tenant McDowell, a hundred troopers, ancl liis two spy- 
informers, Munslh Eajah All and Ilalh Blkbsh Mirza, and redo 
for Hmnayun’s tomb. The three princes, Mirza Ivhazar Sultan 
Mirza, Mughul Mirza, aud Abu Bakht Mirza, were in tho tomb, 
attended by a considerable number of the scum of the people— 
the same who, the previous day, had seen, without resistance, 
their King carried oil’, and who were not more prepared to 
resist now. It is true that the more daring among them, seeing 
tho approach of Uodson, implored the princes to resist, offering 
to defend them to tho last. Better for tho princes, RefU5t>3t0 
ten thousand times better for Hudson's reputation, promise to 
if tho offer had been accepted. At least, then, tho J}“" thelr 
Englishman would have been able to avei that ho 
killed his enemies in fair fight. But, with the example of then- 
father before them, the princes hoped to gain the promise ot 
their lives by negotiation. For two hours they 
implored that promise. Uodson steadily refused it. 

Their spirits weakened by tho useless effort* the 
three princes then surrendered to tho mercy and 
generosity of the conqueror. _ 

They came out from their retreat in a covered cart, bnmlar 
carts conveyed the arms, of which Ilodson, in the meanwhile, 
had dei.rived tho crowd. Hodson placed troopers on either side 
of the cart which bore the princes, uud directed it towards i .e 
Liihor fate. The people, the same miserable population who 
had previously followed the King, followed this procession also. 
Between them and the cart containing tho princes were a 
hundred of Ilodson’s far-famed horsemen. 1 hero was no real 
danger to l.v apt •.•■•bended from them. The ' “to 

act Hodson would have rejoiced had they displayed tho 
smallest intention to resist. Ho wanted blend, tbs smses 
were blinded by his brutal instincts V ive-sixt ns ot the journey 
from the nlaee of capture to Dohli had been completed wiihout 
vbo display . f tho smallest hostility on die part of the crowd. 
IK-, air in m then, of any other mode of grata tying his h ugings, 
he i nlc- the pr. -sure of tho mob upon h;s horsemen u proto.v 
for ridin" up to the cart, stopping it, mid ordering the princes 
to di> mount and strip to their under garments. Then, address- 
in"- the troopers, he told them in a loud voice, so as 
to be heard by tho multitude, that the prisone.s 
were batchers who had murdered Erglish women 
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The question as to whether Hodson was justified in taking 
Comments on ^ * ^0 pimc6S lias beon much debated T > 

iiod S( .n- s .ct many of the foremost men in India it has appeared 
seemed that unn fessa_ry murder. To them it has 

Lut there js no doubt that the general feeling j u the camn of 
TO thKav C '“ tt6 «*&» »f D.*b-,°'u,tifi«l Soo 
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King. One prince too L-i n ^ Sam ° °" nfin ^ent as the 
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BRIND ENSURES THE SAFETY OF THE CITY. 

( then, the shooting of the princes still remains one of the k 
03 t painful episodes connected with tho Mutiny. 

It is now timo to return to the city. I left it on the evening 
of the 20th, its outer defences fully occupied Ly the British 
troops. On tho following morning began the work of securing 
the inner streets and gulleys. To Major James Brind — known 
in the camp for his gallantry, for his untiring energy, for the 
earnest and persistent manner in which he had pounded tho 
enemy, as “ Brind of the batteries ”—was allotted the task, in 
conjunction with the Chief Engineer, of ensuring tho safety of 
the gateways and posts. 

A more high-minded, a more gallant, or a more merciful 
officer than Major James Blind never lived. Every soldier 
knew, and every soldier loved him. He brought to his task all 
the characteristics which had gained for him respect and 
affection. But that task was no light one. The scum of tho 
rebel army still lurked in the place, hiding in mosques or 
buiied in underground receptacles. As Major Brind went about 
it ho was again and again startled by reports of cold-blooded 
slaughter of his soldiers, of their being enticed by a promise 
of drink into the dark corners of the city and there basely 
murdered. He found that numerous gangs of men were 
hanging about, prepared to interfere with the reliefs of tho 
batteries and posts, and that it was even pi ssible they might 
attempt to surprise the garrison. The timo was critical. It 
was necessary to show the rebels that we wero prepared for 
them. Major Brind, therefore, determined to make 
an example of the first gang of assassins who might 
be caught. Just, at the moment a murder of an 
atrocious character was reported to him. t ollecting 
a few artillerymen, Brind hastened to the spot, 
stormed the mosques and houses where tho murderers and tb nr 
associates were assembled, ordcied tho perpetmtors to ho 
;xecut.ed and made over the remainder tc too authorities. 
This act of vigour, combined with acts < i the same nature 
carried out by other commanding officers, had a wonderful effect. 
The remainder of the rowdy e uent quilled tho city, and frun 
th a t day forth there was neither murder nor disturbance. 
Major Brind was then able to conlinuo, in comparative freedom 
from alarm, bis task of making the gateways and other 
military posts a .bio from a' tuck. Colonel Burn, 

an officer not attached to the forco, but who, being on have 
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c time, had joined it, was, on the 21st, nominated military 
governor of the city. J 

One sad event remains yet to bo chronicled—the death of the 
heroic man who, sweeping across the Punjab, had come down to 
reinforce the besieging army, to inflict a deadly blow on the 
enemy at Nujafgarh, and to command the storming party on 
8_, „ *’\ e l4th - After lingering for eight days, John 

JoimNiciwi- f ] loholson died. As fortunate as Wolfe, he lived 
foa dies. long enough lo see the full success of the attack he 
had led with so much daring. At the ago of thirty- 
seven he had gained the highest rank alike as an adminis¬ 
trator and as a soldier. There never lived a man who more 
thoroughly exemplified the truth of the maxim that great 
talents are capable of universal application. Whatever the 
work to which he had applied himself, he had succeeded. 
His mastery oyer men was wonderful. His penetrating glance 
never failed in effect. It was impossible" to converse’ with 
him without admitting the spell. With all that, and though 
he must have heer. conscious of his power, he was essen¬ 
tially humble-minded. “ You must Dot compare me with 
Herbert Edwardes,” he said to the writer in 1851. In ap¬ 
pearance, especially in the eye and the contour of the face 
he bore a striking resemblance to Lord Eeaconsfield, as Lord 
beacons field was when, as Mr. Disraeli, ho first became leader 
of the Opposition. The resemblance had been remarked by 
many when he visited England in 1850. What he might have 
lieeome it is difficult to guess. It is difficult because it would 
hard to put a limit to l»is career. Looking at the point 
whence he started, at the reputation he had acquired at the age 
of thirty-seven—the reputation of being the most successful 
administrator, the greatest soldier, the most perfect master of 
men—in India, it is impossible to believe that ho would haw. 
fallen short of the most famous illustrations of Anglo-Indian 
history, for to all the military talents of Clive he united a scrupu¬ 
lous cons ience, and to the administrative capacity of Warren 
Hastings he joined a love of equal justice for the lights of all 
The stronghold had fallen, “ the first great blow struck lit 
the rebels’ cause.” * The total loss of the armv 
im arks on f rom the 30th May to the final capture on the 20th 
September, had amounted to nine hundred and 


* Medley. 
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REMARKS OX THE SIEGE. 


ty-two killed, two thousand, seven hundred and ninety-five 
minded, and thirty missing, out of a force never numbering 
ten thousand effective mon. But, in addition to these, many 
had died from disease and exposure, 

“ In the history of sieges,” wrote at the time an officer, in 
words the truth of which the lapse of thirty years has con¬ 
firmed,* “ that of Dehli will ever take a prominent place. Its 
strength, its resources, and the prestige attached to it in the 
native mind, combined to render formidable that citadel of 
Hindustan. Reasonably miglit the Northern Bee or the Invalide 
liusse question our ability to suppress this rebellion if they 
drew their conclusions from the numerical strength of the little 
band that first sat down before Debit. But the spirit that 
animated that handful of soldiers was not simply the emulative 
bravery of the military proletarian. The cries of helpless 
women and children, ruthlessly butchered, had gone home to 
the heart of every individual soldier and made this cause his 
own. There was not an Englishman, in those ranks, from first 
to last, who would have consented to turn his hack on Dehli 
without having assisted in meting out to those bloody rebels 
the retributive justice awarded them by his own conscience, his 
country, and his God.f It was this spirit that buoyed them up 
through all the hardships of the siege, that enabled them, for 
four long months of dreary rain and deadly heat, to face disease, 
privation, and death, without a murmur.” 

It was indeed an occasion to bring out the rare qualities of 
the British soldier, to show how, under the untoward ^ 
circumstances of climate, of wet, of privation, ho can B j3icr. lil81 
be staunch, resolute, and patient whilst waiting for 
Ms opportunity, daring when that opportunity comes. With 

41 The Bed Pamphlet . 

t This was written in Calcutta, on the sprt. in October, 1K:T,\ before tin 
details of the siege had buomo known. Lieutenant, now Co!- ,el Tnnbull, 
then on theStaffof Sir Archdale Wi Lon, writes me thot it < not ,;uiu: accurate. 
“1 Lad once,” he writes, k * to toko a message from Colonel Wilson (as he tin n 
was) to Sir Henry Barnard, to say that the Artillery - uld do notliiug more, 
and that all we could do was to sell our lives dearly aa we could.” 
Again with reference to the remark in the text that no ono would have 
consented to turn hi:, buck on D ill: “ We were tim e tim on the verge of 

■ v - treat: I no not think this t il < against us, but on the contrary only shows 
what a desperate state we were if' mono than once ; a state which has never 
been properly realised, nor, as liir as the nail wort concerned, rytr 
appreciated or rewarded. 
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THE STORMING OF DEHLI. 


, too, car; claim equal laurels the splendid Gurkha regiment 
of Charles Reid, the magnificent frontier warriors 
wmSdlT of the Guide Corps, the cavalry regiments of Probyn, 
Watson, and Hodson, the levies from the various 
parts of the Panjab. These men were worthy to vie with the 
British soldier, 'l'heir names, unfortunately, do not survive for 
the advantage of posterity; but their commanders live to speak 
for them. They, in their turn, will leave the stage of this 
world. But, when the tale is told to our children’s children, the 
names of Barnard, of Nicholson, of Baird Smith, of Neville 
Chamberlain, of Charles Reid, of Hope Grant, of John Jones, of 
Roberts, of Edwin Johnson, of Alec Taylor, of Tait, 
the\ipgr s ° f of James Brind, of Lockhart, of Turnbull, of Seaton, 
of Hodson, of Daly, of Tombs, of Rennv, of Jacob, of 
Probyn, of John Coke, of Watson, of Medley, of James Hills, of 
Quintin Battye, of Speke, of Greville, of Aikman, of Salkeld, of 
Home, and of many others—for the list is.too long—will be 
inquired after with sympathy, and will inspire an interest not 
inferior to that with which the present generation regard the 
achievements of their forefathers in Spain and in Elanders.* 


* Colonel Turnbull points out that it is a very strange fact that, whilst 
officers were allowed two years’ service for being at the Alambagh, no similar 
h on wa granted for the much harder service before, and in Dehlf. Yet, ho 
con tin s, “ the siege of, and the assault of Dehli cost the Hvcb of more officers 
and men than did the combined actions, (1) of Havelock, from his departure 
from Allahdbud to the firrelief of Lakhnao; (2) of Outram’s defence 
Lakhnao; (3, of Sir Colin Campbell’s relief of Lakhnao in November, 18^, , 
(4) of Outram’s defence of the Alambagh; (5) of Windham’s defence of 
Kiinhpur; (b) of Sir Colin Campbell's storming of Lakhnao; (7) of Sir 
Hugh Rose’s campaign of Central India; (8) of Whitlock’s campaign. The 
losses iu these eight actions were less by two hundred than the loss sustained 
during the siege and assault of Dehli alone. That loss amounted to 3835 in 
killed'and won uled, not including the native contingent \ The Artillery 
lost 25 | , r e- nt, of their number. Yet how disproportionate were the 
rewards. The real reason was that there was no Commander-in-Ol :ief 
engaged before Dehli tu insist upon the just claims of the gallaut men who 
served before it.— Vide Appendix A, 
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CHAPTER II. 


the Agra surprise, and tiie duab. 


Deeply sensible of tli© fact tliat. a victory not followed up is 
a victory thrown away, General 'A ilson prepared, 
as soon as lie felt his hold upon DehU secure, to ™;°“ Dpthe 
detach a force in the direction of Balandsnalir capture of 
and Aligarh to intercept, and, if possible, cut off the I)cl111, 

rebels. , _ ...... . 

Had Nicholson lived, it had been the Generals intention to 
bestow npon him the command ot this force. On Ins death 
it was thought in camp that it would be offered to FCnding 
the commandant of the cavalry brigade, Brigadier ai roe 
Hope Grant. The presence of this gallant and able 
officer was, however, still thought necessary at Dehli. ^ 

The officer selected was Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Greathed, 
commanding the 8th Foot. 

The force consisted of two thousand seven hundred and 
ninety men, composed as follows:— 

Europeans. Natives. 


Captain Renaming ton's Troop of Hoi c Artillery, 
live guns . . • • . • • 

Captain Blunt’s Troop of Horse Artillery, five guns 
Major Bourchier’B Battery, six guns . 

Sappers ..••••* 
H.M.’a Oth Lanoeis . . • • • ’ 

Detachments, 1st, 4th, and 5th Panjab Ca\ah), 
and Hodaon’s Horse • • 

H.M.’s 8th and 75th Regiments 

1st and 4th Regiments Panjdb Infantry 


60 

— 

GO 

— • 

60 

CO 

— 

200 

300 

— 


400 

450 

— 

— 

1,200 

930 

1,860 


“ Never,” wrote a dl "u.guished member ot the forced “never 
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Einht Months* Campaign ag<nnst the Bengal Sepoy A ny during i\< 
iny of 1857, by Colonel, now General Sir George Bouchier, K.O.B. 








TIIE AGRA SURPRISE, AND THE DuAb. 


boys escape from the clutches of a schoolmaster with greater 
glee than we experienced on the 21st September, when 
we received our orders to proceed on the following 
morning to the plain in front of the Ajmir gatc% 
where a column was to bo formed under the command 
of Colonel Greathed, H.M.’s 8th Foot, destined to 
scour tho Gangetic Duab.” With the exhilarating feeling 


Glad sensa¬ 
tions of 
officers and 
men on leav¬ 
ing Delilf. 


# # o- — ^ » it nil ua uuai tiuij u j 

sufhciently indicated in tho above extract, tho force I have 
Sept. 'M. detailed marched on the morning of the 24th by way 

/A "f* 'f A XT I »» /I . \ va « i 1 . ^ .T ' . i* rt 1 *1 » n ^ 


t of the Hill dan in the direction of JBalandshahr.' 

Crossing the Hindan, and passing through Ghazf-ud-dm 
IS agar, the force reached Dadri, twenty miles dis¬ 
tant, on.the 26tli. There it was clearly proved tliat 
the Gujar inhabitants of the place had sacked the 
loyal town of Sikandarabtid and committed other 
depredations. Their own homesteads were in con- 
„ sequence destroyed. Pushing on, Grcatlicd reachod 
oikandanib&d on the 27th. Here he found himself upon the 
traolc of the enemy, a body of their cavalry having evacuated 
the place only on the day preceding. Tho distance from 


Sept. 26-27. 
Greathed de¬ 
stroys Dddrl 
and c«nic3 on 
the track of 
the rebel?. 


v J ^lil^# J. liv « lit 

andarabad to Dalandsliahr is about eight miles. Five miles 
Horn the latter is the fort of Malagarh, a place which had been 
R id lor upwards of three months by Walldad Klidn, a partisan 
of the royal family of Dehli, and connected with it, it was said. 


~- v wim i l, i l was saia, 

\ ties of blood, io expel Walldad Khan from Malagarh was 

t.hon til,, ..1 , 4’ n_• • & 1 


ff tho first object of Greathed’s mission, 

starting in tho early hours of the 28th, tho column 


reached at daylight four cross roads within a mile 


an. , a liaJl of I>alaiidshahi\ One of these cross roads 


Srpt. 2i 

Moves ou . _ -- --- - .. vuuo 

11 ’^ndohahr. *ed to Malagarh. Balandshalir was immediately in 
t front of the column. 

Noticing that a picket of tho enemy’s cavalry, stationed at 
> f5 • l 088 - back before his advanced cavalry of the 

inn, h force on Pal .ulshah. Greathed divined at once that 
that Nation was the trn . point of attack. Despatching, then, 

■ > ho left trout two Horse Artillery guns, and forming a 
reserve under Major Turner to protect his baggage, he ad- 
vanced, hi ; troops well in liand, towards that town'. 

1 he rebels had occupied a position in front of tho town, at. a 

r u.uor,, r pon . lt . w iero two roa da leading to it converged. The 
• »jeia. position was well wooded, abounding in high crops, 
utdI in gardens, the walls of which were lined with 
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COMBAT OF BALANDSILAHB. 


•®L 


antry. Tlieir guns were in the centre, concealed by the 
crops. 

On this position Greathed marched, four guns of Remnnng- 
ton's troop moving on by the main road; Boureliier s 
battery, supported by a squadron of the 9th Lancers 
and the squadron of the 5th Punjab cavalry, ad- attack, 
vancing on the right, tho remainder of the cavalry 
with the other two guns of Remmington s troop under 
Lieutenant Cracklow, the loft; the 8th and 75th Fo >t and 
tho 2nd Punjab Infantry being at the same time pushed forward 
through tho gardens and houses of the civil station. Remming- 
ton’s guns pounded the enemy in front, while Boureliier 
advanced till he could gain a position to open a cross lire on 
their flank. He soon obtained such a position, and opened fire. 
The rebels, recognising their position to be untenable, fell back ; 
the British centre immediately pushed forward, and drove 
th'm headlong into the town. 

Meanwhile the cavalry under Major Ouvry and Cracklow’s 
guns had circled round to the left, and though Th , cavalrv 
exposed in their progress to a sovere firo from a lurnihc 
sarai* which the enemy had fortified, and from tho right?* 
gaol, which momentarily checked them they carried 
all before them. Their loss, though heavy, was not out of 
proportion to the results obtained by their dash. Tho ad van 
tago they had gained was followed up by tho 
infantry and the remainder of the cavalry, and tho 
rout of the rebels was completed. Four hours after 
tho halt at the cross roads, tho town, three guns, a 
quantity of baggage and ammunit’o. , were in tho 
hands of the victorious troops. The enemy lost about three 
hundred men, tho victors forty-seven in killed and woun U 
The wisdma of forming a reserve to cover tho baggage was 
justified by the results. For no sooner had the Analukull 
main column advanced to attack the town than a the'bvm v 
flying party of the enemy made a dash at tho rquiM wau 
baggage. Major Turner, however, beat them off, 
and Lieutenant Probyn, with the squadron of tho 2nd Cavalry 
following them up, killed several of thorn. 

• Lieutenant Watsoi 1st Panjab Cavalry, and Lieutenant 
Blair, 9th Lancers, greatly distinguished themselves in this 


The Infuulry 
co*uo up amt 
complete the 
defeat of the 
enemy. 


•A traveller’s resting-place. 
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TIIE iGRA SURPRISE, AND THE DUAb. 

_ Aon. Of Lieutenant Roberts, Assistant Quartermaster- 
General, so distinguished in later years, now the commander- 
in-chief in India, who throughout his brilliant career was ever 
foremost when real service was required, Captain Bourcliier, 
who witnessed and shared his heroic eftorts, writes that he 
u seemed ubiquitous.” 

Malagarh was, however, the main object of Greathed’s hopes, 
and he at once reconnoitred with a view to attack 
it. But the blow inflicted at Balandshahr had 
penetrated to Malagarh. The rebels evacuated it in 
a panic, leaving behind them all the plunder they 
had collected there. 


Sept. 28- 
Oct. 2. 

Greathed 
pneh* r on to 
Blalagarh. 


Greathed immediately occupied Malagarh, and issued orders 
to destroy its fortifications. In carrying ont this operation an 
accident happened, by which the engineer, Lieu- 
Acciu 'i*.ii tenant Home, was unhappily killed on the spot, 

unintafme* Home was an officer of great distinction and greater 
promise. He was the sole surviving officer of tho 
gallant band who had blown up the Kashmir gate on tho 
morning of the 14th of September. For that act, one of many 
deeds of skill and daring, he had boon promised the Victoria 
Cross. To die by accident after having survived the storming 
of tho Kashmir gate seemed a hard dispensation; but, though 
Homo did not live to reap the fulness of his reward, he had at 
h ast known how his former splendid service was appreciated by 
his comrades. 

From Balandshahr the column marched, 3rd October, to 
Khurja. On entering this town tho soldiers were 
o i greeted by a sight calculated above all others to 
excite their feelings of resentment to boiling pitch. 
“As we entered Khurja,” writes Colonel Bourchier, 
“a skeleton was stuck up on the roadside, exposed to public 
gitze, against a wall. The head had been severed from the 
body, and cuts in the shin-bones were apparent, inflicted by 
some sharp instrument; and, in the opinion ot a medical com¬ 
mittee, this bkeleton was that of a European female.” 

Khurja was on the high road to Aligarh. It had twenty-six 
them- ad inhabitants, and wa.s a place of some importance, lor 
it paid a considerable revenue. Tho civil ofticer attached to the 
column was, therefore, strongly opposed to the prosecution of 
any measures of retaliation against the towospecq le. Moved by 
hi remonstrances, Greathed, despite the unconcealed iudigna- 
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of his men, spared Khurja, pushed on to Aligarh, two 
marches in advance, where he believed he should meet a 
considerable force of the rebels. 

dhe enemy, however, had evacuated Aligarh and taken 
to the open, and tlie place, was substantially un¬ 
defended. Greathed launched his cavalry in 
puisuit ot t he rebels; caught them in their head lone; a,ui pushes on 
bight; and killed some two hundred and fifty of toAkka ' ilbr ‘ ,] 
them. -Ihe^ British had only three men wounded. Leaving 
•then, a garrison in Aligarji, Greathed pushed on to Akbarabad', 
and was fortunate enough to surprise it with two notorious 
rebel clnef.‘ within its walls. The two chiefs, Manga! Singh 
end Maitab Singh, were tried and summarily executed. 

Greathed now pushed forward in the direction of Agra, from 
v\ M; i place “ epistles, imploring aid in every language, belli 
‘lead anu living, and in cypher, came pouring into 
n the 9th October ho was at Bijaigarh, forty-eight miles 
instant. A ear tins place, the troops came upon a Guise belong¬ 
ing to an indigo factory, containing all its furui- 


turo uninjured, ..ml having servants in attendance. 0cI 9 - 
1]l ' ' ! ' ' »» K>»ted by the undisturbed ip /Vu," 

auce oi his property to that offered by the other V~ : -» 
honses, deserted by their owner?, i» the disturbed reW ‘ a ' 
lstucts, and which were found plundered and destroyed, struck 
the Office™ and won. Th„ „w„or, find fled 

I„r; ; • , n 1,1 J , V 6arli ’ in ntmqvawx of the urgent entreaties 

■ ,Vul . 1 ,r V i: ■ > Sroathed sent forward at lnidnight 

H ; ’,"A tor f e artillery by forced maiehea. Four hours 
ater ho followed with his infantry, using the utmost speed, 
mounting his men on elephants, carts, and camels. The de¬ 
spatches he received on the way became, as ho pro¬ 
ceeded, more end more urgent. “ ilis credit was 
at stake,” he was told, “ if Agra were attacked and 
ho so near.” Thus implored, he pressed on with 
the utmost expedition, overtook his artillery and 
cavalry, and with them crossed the Jaiunah lit the 
bridge of boats under the walla of the fort of A-ra 
on the morning of the 10th. 

To account for the urgent requisitions of the Agi 


Oct 9-10. 

Grcutlifd 
receive* 
urgent 
prayers for 
as-ibi alien 
from Agrn. 


garrison, 


* Bourcbier’s 
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g Xs necessary to give a brief narrative of the occurrences at 

that place from the time we left it. , 

Wo left Agra on the 9tli September. -The death of Mr. 

Colvin had left Mr. E. A. Eeade the senior civil 
Sept. 9. officer in the North-west Provinces. io great 
The condition 
of Agra 




Uliiuei ajj. tuu -- “ 

The condition cat)ac it,y for work, a clear brain, and a largo under- 
r _ . j ^ r . , v-. j iL. ulrtim n, n.hsn- 


Capauiby iui €» —r- . « - , 

standing, Mr. Eeade added the rare virtue of abso- 


lute disinterestedness. Conscioiis that inter ai-ma *' l ent legtis 
Mr Eeade at once wrote to the Supreme Government, iecom- 
mendin^ that until order were restored the administration 
should be vested in the hands of a military chief, and promising 
bis hearty co-operation in any capacity. Pending the orders 
of Government, Mr. Eeade, though the senior officer, retained 
only his office of Financial Commissioner. 

Even before Mr. Colvin’s death, Agra had been agitated by 
the rumour of another attack. The. 23rd Native Infantij, 
which, it will be recollected, had mutinied at Man on the mg i 
of the 1st July—joining itself to the mutinous contingents 
Central India—those of Mehidpur, of Malwa, and of Lhopal 
and to the rabble of the Native States, had iMiched Gwfi i.u. 
There, by tho loyal exertions of Maharajah Sindhia, in active 
correspondence with the political agent, Major Oha^s 
Macpherson, residing in the fortress of Agra, they had been 
detain-d the whole of tho month of August, lo detain them 
so Ion' the Maharajah had strained his authority over his 

followers, and was at times in imminent personal danger. Jo 

restrain them longer was impossible. Early m Sepiembei, 
then, this force of Central Indian mutineers, joined 
ft"** by a number of Gwiiliar malcontents, though not, 
ofc'mrA • it is believed, by any of tho regular army of that 
India - State, broke loose from the capital, and marched on 
Dholnur. This place liea nearly midway between Gwalmr ami 
Agra, being distant but thirty-four miles from tho latter. I e- 
pS’nce, then, of a large force of ti three arms at Dholpur 
constituted an undoubted threat to iho Eatress of Agra. 

inch was known t the time of Mr. Colvins death. It 
was impossible t<> attempt to disturb the intruders 
Py frnm tTlf> "fortTOSS of Asi'tl 


who are em- 
tooldentd V«y 
t; rompUl- 

b vrr silent 
attitude of th* 

i^arrira.n. 


detaching from the fortress of Agni any portion 
of the small garrison,, upon whom the safety of so 
many thousand lives depended. Thus it happened 


tha "the rebels, emboldened by the silent attitude of 
the English, began gradually to feel their way 
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Agra. Sending out detaclimonta from Dholpur about 
the 11th September, they spread over the districts 
of Khairagarli, Fathphr-Sikri, Iiddatnagar, and Sfpl * u< 
Fathabad, expelling from them the native officials in the pay 
of the British Government. 

The storming of Dehli, instead of lessening, aggravated for 
the moment the difficulties of the British authorities 
in Agra. For, although the assault of the 14th ThediBtcui- 
September at Dehli had resulted only in a partial 
success, yet the persistence of General Wilson, Oil momentarily 
tlio lGth and 17th, had had the effect of inducing bf^rfaUof 
the more soft-hearted of the rebels to quit the town. d*m*. 

A considerable hod}" of tliese men, led by a 
tShahzadeh named Firuzsliah, bent their way from Dehli 
towards Mathura, reached that place on the 2(3th September, 
and joining there the rebel Sipahis of the regular 
army—men mainly of the 72nd Native Infantry, Sept. 20 . 
led by one Ilira Singh, a Subahddr of that regiment—effected a 
junction with the rebels from Central India. 

^ To combat the facts and rumours surging about him, Mr. 
Iteade, in conjunction with Lieutenant - Colonel 
Cotton, commanding tho garrison, issued orders, on Sept. 19 . 
the 19th September, to set to work at once to level 
some cost-ados which interfered \\ ith the free play c oque»by 
of the guns -mounted on the fort, and to mine some ^ u ^ l os . 

the more prominent buildings, including the 
£ivat Mosque, which were in dangerous proximitv to the 
walls. 

On the 30th September an order from Calcutta --p- so. 
avus received at Agra, nominating Colonel Hugh c n |V :h 

Fraser, C.lh, of the Engineers., to act as tho is apnointod’ 
Governor-Generars Chief inmissioner for Wra nn U .-mT" 
and its dependencies. 

Three da ye prior to tho installation of Colonel Fraser, 
official intelligence lul l been received in Agra of the com¬ 
plete success of the British arms in Dehli, of the capture of 
tho King, and the slaughter <>f his two sons and grandson. It 
was then anticipated that n column of the Dehli force, released 
from its sL-ge operations, would at once be despatched to 
.'*gra by Gurguon and Mathura on the light bank of the 
Jamnah. 

Great, then, was the consternation in the fortress when tho 
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fopt. 30- 
Oct. 10. 


'vs arrived that though a column under Colonel Grcathe 
had been despatched south-eastwards, it had crossed 
the Jamnah and had taken the route of Khitrja 
,’M 3 un for the and Aligarh. To the minds of the British within 
urgent appii- the fortress there was present always the possibility 
toothed, that Great bed’s force, regarding Agra as secure in 
the strength of its fortifications, might push on 
towards EXnhpur or Bareli, leaving the Agra garrison threat¬ 
ened by the rebels of whom I have spoken. Hence it was 
that the urgent applications I have referred to were sent to 
Colonel Greathedi—applications imploring him to make the best 
of his way to Agra, to relieve the garrison there from their un¬ 
pleasant predicament, and to re-establish the Government of 
the North-west Provinces. 

That these urgent applications should have been misunder¬ 
stood, and have been the cause of some merriment 


Reason w 

tllPSC 
t:oii8 can 
m< 

C 

lore 


nnwi.y among the officers of Givathc.’s force, is scare ly 
wu«d a ‘ surprising. The officers and men of that column 


t.one causcu »v**pnsmg. -- - 

nr rrinu »in hacl for more than three months occupied a position 
before DehH, exposed to the fire of the enemy, to 
rain, and heat, and privations of every sort. Thoy 
were fresh from the storming of the imperial city, and worn by 
exposure, by fatigue, by watchings, their minds were scarcely 
tuned to listen to entreaties for help from men who, however 
anxious a:id wearisome their position, scorned to have enjoyed 
comparative ease in the shelter of the fortress. 

We have already seen how Colonel Groathed, responding to 
the entreaties pressed upon him with so much urgency, turned 
off the Grand Trunk Road and hurried by forced marches to 

^ -r . *1 •- 1 1 i r 1 _ J. .! r . v 4-1 . n t i-i k i n r. I 


the threatened capital. When at sunrise on the morning of 


* ‘<We went,’ writes Mr. C. Ibiikes (Xut<* on th Ayr a Itcvoll\ “to the 
bastion this morning to f-• Colonel Croatia d’s movable column 
the bridge—Sikhs, Landers tbroo butte:its of Ilorrio Artillery, rti *1 
skeletons of iwo Queen’s rogim in. This column c.une in by long forced 
ina v ehes, owing to an express sen! on: by Colom 1 Fra cr. From the bastion 
wo went down to the hob If gate. The Queen’s 8th passed within three 
yards of ns. ‘ Those dreadful-looking men must be Afghans,’ said a lady 
to me, os they slowly and wearily marched by. I did not*discovor they 
were Englishmen till I saw a short clay pipe in the mouth of nearly the 
] U at mail. My he rt bled to see these jaded, miserable objects, and to think 
ni n n tie v must have suffered since May last, to reduce fmo Englishmen to 
such worn, sun-dried f?ki letotis.'’ 



CREATHED REACHES AGRA. 





1 Otli lie marched his force over tho bridge of boats, cheered 
by tho 3rd European Regiment on the bas¬ 
tions, to the gates of the fort, he was informed 
that the enemy, alarmed at his approach, 
had retired beyond the Kart Nadi, a stream 
about nine miles distant.* 

The force halted on the public road in front of the fortress, 
whilst tho Agra authorities and Colonel Greathcd 


(] reathed reaches 
Agra and is in¬ 
formed that the 
eir my have 
retreated. 


were debating about the choice of an encamping ”2SSTSto 


ground 


Two hours were spent in this discussion— tSoenc:»mp- 
dreary two hours for men who had just completed ,D ” ° roun,! ' 


a forced march of forty-eight miles.' Tho “ local executives,” 


touched doubtless by tho sunburnt appearance of the troops, 
were all for encamping them “ in a scries of gardens overgrown 

"lx-,....! ... .1 _._ i i it ,i . O 


with brushwood, where tho guns would not have had a*ran 


sre 


- ^ v* *1 v u mi « v lit K'.l tt 1 (W1 ' t • 

of fifty yards, and where the cavalry could not possibly act/’ 
hut Greathed was too much of a soldier to accede, without urgent 
remonstrance, to such a proposition. 

Ultimately, Greathed s proposal that his men s' mid encamp 
the parade ground, a magnificent grassy plain, with not 


An attempt bus been made to deny this. In hisofiievd report. Mr. Phillips 

1 : fi 110 * 03 a memorandum by Air.—n >w Sir William -Muir 

that there was no intimation given to Colonel Greathe 1, bv ai.v of the 
authorities, on the morning of the 10th, that tho enemy were recross hm” 
liiit the presence of the enemy was cilia r n .known or did- lieved, for I im l 

f, 8 ;' ' d ‘! * l V ,f a Vul 7 hi oh : - Major Henncsay, 

-omtnandanfc of tho Am MilUia, had been on picket duty d 
piewous night (Dih) with militia-men, rnminted and foot, atV.m M-t.-dfe 
testimonial and the <\ metery beyond it. Ills vmrni.oj of th, tt r proi ■■ 0 f tb< 
tni m V> (1 omh some, of lie *ooute had been fired upon , was disrenardvd . 


Was tllc COnful uce tltat the arrival of Colon, l G 'scathed' s r rce. would deter onu 
attempt, (hat his repeated remonstrances led to his being summarily remanded 
to the Fort, The sarr te inj > f one of lift*. Muir's spies v $ 


out tun, tjitt t Off onr o> Jir. iU > spit* > 

r or n fully rejected ” Rejected—by whom? Cc l lair! v by tin* A-A aathr 
rities. Air. Atuir himself, writing the .so d.iv to fcir Hop. Grant r 
lfc WU3 * l hiost complete mirprnu in one sense to us. 1 >ut a g., ..ter one to tl 
(the rebels).’ Major N.-.rman, now General Sir II. Norm - b ' T> , V iot,’ 
lit 1 So 3 : ‘-The head itlu rities at A-ra infornmd Colonel Greatbed tl. tin- 
insurgent force Km Dlmlptfr was beyond the Kiri Nadi, ten mil,* tv ()m 
r.ihtoninentd, across which they would find difficulty in 
r lhis information was given in positive terms” It i char then th-it ro’n’ 
viticed in their own mind if tho on my l ad or. ,ed ibe’Km i Na \{ 
were U i lies distant, tho Agra officials oou ma on ’ x \ i 

point to Colonel Great!- d. It was, perhaps, unwise in to >r t , 
this. 
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an obstacle within three or four hundred yards of it, ami 
at that distanco only a few high crops, were 
allowed to prevail. The camp was marked out, 
the horses were picketed, and the men went to 
their breakfasts. Some of the officers hastened 
into the fort, others from the fort poured into the 
camp, followed or accompanied by men of ail sorts, 
who seized the long-wislied-for opportunity of communicating 
with their friends of the outside world. 

Tl. men in the camp, having swallowed a hasty meal, were 
variously occupied. Some, pending the arrival of 
wmp!* 10 the baggage, now slowly coining up, had thrown 
themselves on the ground and were fast asleep ; 
some were talking to their friends ; some were assisting to 
pitch the few tents that had reached the ground. 
prc C p S ir l c d to rfl The long inarch had caused the camp to be pervaded 
rest after ]>y an a ir A listlessness and languor, common to 
lhlirtoiU men who have but just completed an undertaking 
of more than ordinary labour. Not a sign betokened an enemy. 
As far as the eye c mid reach, the horizon was clear. The high 
crops and trees which shut in the view at no great distanco 
were stirred only by the breeze. After their long fatigues it 
seemed as though the weary soldiers wore to enjoy at last a day 


of repose. 

This sen • of security was scarcely justified by the certain 
proximity of the enemy, and by the absence of any effort being 
made to ascertain whether the conjectures of the Agra officials 
’were correct. It was soon disturbed in a very sudden and 
remarkable manner. Four natives, apparently conjurors, and 
beating tom-toms, came strolling up to the advanced 
. i y nr* guard <>f the Oth Lancers. On the sergeant in charge 
ordering them off, one of them drew a sword from 
under his clothes and cut him down. Another 
sergeant moving up to the rescue was also wounded. These 
men were soon despatched by the troopers, but, before the 
alarm had reached the rear, round shot “from out the 
blue ! came pouring into the camp. The familiar sound was 
sufficient for the soldiers of DehlL The assembly was sounded, 
though the call was scarcely needed. To start to 
tbeir fcit, seize their muskeis, mount their horses, 
and mail the guns, was the work of an instant. 
:>ut while this was doing the cannonade spread terror among 



TIIE ENEMY DRIVEN BACK. 


<SL 


camp followers, and surprise and consternation among the 


visitors.* 

The enemy’s horse, appearing as if by magic on the scene, 
took prompt advantage of the surprise, charged the still motion¬ 
less artillery, and had sabred the gunners of one gun, when a 
dashing charge made upon them by a rapidly formed 
squadron of the 9th Lancers, drove them hack in Su^fofthe 
disorder. It cost the squadron dear, for Captain oth Lancers. 
French, the squadron leader, was killed, and Lieu¬ 
tenant Jones, his subaltern, was dangerously wounded and cut 
up when dismounted. Greathed, who had hurried to the spot 
a few minutes after the attack had begun, lost not a Greathed 
moment in taking the necessary measures, lie dc- ^f e loy8hl3 
ployed his line and directed Watson to move off with 
a portion of his irregular cavalry to turn the enemy’s left flank. 

The line when advancing was joined by Pearson’s 9-pounder 
battery, whicb hod been despatched from the iort p c , r ^ on 
on the first arrival of Greatlied’s column. This bring* his 
gallant officer, whose distinguished conduct has ^©ground, 
already been mentioned,! had brought this battery 
again into a state of efficiency by substituting for Iho native 
drivers, who had wholly deserted after the disasi rous affair of 
the 5th July, volunteers from tho Eurasian fugitives in the 
fort.l IIo now arrived at an opportune moment on the right, of 
tho lino where there was no artillery* and where the infantry 
were giving ground under tho fire of some heavy ^ ^ 
guns of the enemy which commanded the road along * h , 
which t h a ir cent re was ad vai r ing. rsoi 1 ^rirra^bacfc 

* pressed forward, the limbers of three of these weTO 


♦ “Such was tho terrible panic among tho latter” writes Sir George 
Bourehier, K.C.B., an eye-witness and ruder in tho drama, “ ihat tho.-c office rs 
who had gone into tho fort ami were eager to . vt back to ill ir r:o^ts ccidd 
r ot stem' the torrent of affright;*] beings; an eiTic r of the Dragooua in 
attempting it was fairly carried off his legs and b >rno luck with the crowd. 
Kot Siti&Scd with legitimate means of escape, the gun horses in many cases 
were stiz.d a tin y w ro being led to the gun-, and were found next morning 
in the fort.'* 

t Note, Yol. III. pages 181—5. 

X It is but justice to these men to ncord that, in comequcnce of their 
adndrabhi behaviour i this and c.i other ere.isious, l ord Cunning asked 
Captain Pearson if lie would undertake to raise a battery of them. Bui tiwro 
were sr-vcml reus ms why it wo-, doomed inexp. <iiont to give a pernio tout 
charaoU r to the experiment. 
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‘blown ']] and captured. Simultaneously the cavalry under 
Ouvry, with all the guns on the left under Turner, dashed 
forward with all speed. The rebels, who had not believed it 
possible that a surprised force could so quickly organise itself 
for an active advance, relaxed their efforts under the continuous 
and combined pressure. As the pressure became greater, they 
were seen to be giving way on all sides. A well-timed charge 
Hi- enemy’s ^ atsori and Probyn completed their disorder; 
•u*onier is nor though, with their usual tactics, their cavalry 
thec»va;o- by attem P tecl to laake a diversion by threatening the 
camp, were they successful. A second charge of the 
Lauceis and two squadrons of Hodsou’s Horse sent them back 
more quickly than they came. 

Colonel Cotton had by this time arrived from the fort with 
cvonr-i the 3rd Europeans, and, as senior officer, had as- 
daton sumed the command. Detaching two companies of 
Euro- this regiment to strengthen the Panjab infantry on 
pc.m. and the right flank, where the enemy were still contcstin «■ 
clnuZi. tho ground under shelter of somo high crops, lie 
urged the whole line forward in pursuit. Tho rebels 
fell back in hasty disorder by the Gwdliar road, nor did they 
make t halt even at their camp, -which was found standing about 
inidway between Agra and the Ivari Nadi. . ie infantry, 
completely tired out, were halted, but the pursuit was continued* 
with great vigour and success by the artillery and cavalry. 

“Once-only,” says Colonel Bourchier, “did they,” 
dfcate'caSd tll ° rc1jols > “ make a stand. A few rounds of grape, 
i ircued. however, scatten 1 them in all directions, and tho 

cavalry w r ere soon among their flying ranks, doing * 
great execution. For seven miles the road was one continued 
line s, guns, ammunition w •, camels rushing about 
wit hout their drivens, and baggage of every description -all of 
tlicit fell into our hands. Not a gun or a cart recrosscd tho 
stream ; all became prize owing to the rapidity with which the 
victory wat followed up on the opposite bank, i, few cavalry 
iroopors made their appearance, but soon di.-appoared after a 
few rounds from the Horse Artillery. Thirteen 
V. Ilmmun, l icces of ordnance, with an enormous quantity of 
:-,i. i&koi. ammunition, were brought into camp. Much that 
wait useless was destroyed j and the enemy's oamp, 
with tho ' illages on which it abutted, was burin ” 

No victory could have been more rapid or decisive. It was 
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THE SURPRISE GREATER TO THE REBELS. 


The surprise 
as ; _rpi\t to 
the rebels as 
to the 
British. 


lly creditable to the troops who had that morning marched 
gra, and whom neither fatigue nor hunger, 
nor want of sleep, could stop when an enemy was 
within their grasp. Bourchier’s 9-pounder battery whowSnu. 
had marched thirty miles without a halt before the 
action began. From first to last Greathed’s cavalry and 
artillery had marched at least over sixty-four miles, and the 
infantry fifty-four miles of road, in less than thirty-six hours, 
only after that to move through the Holds and fight a general 
action. It ivas a splendid performance—w r oll marched, well 
fought, w r ell followed up. The forco did not return to their 
camp before 7 o’clock in the evening. 

But it was a surprise! Yes — but a surprise also to the rebels. 
They were not aware, until tlio sleeping camp had 
been startled into activity by the fire of their guns, 
that it wuis Greathed’s forco which lay before them. 

They believed they had to do only w ith the garrison 
of Agra. In adjusting the balance, then, of surprises, 
it must be admitted that the rebels had more re e>on than the 
British to regret the want of a careful look-out. 

The column halted at Agra the three days following the 
battle. A supply of ammunition was obtained from 
the f it, and the wounded wero sent into the hospital 
which had been improvised in the Moti Masjid. 

Here they were attended not only by the medical 
officers but by the ladies, whose zealous and tender exertions 
have been recorded in a pievious volume.* 

Whilst the column lay halted at Agra a change in the 
command of it w r as inaugurated. 

Brigadier Hope Grant was Lieutenant-Colonel of the OfH 
Lancers. Left behind at Dehli in command of the 
cavalry, ho had felt keenly his separation from his 
splendid regiment. He could not, however, devise, nor could 
General Penny—commanding at Dehli, in the absence of 
General Wilson, who on tin* fall of the place had proceed id on 
sick certificate to the Himalayas'—devise any plan by which In 
could serve with tho column to which his regiment was 
attached. For ho was senior to Greathed, and General Pi nny 
did not possess the power to supersede that officer. Ooo 
morning, however, when ruminating over the sad fate which 
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* Yol. III. 100-2. 
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THE AGEA SUEPKISE, AND THE DUAB. 


compelled him to be inactive, Grant received a letter fnjnj_ 

(now Sir William) Muir, the Secretary to the Government of 
the North-West Provinces —a letter begun on the morning of 
the 10th October, and concluded while Greathed was beating 
the rebels —in which occurs the following passage: “You are 
to come on as sharp as you can. . . . You arc to come 
on at once in the mail-cart if possible.” Grant, 
doubting the authority of Mr. Muir to confer 
upon him the command of a movable column, 
showed the letter to General Penny, who, reading 
, through the lines, directed Grant" to proceed to 

Agra, and gave him a written order to assume command of the 
column. 


is directed to 
proceed t > 
Aixra an l 
aseurae coxn- 
in? nd of tbe 
column. 


Tho column had left Agra for Kanhpur before Grant, hurrying 
night and day, reached that place. He overtook it, however, 
an ,e at Firuzabad, the third march out of Agra, and at 
command, once assumed command. Pushing onwards, he 
reached Mainpuri, evacuated by its rebel Rajah, on 
the 10th, and arrived at Kanhpur on the 2Gth October. The 
monotony of tho march had been broken but once, 
roaches*”" 1 1 a on tllG 23rd, of a squadron of tho 9th 

KJniipur, Lancers and two squadrons of tho Panjab cavalry 

with some five hundred rebels, on tho Kali rivulet, 
near Kanauj. Tho skirmish had terminated in the complete 
defeat of tho rebels; Lieutenant Dighton Prohvn 
:,,n«es pursuing them as far as tho Ganges, and capturing 
four guns, a largo quantity of ammunition, and two 
store carts. At Kanhpur arrangements were made whereby the 
strength of the column should be increased, by additions 
Oct. so. principally to its infantry, to about five thousand 
men. On the dOth, Grant crossed the Ganges for 
the Alambagh, but, m consequence of orders from the Com¬ 
mander in-Chief, he halted within a few miles of it, near tho 
MV nniru * Banthra, situated in a fine plain four miles 

th^Mri 9 on the Lakhnao side of the Banni bridge, there to 
&Tbrid g o. av ^ it tl10 arr *val of the Commandor-in-Chief, Sir 
Colin Campbell, on his way to commence operations 
for the final relief of liklinao. To gain this position, Grant had 
a skirmish with the rebels who had occupied the village of 
Banthra. ile drove them out of it, howover, without loss, and 
captured the only gun hey possessed—a 9-pounder, the 
p: operty of the East India Company. 
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VAN CORTLANDT—SlIOWERS’S COLUMN 


ultaneously witli tlio advance of Greathed’s column to 
idtevo Agra, a considerable body of native levies, Van 
raised and commanded by Van Cortlandt—an officer Cortlandt 
of foreign extraction who had served under Eanjit 
Sino-h, and had subsequently to the campaign of l84o-G accepted 
civil office under the British Government—proceeded to restore 
order in the districts to the north-west of the imperial city 
Van Cortlandt was well qualified for the task. lie had had 
great experience of native soldiers, and ho had shown on many 
an occasion, notably whoa ho assisted Herbert Edward® m that 
gallant officer’s campaign of 1848, that he could make them 
S K ht. On this occasion his work was comparatively 
easy. The large villages all over the district sub¬ 
mitted without a blow; many mutinous soldiers 
surrendered to him ; tho roads \vere opened ; and ou 
the 26th September ho had so far reduced the large 
district of Itohtak to submission, that it was possible to re¬ 
establish the civil authorities, and even to collect revenue. 

Another column, under Brigadier Showers, the commanding 
officer of the 2nd European Regiment, was despatched 
on the 2nd October to clear tho districts to the west 
and south-west. This column consisted of portions of 
the Carabineers, of a portion of Hudson's Horse, and 
tho Guide Cavalrv, of a field battery and two or three 

c . n i 1 . * 1 TT< T > . 
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heavy guns and morlars, of the 2nd European Regiment, tho 

. v • , p 0*1 , t j* ^ _ rr» l 


2nd Gurkhas, and a Regiment of Sikh Infantry. Tho first 
destination of this column was (he fort ol Jajbar, ou the 
way to which place it had to march within a few miles of 
Baliabgarh.* 

The Rajah of this place had certainly admitted the aotlu rity 
of the King of Dehli It is more than possible, it is ^ 
probable, that ho had to eh W 1.tw.cn uch a B Siai^ 
course and destruction. Certain it is, that when he 
heard that the British, force was in tho vicinity of his capital, he 
drove out in his to meet it. Tho British 6UbmUs . 

officer with whom he came in contact was the 
notorious Ilodsou. Hodson has recorded his opinion that tho 
Raj nil and hi:; followers deserved to be exterminated; but tho 
orders not to interfere with the native chief f Ballabgaih had 
been so positive that he was constrained to allow him to r< turn, 


* AlfiO e tiled, l tit in- orreotlv, lJullumgarh. 
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marched through tho Eowarl district in the direc 
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Kanaund? d Rewdri was taken without opposition/ Jajhar was 
next reached and occupied, the Nawub having made 
his submission on the 18th. Tho still stronger fort of Kanaund 
Oct. is. * n fhesame district, armed with fourteen guns, and 
containing five lakhs of rupees, surrendered the 
following morning to the Carabineers and Hudson’s Horse, both 
having marched forty-one miles in fifteen hours. Being then 
on the borders of the sandy desert, Showers returned 
Showei/ 1 )# *° *^ e ^- -^ u course of his expedition lie had 

returns. occupied four forts, burnt many villages, and taken 
about seventy guns and £80,000, besides much 
ammunition and many horses. ITo bad captured or forced to 
ne«uit 3 ofim surrender, two princes, the Nawab of Jajhar, and 
expedition, the Rajali of Ballabgarh, and ono notorious par¬ 
tisan, Hakim Abdul Hak, chief of Gurguou. Tlie 
last-named was most justly hanged immediately after the return 
of the column to DehlL 

Showers’s column had scarcely returned to Dohli when in¬ 
telligence reached Geneial Penny that the rebels, 
^Inforwiby n;in f° roe<i by the mutineers of tlie Jodhpur legion, 
the J »dhpur had beaten tho troops of the loyal Rajah of Jaipur 
ti,cir D c ' x - enCW reappeared in great Oreo in‘the districts which 
<•■>«es. had hut just been traversed, reoccupyiDg Rewdri. 

It became necessary, therefore, to orga'niso and 
despatch a second force to restore order. A column composed of 
tho 1st Fusiliers, under Captain Caulfield, tho 7th Punjab 
Infantry, under Godby, a troop of Horse Artillery—tho 3rd 
Brigade—under Colin €•• .J; worthy a heavy battery of 8-inch 
a coiv nn in h°"’itzers and 18-pounders, under Gillespie, a portion 
Rent under of the Corps of Guides, under Kennedy and Snndford, 
repr^?them. tiW } 1,10 ^orso under Lind,\va. ordered ou 

this duty. The direction of it was bestowed upon 
Colonel Gerrurd, an officer of merit and distinction trained in tho 
1st Fusiliers, and who then commanded that regiment. 

GerrarJ marched from Dehlf on tho 10th of November 
Nov io-r r ? ao ^ Bewirf, fifty miles south-west of the imperial 
0V ' 10 city, on the 13th, and reocoupied the fort without 


The unfortunate Riljali was subsequently tried and hailed at Delhi. 
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GERHARD’S COLUMN. 
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;ion. Hero lio was joined hy two squadrons of tlio 
j^raoineers. At Kun&und, which he reached two 
ays later, he was met hy a detachment of the 
Iaridna Field Force—of the three arms, including, 
addition to the police and native levies, the 23rd. 
x'anjab Infantry—under Captain Stafford. Thence 
he pushed on over a very sandy plain difficult to traverse to 
.Narnul, where, it was understood. The enemy had mustered in 

U It was true that on the morning of that, very day, the 16th 
November, the rebels had occupied the village of 
Narnul in considerable force. They occupied it, 
lowever, only to prove for tlio fiftieth or sixtieth 
time in this memorable year, that neither strong 
positions, nor numbers, nor personal courage, will 
avail when there is no leader able to take lull advantage of 
those positions, of those numbers, or of that valour. 

Never was there a stronger exemplification ot the 
larmlcssness of lions,'when the lions are leu by 
isses. Narnul was a very strong place. It lay 
mder a hill about four hundred leet high, which 
formed part of a ridge extending some miles to the 
south-east. It was covered in front—the front facing tho road 
by which tlio British force would have to advance—by low 
walls, forming admirable defensive cover. A large and well- 
filled tank with steep banks, standing much above tie sur- 
uuding plain, distant only about two hundred yards from 
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village, and commanding the road to it, aflonh a another 


village, ami wmiuimuug ...... - 

.uon r position, which infantry might advantageously have 
occupied. The ground to tho left was hr ; k.-u and uneven but tho 
plain in front was level and broad, admirably adapted to die 
movements of cavalry, in which arm the rebels were very strong. 

Such was the position occupied eariy on too morning oi the 
16th November hy the rebel army, flushed with 
recent victory over tho Rajput- levies ot Jaipur. It 
was clear that .their leader, bancand hlmn a rear 
relative of tho Nawtib of Jajhar, was well awaro 
that a British force was moving against him,, tor lie 
had specially selected the strong position ot Narnul 
as one a-raiust which that force would spend us strength in 
. vain. B though the country people were well disposed 
towards him, ho made no effort to procure information re- 
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enemy’s movements. He posted no vedette 

£^^vi.h S tandingthis sent out no scouts. Wielding a numero 
information he post* cavalry, he trusted entirely to liis own oye 
8co!fte. r vcJcttes nor sight to learn when and in what manner tin 
British would advance. 

It would appear that lie expected the British early on the 
morning of the 16th. But when the clock struck 
eight, then nine, and when then the hands began to 
point towards ten, and not a single speck of dust was 
visible on the horizon, lie gave them up for the day, 
and retiring to his camp, near a dilapidated fort of 
the same name, about two miles in the rear, there 
gave orders to his men to dismount and eat. lie thus delibe¬ 
rately abandoned, though for the short space of only one hour, a 
position which it would havo required all the dash, all the 
energy, all the exertions of the small British force, numbering 
altogether about two thousand five hundred men, to carry. 
That hour was fatal to him. 

The fact was, that the impediments* iu the road between 
Kanaund and Nariiul had terribly—though, owin°* 
to the incompetence of the rebel leader, fortunately 
—delayed Gerrard’s advance. The distance to the 
fort of Narnul was but fourteen miles, and Gerrard 
had started at 1 o’clock in the morning. Yet, in the 
first instance, the enormous difficulty experienced by the 
artillery in traversing the narrow and sharp-augled streets of 
Kanaund, and, in the second, the depth of the sand in the roo 
which followed, so hindered the advance, that in ten hours tb 
were only able to accomplish twelve miles! At 11 o’cIo^k 
Gerrard reached the village of Narnul, now guiltless of the 
presence of an enemy. 

How lie and his officers grumbled at the inevitable delay, 
may well he imagined. Not one of them could 
imagine that Fortune was working for them—that 
the blind god wra ! really removing the difficulties 
in front and plotting to spare the lives of many -to 
give thorn in the plain the easy victory which, though still 
certain, would have been difficult and bloody in the village. 
r , At Narnul, I have said, Gerrard saw no signs of the enemy. 
The difficulties of the march had greatly fatigued his men. lie 
therefore halted while a dram was served out, and the men 
devoured I'm small store of food which each had carried with 
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JLiiey had hardly finished this fi ’ u £ a l meal when 
‘it cloud of dust was seen to rise oven.'- gentle swell of the 
ground to the left in front.'* * Another sin'^ e from Fortune! 
Sanand Khan had withdrawn his men for an hour 
that they might break their fust at the encampmJ^t 
near the ruined fort: he was now returning, hoping 
to reoccupy his strong position ! 

In a moment tho British infantry stood to their 
cavalry were in the saddle. A trooper belonging to 
the Corps of Guides rode to the front to reconnoitre. 

As ho nears the rising ground a bullet strikes tho 
ground close to him. But prior even to that 
evidence of the presence of the enemy he had een enough. 
turned to report to his commanding officer, but before he conk 
reach him the rebel horsemen showed themselves in 
numbers moving from left to right along the crest of 
tlio rising ground. Meanwhile Gorrard had ordered 
an advance, the Carabineers and the Guides on the l,mu cr - 
right, linked to the centre by a wing of tho 7th Banjul) 
Infantry, and six, light guns. In the centre tho 1st Fusiliers, 
the heavy lS-p< which it had cost so much trouble to 

drag across the sand, a company of tho Guide Infantry, and thcIVf 
.3rd Panjab Infantry. To connect the centre with 
he Irregular Cavalry and Multani Horse on the SivimcU 
fl, and protected by tho Sikh Infantry, were four 
ght Sikh guns. In front of all rode Gerrard, a handsome 
man, with bright dark eyes and wavy grey hair, his red coat 
cveivd with decorations, conspicuous on his white Aiab, 
urroumled by his staff. So steady were the movements, it 
ight have been an ordinary field-day. 

The trooper of whom I havo spoken had scarcely rejoined liis 
6 iment when the enemy’s guns opened with grape on our 
;ht There replied to them first the light guns of tho 
sailanta; next the big eighteens and an 8-inch howitzer, 
'.any hostile saddles are emptied; so tho rebels, 
ink nig tli I - poor work, mass their cavalry on their 11 
, and come down an itii a shout. But the move- 
t has been foreseen, and the Carabineers and 
<Jei\ moving up at the same moment, gallop to meet 
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'aekuwoiTsMagaziue, June 1858. The writer of the aiticle was present 
ffiiir. 
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lem. About midw 
hosts join. 

It was a gallant conflict. Never did the enemy fight better. 

There was neither shirking nor flinching. Both 
sid^ s went at it with a will. The Guides were 
Commanded by Kennedy,* “ the worthy son of a 
worthy s* * 3 ,” and he led them with a skill and a daring which 
could bo surpassed. The Carabineers, splendidly led by 
W r , who commanded the entire cavalry, equalled, if they 
surpass, their former splendid achievements. Never 
.ore a charge more gallant, and certainly never were the 
>h Cavalry met so fairly or in so full a swing by the rebel 
ise. As the rival parties clashed in deadly shock, the artil- 
ry lire on both sides was suspended as it were by ins tin cl\ 
tho gunners gazing with outstretched necks at the converging 
horsemen. 

The result was not long doubtful. Though the enemy fought 
with tho courage of despair, though they exposed their lives 
with a resolution which forbade the thought of yielding, they 
wero fairly borne down. Tho Carabineers and the Guides forced 
them back, cleaving down the most stubborn foemen, till tho 
remainder, overpowered, sought safety in flight. Then Wardlaw 
and Kennedy, mindful of the mistake of Prince Rupert, gathered 
up their men, and, instead of pursuing the routed horsemen e 
Hie enemy, wheeled suddenly round to tho loft, and came dow 
with a sw < >p on the enemy’s guns. The shock was irresistible 
tho gunners who stood were cut down Leaving the guns, the 
cavalry then went on to prevent any rally on tho part of the 
enemy’s horse. Sc nicely, however, had they passed by who 
the enemy’s infantry and gunners, recovering fror 
inflict!'' try their panic, pushed forward, re-took their los 
guns, and opened fire on our advancing infantr 
They wore not allowed to continue for long this hazardo 
game. For, tie 1 st Fusiliers, coming up with a run, reache 
the gnus after two rounds had been fired, and recaptured then 
On the British loft the cavalry movement had not been f 
successful. The Muitani Horse, new levies, 1 
not displayed the alacrity to come to close quar 4 
which their comrades on the right had so con 
cuously manifested. In vain did their gallant 1 com man 


* Nu w Major-General Kennedy, C.B. 
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COLIK COOK WORTHY’S FEAT. 


nan t Lind dash amongst the foo. But few at fir»t 
V um ’ Noting this, tho Field Engineer, Lieutenant; 
tplirey, who that day acted as Aide-de-Camp to Gerrard" 
up to the hesitating mass, called upon them to follow him’ 
enarged single-handed tho rebel horso. Then the Multan is 
•wed, not, however, ufttil the gallant Humphrey had been 

TtfoX’ 1 C ', td i°r n ’ recei ' i “i a sevcro wound ia Wb right 
, author, slighter, on the left side of his body; “ while 

?ntU iX dlvl .' lod hl . s leather helmet and thick turban 
.h coteied it, .ortunately without injuring his head.” Ho 
sequontly recovered. ° 10 

'ut the action was over The right and the centre had won 
d the chargo of tho Multan is, tardy though it 
completed the good work of their comrades The enemy 
enemy, beaten and in disorder, fell back 
.*=> 1 the gardens and broken ground on their 
•n full retrea- to their camp. Tho British followed them 
th V° ou ?’* e:lt ‘h arm vying with tho other. It was on 
occasion that tho Horse Artillery porformed a feat nn- 
_tabbed ever, in the annals of that splendid 
Aimen It is thus recorded by an eye-witness - * Oo ? kwo t 1!l . v '= l 
On turning up from tho left, the Artillery got into 8 ‘ ' 

all° fully 1 tin'’ f h fl 1 - w “ EL P aratod from tho road by a mud 

, At * his - tro °P. t^is day 

_ unancled by Captain Cookworthy.t rode at full gallon On 

l S° tho Baders, nicelv both toSor next 

:'i r: : . ■ My*. rsc" 

ho Lard ’ " guos tho gtm .*n to 

cave a ' i Th 'VVr 11 ' 0 ^ w, ' ru •-> delighted that 

ni-r; lUn V‘""' ■ iSikllSl whi ' - 1 the feat 

1 Dotlimg for some time, but looked on with 

'pen months and eyes ; at lasl ‘ Truly that is yvor . J, ht oi ;> 

oilull burst lrom their lips spontaneously.”^ -in'mery. 


* Blacl ioo Vs Marjazr J un ,. 185$ 
t N.:\y Major-Gem ral Colin Cookvyortliy 

by the reviewer, will l,j .,b’o t <> ujiii'-fv that ™ o '“I" 1 ' 11 a PP‘ ,r ‘ 
tori of tin' of I.:, ow:i tvesi-ut cun ; T 1 ' 1 vMo 
xdnooo^ M.ujazh,, wh • w „, present, told th,. UlttrS. ° Wlter 







THE AGRA SURPRISE, AND THE PUXb. 
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Of sucli was the old Bengal Artillery, unsurpassed and u: 
passable 1 

Colonel Gerrard, the commander of the column, had ridd 
front the whole time. He was the only man of the force- 
orderly officer, Captain Osborn alone excepted—dressed in 
the infantry wearing the khaki,* or dust-coloured unift 
then authorised for service in the field. As in the fight, 
in the pursuit, Gerrard maintained his premia 
< ' orrv1, position. He pushed forward, directing the 
pursuit, 81 e till he reached a rivulet with partially woi 
banks. On these banks he drew in his horse, wh 
he directed the movements of the troops to the other t 
To him, thus sitting on his white Arab and giving direc 
calmly, one of his staff officers, Lieutenant Hogg, sudor 
pointed out a man on the opposite bank taking deliberate’ 
at him. Just then the man fired, but missed. Hogg entr 
the Colonel to move back. Gerrard replied that he would 
in a minute, but that he must see what was going on. 

before he did move, the man had reloaded and 1 
This time iiis aim was true. Gerrard fell mort. 
wounded, and died in two hours. 

By the death of Gerrard the command devolved upon Captai 
Caulfield, then commanding tho 1st Fusiliers. Bi 
Caulfield before the intimation of his promotion reached hii 
mund. COm " the troops, cany in g out Gerrard’s plan, had crosse 
tho rivulet, and had stormed the enemy’s camp. 
The action, however, was by no means over. Tho rebel horse 
rallying on the right, made a sudden charge oi 
Lind’s Militants and recaptured two of their los 
guns. Their success, however, was hut momentary. 
Two companies of the Fusiliers, under Lieutenant 
Warner, charged and recovered the guns, whilst the 
main body of the regiment, under McFarlane, expelled th 
rebel infantry from the still remaining building 
^j[ e Y° in the fort of Narnul. Tho rebels then disperse 
leaving in the hands of the victors tho eight gun 
their camp, and the fort. 

Tho next daj Caulfield gave the force a rest, only sendh 
out parties of horse to ascertain tho direction i 

Nov. ] 7 - 2 e. w p L i c } i the enemy had fled. This direction provin 


The enemy 
make a 
sudden 
stroke for 
victory, 


* KLdlt, the Hindustani for “dusty.” 
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THE VICTORY COMPLETE. 
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^ the south-east, towards the dominions of the 
Aiwar, Caulfield sent off on the lOlli to follow them. 

The rebels were, however, invisible. On the 23rd 
the lorco reached Taltaoli. Here it was joined by 
Its new commander, Lieutenant-Colonel Seaton, C.B 
sent for that purpose from Dehli. To that place 
Seaton marched the forco to prepare it to escort to 
the camp of the Commander-in-Chief at Kahnpur a 
lar^e convoy of grain and stores—covering above 
eighteen miles of road. Here I must leave him, to return 
('iicon-iore to Calcutta, there to noto how the Commander-in- 
Chicf selected hy Lord Palmerston to crush the mutiny was 
preparing to carry out his task. J 


Seaton is 
Bent to 
replace 
Gtrrurd; 
lie returns to 
Dehlf pre¬ 
paratory to 
marching 
towards 
Kuuhpur. 
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BOOK XL—THE RE-CONQUEST OF OUDH. 

CIIAPTER I. 

# 

PREPARATIONS AND ACTION IN BENGAL. 

Sir. Colin Campbell had arrived in Calcutta on the 13th of 

August. At that moment affairs were seemingly at 

their worst. The North-west Provinces, Dehli, 
Rohilkhand, and Ondh were lost. The ^anjab vas 
fermenting. Central India was m a state ot veiled 
rehellion. The very existence Ox the English in 
India was depending upon the early capture ot 

Dehlf, and Dehli still hold out. . . , , ., 

The latest accounts received from the districts occupied ly 
rebels were far from reassuring. The British force bjfore Del 
was believed to ho moro besieged than besieging. TheBnt 
irarrison in Agra was known to bo isolated ; cut off fiom or 

SSSStiS with the outer world. All that men knew 

Lakhnao was that the small British force there had susta 
a defeat in the field, and was shut m an enclosuv:, n 
military point of view defensible, charged with the cnic 
large number of women and children; that Havelock aite 
heroic efforts to relieve them, had been forced to fa l bac 

K bJ?' if these accounts were sufficient to dishearten, the p 
information received was scarcely calculated to console, 
day mad.-, the loyalty of the Sikhs more questionable. 

7 day increased the difficulty ot Sindhm to n 

his troops from a movement against .igrai 01 > 
to he dreaded still, upon Kanhpiir. Ever 
relaxed our hold upon the princes ot Jtajl 
and of Bundelkhand, whilst from the W 
Presidency there came unmistakable symptoms that orcic. » 


The British 
hold on tko 
cf*U’ *ry clo- 
rrenqing 
o*.'ry day. 
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SIR COLIN’S FIRST DIFFICULTIES. 


Sir Colin 
finds that, 
though cer¬ 
tain centra 
are held, 
there has 
been a great 
dissemination 
of troops east 
of Allabdbdd 


t; ^Jys^)uil\ern Mar&tlk country could "be maintained only by a 
nstTongJVdd vigorous hand. 

What was oh 1 ' Colin Campbell’s position? What were his 
means? Thanks to tuL skill, the energy, the daring 
of a few men who had cbiLho to the front in the 
heart of the crisis — to Neill, to Frederick Gubbins, 
to Vincent Eyre, and to William TayleT—the British 
held Allahabad and the important cities between 
that fortress and Calcutta, of Banaras, of Gty&zfpiir, 
and of Patna. The occupation of these throe salient 
points enabled them to hold four others of lesser 
though of great importance, and by their inea ins to command 
the great river artery between Calcutta and J 
the holding of the?c posts involved the occupation of them by c " 
troops whose services were urgently needed in the field. This, 
too, at a moment when the reinforcements from England were 
only beginning to arrive. 

. The distance by river between Calcutta and Allahabad is 
eight hundred and nine miles. When Sir Colin 
Campbell arrived, no troops were available for 
active purposes. Two regiments indeed, the oth 
and OOtb, had been despatched to join Havelock’s 
at K&nhpur. All the others were employed 
in keeping open the river communication between Calcutta 
and Allahabad. 

It is true there was the grand trunk road—Mr. Beadon’s 
famous lino of six hundred miles, though in point of fact the 
distance was somewhat lest But along this road the railway 
extended only to Kduiganj, a liundn d and twenty idles. 
Thence it was necessary to march, and tlio route 
was not only long, but, as events proved, in s,iite 
of Mr. Boadon, it was liable to bo traverse d by the 
rebels. The troops marching upon it, therefore, 
might at any moment bo diverted for other duties. 

The refusal of Lord Canning’s Government in tin 
July to order the disarming oi the native regiments 
at Ddn&pur had added still further to the diiliculbes 
of the new Commander-in-Chief. Two refaments 
of foot and a battery of artillery were thus diverted 
from the general plan—the plan which had made 
Lakhnao the point at which tin first great blow 
was to be dealt—in order to , rebellion which, 
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PREPARATIONS AND 

tlie members of the Government of India been unfettered 

by sophisms and theories, would never have occurred _the 

rebellion in western Bihar. 

But, if Sir Colin Campbell had no men with whom to operate, 
Want of fore- ^ flight be imagined + Jiiat the Government had at 
sight of the least provided for m resources to be made avail- 
Government. ^le ior the \roops expected from China and from 
England. It was mainly for that object, it will be 
recollected,^ that & |i* Patrick Grant had decided to remain at 
Calcutta. There could not ho a greater delusion. Dreaming 
oi reorganisation ? sanguine that the coming troops would at 
once settle the "ousiness, Sir Patrick, and, following him, his 
members of the Government, had opened wide 
their mouths in expectancy. They had done hut little, and 
that little had been almost forced upon them by the enorgy of 
the town-Major—Major Cavenagh.* Under his inspiration 
seme arrangements had been made for the reception of tho 



ACTION IN BENGAL. 
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* I regret that, in describing in the earlier editions, somewhat indelail, 
the stimulating effect on the provisions of means for tho equipment ami 
pi- gress of tho army produced by tho arrival of Sir Colin Campbell 
in Calcutta in August 1857, I should have seemed to undervalue the 
services of a most distinguished officer, Major Orfeur Cavenagh. I 
take the earliest opportunity of endeavouring to supply the omission. Tho 
Government of India had not under its orders in Calcutta on officer more 
di serving, or who rendered in that city such excellent service as did Major 
Cavenagh. In tho early stages of tho mutiny, and before the arrival of Sir 
Colin Campbell, it was Major Orfeur Cavenagh who, o- town and fort-major 
of Fort William, had officially icpresented to the Governmrnt the necessity 
of bci ig pn pared to receive the exp cted reinforcements, lie had suggested 
that he should be allowed an assistant who should superintend all dis¬ 
embarkations, render any assistance to commanding officers on their 
arrival, and hove under his charge a staff of servants to be kept complete 
and allotted to troops on their arrival. As usual, CavcmiglTs suggestions were 
negatived, though purmissi'^ was given him to entertain the servants should 
he cons dor it necessary to do so. On this permission he acted, and, 
throughout the mutiny, under his own superintendence, he kept up a body of 
native servants. Eventually a disembarkation officer was appointed, not, 
however, as assistant to the town-major. To enable tin's officer to carry 
out his duties bucc ^h fully, Cavenagh directed his own subordinates to 
recognise him ns his deputy, and afford him every aid as though l.c 
were his assistant. The only occasion on which Sir Colin did attempt b* 
interfere with Cavenuglfs arrangements for th disposition of tho troops in 
1 .’alcuttii was with re pect to the Cavalry recrui Tho result was so unsati * 
factory that Cavenagh was not int r ered with a second time. The sixth 
\olume will contain in full r detail •nrices rendered by this officer. 
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SIR COLIN HAS “TO ORGANISE VICTORY.” W 

^xptfcted troops. But no means of transport had been prepared ; 
no horses, either for cavalry or artillery, had been provided ; 
Enfield riflo ammunition was deficient, and no effort had been 
made to supply the deficiency; flour was even running out, 
and nothing had been done to procure a fresh supply; guns, 
gun-carriages, and harness for field batteries were either unfit 
for service or did not exist; and, though the gun-foundry of 
K&sipur was at their door, no fresh orders h id been given to 
the superintendent.* Sir Colin Campbell’s first care* was to 
supply these deficiencies. Ho moved the Govern¬ 
ment to the purchase of horses on a large and campiel has 
necessarily an expensive scale ; to indent on England ‘7° or 5$' ise 
for Enfield riflo ammunition whilst stimulating the ' 
manufacture of it on the spot ; to procure flour from the Cape ; 
to cast field guns at the Kaefpur foundry; to manufacture 
tents; to make up harness. Before the end of August Sir 
Colin had quintupled the activity of the “ departments,” and 
had infused even into the Government a portion of his own 
untiring energy. 

Nor was his attention confined to the pi operations necessary 
for the troops before they could stir one foot from 
Caloutfa. Those troops were to move forward—but 
how? I have given a description, in outline, of the 
two routes which were- open to them —the river 
route and the land routo. But useful, and in sonm 
respects superior, as tho river route had been in 
the months of Ju ie, July, and August, Sir Colin 
could not hut fool that, with the cessation of tho rainy season, 
the river would fall, and the way by it would become tedious 
and uncertain, lie therefore resolved to do al) in his power 
to improve the land route and to quicken tin 1 terns >»f transport. 
With this view, under his inspiring pressure, tho Government 
established the bullock train. This train was composed of a 
number of covered waggons, in each of which a fix<l number 
of European soldiers could sit at ease. To draw these, a pro¬ 
portionate number of bullocks wore posted at stages all alono 
tho road. Tec starting-point f tho hull ok train W as the 
ruihvay terminus at Kuniganj, a hundred twenty miles 
liom (.. ilcutta. ilio soldiers, leaving tlio train, wero supposed 
to enter the bullock carriages and *o travel iu thorn all night. 


Tie inove^ 
the Govern¬ 
ment to ur- 
ganfee a 
bullock train 
to convey 
t -<ps to 
Allahabad, 


Liu I.'wood's Mjijozi'ie, October 1858. 
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PREPARATIONS AND ACTION IN BENGAL. 

in the early hours of the morning and evening, resting 
for food during the heat of the day. This scheme was soon 
Th» scheme brought to perfection, and was made to work so 
is soon ' as to land daily in Allahabad two hundred men 
Dcrfecno*r fresli an;l for work, conveyed in the spaco of a 
P fortnight from Calcutta, 

But, I have said, Mr. Beadon’s famous line of six hundred 
JUn crg miles, once already rent in twain, was still far from 
in A i safe. Constant revolts rendered it less and less so 
thMine to be ever . v ** a y. ^'he Bamgarh battalion, stationed at 
mv. r-.d by' Ranchi, on the left of the road, had broken the 
ihobuUock bands of discipline, and menaced all the salient 
poi nts within easy distance of that station. Similarly, 
on the right of the road, the remnants of the Damipur garrison, 
of the 5th Irregular Cavalry, and, subsequently, the mutinous 
portion of the 32nd Native Infantry, had joined the levies of 
Kunwar Singh, and had spread consternation along the central 
portion of the line. These mutinous bands constituted the 
great difficulty of Sir Colin Campbell. Not that they were 
suffkiently formidable to check a British force. Could they 
have Leon found collected, a regiment or two of Europeans 
would have annihilated them. But, spreading over a vast 
tract of country, they harassed every district and threatened 
• rcoiin every post. Eor the moment Sir Colin’s one care 
orders r !iroi was to ensure the safety of the small parties travel- 
’ cor" u lin S a long the Trunk Boad in the bullock train. 

To attain this end ho formed movable columns, of 
about six hundred men < ich, infantry and artillery, to patrol 
the road. This measure, successful in so far that it secured 
the passage of the troops, was less so in another way. It 
afforded to the eivil authorities the temptation of 
liondiverting some of the troops to small and coni- 
i r.iatothe liaratively unimportant local operations on tho 
iie*iou«c flanks, >u tnat, says a well-informed writer, “at 
one period, out of about two thousand four hundred 
i - - Bum.- men who were proceeding by the different routes to 
IrmLtiUe. Allahabad, one thousand eight hundred were, on 
one pretence or another, laid hold of by the civil 
power, and employed for the tim .* being in operations extra¬ 
neous to the general plan of the campaign.” * 




* Mad:wood’* M<uj>izinc 9 Octol u- K -j8. 
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THE CHINA TROOPS ARRIVE. 


89 



The efforts initiated by Sir Colin Campbell to produce rc- 
. sources and to ensure the safety of the road were beginning to 
Denar good fruit when most of the troops diverted by 
Loi/d Elgin from the China Expedition arrived. c^n^Bxp 1 ^.* 
The se consisted of the 93rd Highlanders, the 23rd u 

Fusiliers, three companies of the 82nd Foot, two ' u J ‘ 
compcjuiies Koval Artillery, and one company of Sappers. 
About the same time also, that is during September and in 
the first week of October, there arrived from the Cape of Good 
Hope a company of Eoyal Artillery with fifty-eight horses and 
about five hundred of the 13th Light Infantry. To hurry 
forward these troops had now become u matter of the greatest 
necessity. In the interval before their arrival Dehli had, it 
is tme, fallen, but Lakhnao had not been relieved; so far 
from it, the British force that had reached our 
garrison in the Residency, besieged itself by the by C tbcvoten- 
rebels, had been thus withdrawn from active opera- tionorou- 
tions, and had loft a gap on which an enterprising luTaUua^ 
enemy might act with fatal effect. 

The rebel troops of Gwaliar were displaying unwonted 
activity, and it certainly was in their power at this particular 
period to cut tho British line in two, and sever communications 
between Calcutta and Kanhpur. To press on troops 
quickly to Allahabad* where equipments were being p^p££j 
prepared, became then an imperative duty. To this at, iv«* me*- 
end every exertion was made. Horses were taken bul 
bodily from regiments which had mutinied, and were pressed 
into service. The Military Train Corps, composed to a great 
extent of old dragoons, was formed, by means < f some of the 
horses thus Income available, into a cavalry regiment, and they 
too, were sent on with tlie rest. 

Lot before a single man of tho China expeditionary Corps 
had loft Calcutta, there had sot out from that city. 




iti river steamers, a gallant body of men, gallantly ana/w 
commanded, destined to cover themselves with 
:;]„ry iii a series of actions for which they had no special 
training. In part of this history 1 have aHud< d to tin 

armal in Calcutta of H.M.’s ships Shanmn and Pearl, and o] 
tho ofier made by Lord Elgin to place those vessel* with their 
respective crews at the disposal of the Governor-Genera 1 Th 

..trcrwasaocco.ed, nnd,,.n the 1 1th August, Cant tin 
\\iiltam reel ad start 1 I t .Allahabad in tlie riv: r 


Aug. 18. 
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Earner Chunar with, a fiat in tow, conveying four hundred ano 
fifty men, six 65-cwt. 8-inch hollow shot or shell guns, tw< j 
24-pound howitzers, and two field-pieces. Captain Peel to .ok 
with him also a launch and cutter belonging to the Shannon. * 
Captain William Peel was a man who would have mado his 
mark in any age and under any circumstances. To an energy 
that nothing could daunt, a power that seemed 
\vuiLm reel, never to tire, he added a freshness of intellect, a 
fund of resource, which made him, in the expressive 
language of one of his officers, “ the mainspring that worked the 
machinery.” Bright and joyous in the field, with a kind woi'd for 
every comrade, he caused the sternest duty, ordered by him, to 
be looked upon as a pleasant pastime. 44 The greatness of our 
loss wo shall in all probability never know,” wrote Dr. Russell, on 
learning of his untimely death from small-pox. And, in tiuth, 
that reflection of the genial correspondent icpresents the exact 
measure by which to gauge the value of Peel’s services. Start¬ 
ing from Calcutta on an expedition unprecedented in Indian 
warfare, he conquered every obstacle, ho succeeded to the very 
utmost extent of the power to succeed. He showed eminently 
all the qualities of an organiser and a leader of men. Not ono 
single speck of failure marred the brightness of liis ermine. 
His remarkable success in a novel undertaking, on an untried 
fie id—a success apparently without an effort—-was in itself a 
proof that, had he survived, his great powers might have been 
.>efully employed in larger and more difficult undertakings. 
There must have been some thing very much above the common 
in the man who, not exercising supreme command, was able to 
stereotype his name in the history of his native land. Yet 
William Peel accomplished this. To the chaplets of fame 
placed by his father on the altar of his country, ho, still young, 
added another not less immortal. 

Peel reached Allahabad on the 2nd September. There he was 
joined on the 20th of the following month by the second party 


* Tho following offices accompanied Captain Peel : Lieutenants Young, 
“Wikcm, Hay, and Salmon, R.N.; Captain Gray and Lieutenant Stirling, 
K M.; Lieutenant Lind the Swedish Navy; the Rev. G. L. Bowman; 
Dr. tlamigan; INIr. Comcuord, Absistunt Paymaster; Messrs. M. Daniel, 
Garvey, E. Daniel, Lord Walter Kerr, Lord Arthur Clint* n, am! Mr. Church, 
midshipmen; Messrs. Brown, Bone, and Henri, engineers; Mr. Thompson, 
gunner; Mr. Bryce, carpenter; Mr. Stanton assi*tant-elerk; and. Messrs. 
W itson’ond I aafelies, naval cadets .—The Shannon's Dnjnde in India . 
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MOKE ENGLISH TROOPS ARRIVE, 
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from tho Shannon* By this junction the number of his brigade 
was brought to five hundred and twenty men, exclusive 
of officers. The Pearl brigade, of a hundred and fifty- 
fivo men, under Captain Sotheby, R.N., was shortly 
after placed at the disposal of tho authorities of Patna. 

We left Sir Colin Campbell in Calcutta engaged in “organis¬ 
ing victory.” Wo have seen how in September and 
the first week of October he had been gladdened 
by tho arrival of troops from China and the Cape, 
how ho had at onco sent them to tho point ot 
rendezvous in batches of two hundred daily. During the next 
fortnight there had anived the remainder of tho S2nd Foot, a 
hundred and ninety-eight men of the 38th, 1I.M. s 34th, a 
hundred and forty-four men of the 42nd Highlanders, and 
a hundred and two recruits for the local European regiments. 
These were quickly followed by six hundred and twelve men 
of tho Royal Artillery, nine hundred and three of the Rifl 
Brigade, 2nd and 3rd battalions, two hundred and ninety of 
the 42nd Highlanders, three hundred and fifty-two of the 
51th Foot, six hundred and twenty-seven of tho 8Sth, and 
eight hundred and eighty-three recruits. Having placed upon 
a thoroughly-well organised basis the scherao for despatching 
these reinforcements as expeditiously as possible to 
Sir Colin Campbell, with tho Army Head-quarters 
sot out, on the 27tli October, by post for Allalnibad. 

Tho operations of Sir Colin Campbell demand an entire 
chapter to themselves. It will he advisable that, 
before enteiing upon them, I should clear the road 
behind him, and place belore tho reader a general 
view of the transactions in Bengal and Bihar since 
Vincent Eyre’s splendid gallantry had redeemed tho 
mistakes of tho Government in those important provinces. 

Tho large, division of Bhagalpur, comprising the districts of 
Bhagalpi'm, Hunger,f J’umid, and Santalia, and tho 
subdivision f Rajiuahall, was governed by Mr. 
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* Tho : <* -ml detachment from til * Shannon consisted of a hundred 
and twenty men. under 1 • utenants Vaughan nr *d Wiatislnw; Mr. L. II. 
Vorrn y, mute ; Mr. Way, midshipman ; and Mr. Richards, nav d cadet. 

t Mttnger, . Uangely transmogrified by tho early English f (tiers into 
44 Monghyr.’* in a Very ancient town, oil the right ban! of tin- Ganges, fainuue 
for its iron manufactories. It was mad tlio capital of liibur l»y Mir K adi., 
in 17‘JO. 
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eorge Yule as Commissioner. The division constituted the 
eastern moiety of the province of Bihar. The headquarters 
wore at the station of Bhdgalpiir, on the Ganges, two hundred 
and sixty-six miles westward of Calcutta. 

Mr. George Yule r: was a good speciinan of a manly, true¬ 
hearted gentleman. He was essentially a man of 
Mr.^ccrge action. His even-handed justice had gained for him 
—what was rare in those days—the confidence alike 
of the native raiyat and the European planter. Both classes alike 
trusted him, and Loth were prepared to obey his orders without 
hesitation or murmur. 

Up to the time when the native garrison of Danapur broke 
out into revolt, thero had been no signs of disaffection 
in the Bhdgalpiir division. The troops quartered 
rn there—the 5th Irregular Cavalry, with their head¬ 

quarters at Bhdgalpiir, the 32nd stationed at Bdnsf, 
raid the 63rd at Barhdmpur, had, with the exception noted in 
the preceding volume,! displayed no inclination to follow the 
example of their mutinous brethren. The conduct of Major 
Macdonald on the occasion in question had greatly impressed 
the men of the oth, and the s 4 rong will of that, courageous man 
had repressed the smallest inclination on the part of his soldiers 
to manifest the sympathies which, subsequent, experience 
proved, they held in secret. The men of the corps had, 
subsequently to the event of the 12tli of June, been detached 
to various station i in the division, as well to divide them as to 
overawe the turbulent classes. 

Although ruling over a native population numbering, besides 
the Santals, about Bix millions, Mr. Yule had 
outE^rnesVfmain- considered it unnecessary to ask for, or to 
tain order without accept, tho services of a European detach¬ 
ment, however small. Ho believed that., if 
the districts contiguous would but remain loyal, ho would be 
nut ;hc thratenirr; able, with the help of bis assistants and the 
of affairs fT .-s planters, to maintain order in Bhdgalpiir. 
h!mtod oin ‘ ,tfovv * He did so, successfully, till the third week 
of July. But when, during that week, the mutiny of the 
12ih Irregular Cavalry and the native regiments quartered 
at Dan dp ur threatened the loss of western Bihar, he deemed 


* Afterv u’ Is Sir Gi.orge Yule, E.C.S.I. 
t Vol. 1H. page 21. 
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MR. GEORGE YULE. 

Jrudent to detain at Blidgalpur ninety men of the 
_bribers, then heing towed up the river, and to despatch fifty 
men of the same regiment to ganison the important fortress 
of Munger. 

The proceedings of the native soldiers of the Danapur 
garrison, almost invited to mutiny hy the supine 
action of the Supreme Government, combined with eastern ll'har 
the immediate rising of Kunwar Singh to render the ^mntiuy 
condition of eastern Bihar dangerous in the extreme. 

Not only was it impossible any longer to rely upon the native 
soldiers in that province, but it had become necessary, for the 
security of life and property, to prove to tlio disaifected that 
the head wielding executive power was thoroughly aware 
of tho danger, and that the hand was thoroughly ready to 
meet it. 

Mr. Yulo, as a practical man, accu^tnmed to command, was 
well awaro that occasions may arise when an active demon¬ 
stration is the best defence. Such an occasion hud, in his 
(♦pinion, arisen in eastern Bihar, and ho prepared to act 
accordingly. 

Fore-resolved, it was necessary to bo fore-armed. His first 
act, then, had been to press into his service the 
detachment of the European troops passing by, and 
securo Bhagalpiir and Munger. The importance of 
this precautionary measure can scarcely be over¬ 
rated. The occupation of those two stations, both 


salient points on the Ganges, was absolutely 


The securing 
of two salient 
points In hU 
division as¬ 
sures the 
navigation of 
the Ganges, 

essential to the free navigation of that river, and it 
must be remembered that in July, when Mr Beadon’s line of 
six hundred miles had been broken, the Ganges constituted tho 
only safe highway between Calcutta and Allahabad. 

Great as was the advantage thus guinod, another, second onl\ 
to it in importance, naturally followed. The native 
troops stationed at Barhumpur had not, up to that 
time, thanks to the timid policy of tho Government, 
l '. Had Bhdgalpur and Munger not 
been occupied by I-luropeana, the armed mutinous 
soldiers scattered over western Bihar would have 
held uninterrupted communication with their 
brethren on either side of thorn, and a general imm-rectm., 
would probably have ensued. 

But tho occupation of those stations cowed tho dbaffcoted 
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or the time. They were content to wait. The fate of eastern 
who now wait for Bihar now depended on the result of the 


the result ot tbe 
Bi*»ge of Arab. 


siege of Arab, 
natives 


Tho natives 
not always 
inclined to 
trust the 
nev^a tboy 
receive. 


To that spot the eyes of the 
were turned with an excitement 

daily increasing. 

One rather remarkable circumstance deserves to be noticed. 

Ill news generally, it is said, flie 3 quickly. But it 
is a fact that, throughout the troubled times of the 
mutiny, news betokening evil to the rebels did not 
fly surely to their friends. It was not that the 
rebels tailed to transmit to those friends a true 
record of events. But that record came, not written 
on paper, but by word of mouth. The result was that, when 
the news was bad, the men who received it, impatient of in¬ 
action, and confident of ultimate success, refused to believe it. 
Their sanguine natures induced them to imagine that tho 
Europeans had invented the bad news and had caused it to be 
conveyed to them by men whom they had suborned. They 
proceeded to act then, in very many cases, as though tho bearing 
of tho news w r ero exactly contrary to the actual meaning of the 
words in which it was conveyed. 

So it happened on this occasion. The 5th Irregular Cavalry 
in tho districts round Bhagalpur had, in common 
Tt.o Mh irre- with the other native soldiers in tho province, waited 
fnc* t :T lry long for the result of tho leaguer of Arab. Had 
B hiirmutiny, they not waited, but broken out, the difiiculties of 
the British position in BiMr would have been enor¬ 
mously increased. But they delayed action until they should 
near of its fall. On the 14th August information reached the 
men of the 5th that Arab had been relieved by 
u -luce tLc° E y ro - They believed this story to be a weak in- 
3 :md, vention of the enemy—that the contrary had 

happened. That night, therefore, they deserted^ 
and pushed with all speed for Bausi, where the 32nd Native 
Infantry were stationed. 

But, before the mutineers of the 5th Irregulars reached tho 
32nd N: iv< Infantry, the men of that regiment had received 
positive proof of -'he utter and absolute defeat of their brethren 
Ltl K rah and Jag lispur. Mr. Yule, too, with an energy worthy 
i\ tiio occasion, had de spatched to their commandant, Colonel 
Burney, a tpocial messenger, warning him of the departure 
in his direction of the 5th. Burney was a capable man, a 
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who, under 
the ii.flu»nc? 
of Colonel 
Burney, repel 
them. 


id linguist, and thoroughly conversant with the native 
etiataeter. Ho harangued his men, and made it 
palpably clear to them that, whether they should 
march eastward or westward, thoy would march to 
destruction. He spoke eloquently, and with effect. 

When the 5th Irregulars, then, oh tho 16th, pre¬ 
sented themselves at Bausf, they were received bv the 32nd 
with bullets and bayonets. The 5th, baffled in their hopes 
continued their course via Rohm' to Arab. ’ 

For tho moment the active measures of Yule had conjured 
from eastern Bihar all danger. It was, however, 
otherwise in the neighbouring district of Chutid 
Nagpur. This mountainous district lies between ' ' ’ 

southern Bihar, western Bengal, Orisa, and the Central 
Provinces. It is called Chutia Nagpur from Chutia nen. 
Ranchi, tho residence of tho Rajahs of Nagp-' ; is cliietlv 
inhabited by aboriginal tribes, such as Kols, Onions, Mundds, 
nhumij, and Korwas. Its chief military stations wore Hazdi I- 
bagh, Ranchi, Chaibasd and Parulid. 

At Hazdribdgh there was quartered in July 1857 a detach¬ 
ment of the 8th Nativo Infantry ; at Ranchi, tho 
headquarters and artillery of the local Rdmgarh y ' 

battalion ; and at Chaibasd and Parulid, detaelmients of that 
Dalton" ril ° actins Commissioner of tho district was Captain 

. T he r ° f the mutin y of Die native garrison at Ddr.apur 
and of the rising of Kunwar Singh, reached JIazdribdgh on the 
30th July. Iho detachment of the 8th Nativo 
. iilantry at once mutinied, and drove their E; vt in chutt; 

>ifficers and the civil authorities from the 
station. * 

1 hose were still the days of confidence. Almost every officer of 
the native army, whilst adm; ting and deploring tho disaffection 
ox other regiments, believed implicitly in tho loyalty 
of his own men. When, then, intelligence reached 1 

Do.anda, the civil station adjoining Ranchi, that tl’G v ‘»cc gen’- 
troops at Hafcdrfbdgb, only sixty miles distant, were r4lly mulil °- 
shaky the officer commanding at thatst dim. despatched Lieu 
tenant Graham with thirty horsemen of the Rdnuravh 

1 1 ‘y. alv y, two cmpaiuesoftlieBdmgavhbutiali id twoI ud 8 

to Hazdribdgh, to disarm them. Graham matched, but he had 
net reached the second stage before Captain Oakes met him 
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ith tho information that the detachment of the 8th Native 
Infantry had mutinied tho previous day. That same night his 
own infantry mutinied, seized, in spite of his protestations, the 
guns and ammunition, as well as four elephants, the property 
of Captain Dalton, and marched back to Ranchi, breathing 
hostile imprecations against the Europeans there stationed. The 
cavalry remained staunch. 

Captain Dalton and a few European officers were at Ranchi. 

They received timely information of tho revolt. 
Tho defence of the place was impossible. They 
remained there, however, till the latest safe moment, 
and then proceeded to Hazarib&gh, now abandoned 
by the rebels, and whither Lieutenant Graham 
with a few horsemen who had remained faithful had 
I receded tno^. 

v Ranchi and Dor and a fell into the hands of 
the rebels, who plundered the treasury, fired 
cannon at the church, released the prisoners, 
and destroyed private property. 

Meanwhile, Dalton, ably seconded by the officers of the 
Ramgarh battalion and the cavalry, by his own 
civil officers, Captains Davies and W. II. Oakes, was 
exerting himself to restore order in Hazarib&gh. In 
this he was loyally assisted by tho Rajah of Ram¬ 
garh. This petty chief placed at tho Commissioner’s 
disposal some forty or fifty armed men. With the aid of these 
non, and of the few native horsemen and foot s fidiers who had 
remained faithful, Dalton not only tranquillized Hazaribagh, 
but he recovered a large quantity of the property seized by 
the rebels, and captured many of tliem. In a few days lio 
was able to re-open the courts, and to transact official business 
as usual. 

At Parulia and at Chaib&sa, tho other posts in Chutia Nagpur 
occupied by native troops, scenes had taken place 
similar to those enacted at Ranchi and Hazarib&gh. 
On the Atli August, tho Sipahis of the Ramgarh 
battalion, stationed at those places, mutinied, plundered the 
treasury, released tho prisoners, and sacked the private houses 
of the Europeans. These, few in number, fell back upon 
Ivuniganj. 

The- Rajah of Ramgarh, at the time that he alTorded to tho 
< ommis.'fimcr of Chutia Nagpur the aid in armed men of whi. h 
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THE MADRAS ARMY. 



strong conviction that 
against the 


spoken, had expressed his 
would he difficult to hold Hazaribagh 
surging influences around it, unless European troops 
should bo sent to occupy it. He had therefore 
pressed upon Captain Dalton the necessity of asking 
at once for a European regiment. 

Captain Dalton asked for a European regiment. It was but 
natural and proper that he should do so. But how 
was it possible for the Government to comply? 

Dehll had not fallen. The districts below Kanhpur 
were in the state which I have endeavoured to 
describe in the opening pages of this chapter. 

Campbell had just arrived, but Sir Colin Campbell 
Lad not a soldier to dispose of. When an army was 
urgently required at Kanhpur, it was not in 
power to do more than to organize transpoic 
which woro to come, but which had not arrived. 

It happened, however, that the Government had other re¬ 
sources at its disposal, and that it was possible 
to use these for the double purpose of tran- 
quillising Clmtia Nagpur and of then lending a 
hand to the force which was concentrating at Allahabad. 

The native soldiers of the army of the Madias Presidency—• 
those of one regiment, tho 8th Light Cavalry, er upted—had 
not been tainted by tho mutinous spiiit which had 
disgraced their brethren in the Bengal army. In¬ 
heritors of the fame of the men who had foucdit the 
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French soldiers of Daily, who hud helped to wrest Southern 
India from tho grasp of Haidar All, tho Madras Sipahis had. 
come forward, on the first bursting of tho storm, to offer their 
services, had begged—to use their own touching language * 
“ to bo granted an oppurinivoty of pro' ing their faiUifuf atiaeh- 
ment to the Government which had cherished thorn.” After 
some hesit* tlon, tho Gt>v iment of India reep aided favourably 
to the request thus pressed upon them, v n tho 5th August, 
the ?7th Ilegimeut Madras Native Iaf<» .try. and a wing 
of the 17th Regiment Native Infantry, landed in Calcutta! 
They were speedily followed by raining wing of 

the 17th Regiment, some native aitiih-rymen, a company 
t*f sappers, half of the E Tro -p Hovsu Artill iv, and a liftL- 
1a ter by a Rifle battalion composed of tho Rida companies 
of tho 1st, 5th, 1 Th, 21th, 36th, 40th, and 54lh Regiments of 
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Infantry, the whole under the command of Brigadier 

M. Carthew. . . 

Of Brigadier Carthew I shall have to speak more m detail 
further on. It will suffice here to state that to a 
CartSw? thorough knowledge of his profession he combined 
great quickness of military -vision, the capacity and 
the nerve to strike at the right moment. All that he did, he did 
thoroughly and well. With larger opportunities it cannot bo 
doubted that be would haTe achieved great things. 

Besides the troops of the Madras Army already enumerated, 
there were others marching by land from Katak in 
eastern Bengal. Among these was the 18th Madras 
Native Infantry, under the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fischer. 

These Madras troops constituted the further re- 
ees at the disposal of the Government of India 
to which I have alluded, and which enabled them 
to give a satisfactory reply to Captain Dalton’s requisition for 
European troops. 

They pointed cut to him, in effect, that the moment the 
iirtillery, then daily expected from Madras, Bhould 
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Government arrive, a considerable force would be sent to restore 
to Daiton 'h order; that one column would proceed along tho 
requisitions. grjm ^ trun k roa( l to Bar hi and Ha zariba gh, the 

other direct to Paruliaand Ranchi. 


Difficulties of 
Dalton. 


The Government expressed 
a hope that until those reinforcements should arrive Captain 
Dalton would he able to maintain himself at Hazaribagh, 

Cut this was just what Captain Dalton could not at the 
moment do. Matters became so threatening that he, 
accompanied by his few adherents, was forced, on 
the 13th, to fall back on Bagoda. Here he remained 
for a few days, when he was joined by a hundred and fifty of 
Kat tray’s Sikhs, under Lieutenant Earle. With these men, 
Dalton reoccupied Haz&ribigh. 

But the mutineers were still at large, and although the 
Government, grown wise by experience, had on- 
Difficulties f deuvoured to prevent ny augmentation of their 
n e at.° v:m ’ forces by tho disarming, on tho 2nd August, of the 
G3rd Native Infantry, the 11th Irregular Cavalry, 
and the troops of the Nawdb Nazim at Barhampiir, yet the 
presence of a considerable body of revolted soldiers of all arms 
in the vicinity of the grand trunk road- -the lino of six hundi d 
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_es constituted a danger which it was necessary to meet, 
a^nd meet quickly. The danger was increased by ‘ 

'he sudden mutiny, accompanied bv the murder of enhanced by 
their officers, of two companies of ‘the 32nd Native tw« ermu ' 
Infantry at Deogarh in the Santdl districts. 

The Government therefore revised their plans. Eenouncin-r 
their intention of working on two linos, they ° 

directed Colonel Fischer, commanding a detach- Fischer is ordered 
ment of Madras troops, to mass them, and 
march by way of Doranda on Haz&t l'Mgh. 

Fischer received this message at Barli?on the night of the 13th 
September. Ho had with him his own regiment, a few Sikhs, a 
detachment of tho 53rd Foot, and two guns. 

Before the message arrived, ho had ascertained 
mutineers had left Chutia Nagpur, probably for 
Rhotnsgarh : he submitted that instead of marching 
on Haz.irib.igh, he should move to intercept them in 
their retreat. This was agreed to in principle, but 
other contradictory telegrams from headquarters 
disarranged Fischer’s plans. When at length ho 
received t he orders to carry out his own ideas, be 
bad already despatched Major English with a hundred and 
fifty men of the 53rd and a hundred and fifty Sikhs towards 
Doranda. 
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Whilst English was marching on Doranda, Rattray, with two 2 
hundred Sikhs, was iutrenehed at Dehri, and Fischer, 
with the main body, was moving towards Jalpa! ’ Vu, 

No one kuow where the enemy was. “It is in- protect tho 
credible, hut a fact,” wrote Colonel Fischer, on the 
24th September, to the Chief of the stall' at Calcutta, “ that the 
Rumgarh niutinoers, with their guns, are moving about in a 
small province, and not an official, civil or military, can toll 
where they are to be found.” A careful consideration of 
probabilities induced Fischer, however, to think that Caatra, a 
town in the Hazard igh district, would prove to be their place 
of refuge. He reported the circumstances and his opinion to 
the Chief of tho staff. Tho answer ho received took the form 
of a direction to cease .all operations against the insurgents and 
to confine himself to protecting the grand trunk road. The 
same post convoyed instructions to Major English to assume 
charge of the operations.in Chutia Ni'igpiir under the ahe-t 
orders of the Commander-in-Chief. 
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Major English marched then on Chat.ro., reached that place 
at 9 o’clock on the morning of the 2nd October, and 
encamped on tho wost Hide of the town. That 
officer’s force now consisted of a hundred and 
eighty men of the 53rd Foot, a hundred and fifty 
Sikhs, and two guns, in all about three hundred and 
fifty men. The rebels amounted to three thousand. 
Nothing daunted, English attacked them, and, after 
a resistance lasting over an hour, completely defeated 
The survivors fled in great disorder, hotly pursued for 
some distance, leaving in the hands of the victors 
four guns and waggons complete, forty carts laden 
with ammunition, ten elephants, twenty-nine pairs of 
ordnance bullocks, and several boxes of treasure, 
of the British amounted to forty-two killed and 
that of the enemy was never accurately known, 
action removed tho greatest danger from tho 

trunk road. Though EuglMTs detachment, in tho 
pressing circumstances of tho times, was not allowed 
to remain in the j>rovince, Rattray’s Sikhs were left 
there, and these excellent soldiers, under the 
guidance of their active and energetic commander, 
proved themselves fully competent to make head against tho 
insurgents in Chutia N&gpur and in the districts immediately 
to tho north and east of it. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Till! SECOND RELIEF OF LAKIINAO NOVEMBER, 1S57. 


Sir Colin Campbell loft Calcutta for Allahabad on the 27tb 
October. The insecurity of tho roatl was almost illus¬ 
trated by his capture." The two revolted companies tno . 

of the 32nd Kafivo Infantry had pushed northwards, scat of w«, 
travelling on the elephants they had purloined. Sir 
Colin and his staff travelled without an escort. ^ They reached 
Sherghati iu safety. Again setting out. they had 
proceeded ten or twelve miles, when a turn of tne 
road revealed to the driver of tho foremost cariiage c*piurvd. 
fourteen elephants laden with native soldiers, and 
escorted by some twenty-five sawavs. Fortunately the bullock 
train with a British detachment was some short distance behind. 
On this train tho carriages at once fell back. But for the good 
look-out and prompt action of the drivers, the Commander-in- 
Chief could not have escaped capture—and worse. 


* A few h irs before the occurrence narrated in the test Sir Cohn met, 
travelling by ddh !r!” (post) to Calcutta, Licut.-n.int inn.hullo! tho 
th lute AJD.< - Ar.-h-hd. WBwfi, eonvoj - » 

Calcutta, with the account of the successful as.-anlt on l>ehli. 

It is interesting to rote how, in those diffl-xilt times, an energetic officer 
v.m able to traverso the long distance between DeliUand 1 Mr 

Archdilo Wdon hid left Deli If the 4th of October. On leaving ho c-ntnisted 
to Turnbull duplicate despatches for Lord Canning .giving luff p .rUculars of 
tho assault. Turnbull staffed, acooinpnnying reinforcements for (,reatlicd a 
. ' I nmc • reached that column the day alter tho tight at Agin; du n pushed 
o frkduhpdr; then by «Mk gd -; ' iy Allai.dUd and !<.,• ^: tlu nee by 
mail-cart to lWnfganj. Meeting 8«r Colin in the manner already note.!, he 
unshed ou to Calcutta, and itaciicd Government House early t.ie 31st Jh>. 
| opcan t > Teach tho Presidency from tho zone north of ihe 

Mutiny since its outbr. ale. 
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On tlie evening of the 1 st November, Sir Colin arrived at 
Allahabad. The troops of the Line and the NavaL 
they reach 9 aa Brigade, pushed to that station by the energy of the 
AiifthtfWdare Commander-in-Chief, had, under his instructions, 
strong de- left it in strong columns or detachments for Kdnhpur. 

K?nh>d ^ t0 Some these had cached that place without 
v n 1 ir ‘ encountering an enemy on the road. The case was 
otherwise with the column of which a detachment of Peel’s 
Naval Brigade, under Peel himself, formed a considerable portion. 
One detachment of the Naval Brigade, consisting of a hundred 
men and four officers, escorting the siege train, had 
BrigSe V and left Allahabad for Kdnhpur on the 23rd October; 
53 rddetach- the second detachment, under Peel himself, followed 
ment * on the twenty-eighth. Accompanying this second 

detachment, were a wing of the 53rd Regiment, a company of the 
03rd, drafts for different regiments, and a company 
commanded 0 f Royal Engineers, the whole under the command 
iwu! nel of Colonel Powell, C.B., of the 53rd. It is with this 
last detachment that I have at present to deal. 

This column reached Fathpur, about midway between 
Powell barns AUahdbdd and Kdnhpur at midnight of the 31st 
'U-athpur October. That afternoon, information had reached 
rci^i 3 h are Powell that the revolted regiments of the Dandpur 
(lose at hand, garrison, the same whom Eyre had driven out of 
Bihar, their ranks swollen by other mutineers, were then 
occ 

twenty- 

estimated at, in round numbers, two thousand Sipdhis, and ahou: 
the vune number of untrained adherents. 

Kajwd is rather a famous place in Indian history. Here it 
was, in January 1659, that Aurangzib gained tho 
empire of Hindustan by a decisive victory over his 
brother Shujd. Close to the town is a spacious garden, walled 
and tuneted, flanked by enclosures, capable, when held by good 
soldiers, of offering a solid resistance to an advancing fo.. 
Moreover, troops occupying this place barred the road to ony 
column marching from Fathpur to Kdnhpur. 

Powell possessed the truest instincts of a soldier. Ho had 
been in Fort William in command of his regiment 
pow^u! c.B. when the mutiny broke out. He had watched every 
turn it had taken, and throughout, when our 
fortunes seemed lowest, had proclaimed his certain confiuuuco 
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coupying a strong position at tho village of Kajwd, some 
wenty-four miles north-west of Fathpur. Their numbers were 
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'in the ultimate success of our arms. Ho had panted for action. 
Now, unexpectedly, the opportunity came to him. Ho marched 
on at once to Fathpur and arrived there at midnight. That 
nio-ht he made all his preparations for a forced march and an 
attack on the following morning. 

At half past 5 o’clock on the morning of the 1st November, 
Powell set out with a detachment, increased before i[o 
cornin' 1- into action to five hundred and thirty men. a -,aina too 
It consisted of a hundred and three officers and men 
of the Naval Brigade under Peel; one company of 
Royal Engineers, under Captain Clarke; two companies (ono 
hundred and sixty-two men) of the 53rd; one company of the 
03rd, under Captain Cornwall, and a company made up of l|o 
men'of different detachments, under Lieutenant Fanning. It 
had two 9-pounder guiis, under Lieutenant Anderson. Captain 
William keel was the second in command. 

It was not till 3 o’clock on the afternoon of the following 
day that Powell came in sight of the enemy. He 
saw at a glance that he had them Instead of F ^’, m 
taking advantage of the walled garden and the of the c .a my. 
buildings in Kajwa, they had placed their right on 
open ground, covered by some sand hillocks, terming a sort ot 
embankment; their loft on higher ground on the other side of 
the road. They had three guns posted on the road, two 
somewhat in advance, the third on a bridge near the 1 .lingo 
behind. A field of standing corn in front of their position 

concealed their skirmishers. , . . . . 

Powell attacked at once. Pushing the enemy s skirmishers 
mil nf the corn-fields, ho made a dash at the 
two foremost guns, the live ot ^ luca nan b klUol j U!itas he h;itl 
done great execution amongst his men. lie guu*. 

b id iust scoured theso when ho tell dead 

g h ' re lead. The command then de- 

V °WhilA tlm^Ird, under Powell, had been marching on the 
guns, the Naval Brigade on the right, ban ThcN - ai . alBrlgi-! ., fotc# 
forced hack the enemy s left- I ho position hack tu-enemy’- uri s 

of the battle was then changed. The enemy, 
driven back on the left, now faced tho road, and the British, 
whoso right, bad been thioiv n fm a aid, f ;l, _ocl p C(! i then cuu iwr 
p-.n] o*avo them no time to rally’, force in < a o, u na 
strong force to secure his new detwu them. 
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them. 
Posting a 
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Kc-sult of the 
action. 


Ifition, lio carried his troops round the upper end of the 
embankment, cut the enemy’s force in two and drove them 
from their positions, capturing their camp, two of their guns, 
and a tumbril. 

Pursuit was impossible. The infantry had marched seventy- 
two miles in three days, and Peel had no cavalry. 
His losses, too, had been severe, amounting in killed 
and wounded to ninety-live. That of the enemy 
was estimated at three hundred. The captured guns and 
tumbril, as well as a third gun, and three tumbrils, abandoned 
by the rebels in their flight, were brought into camp the same 
evening. Feel then regained the high road and pursued his 
march to K&nlipiir. 

This successful action was fought the day Sir Colin Campbell 
arrived at Allahabad. It made the way clear for 
reading his ^ ur ^ ier progress. Sir Colin stayed at Allahabad 
Ai-ahuc&i, only one day. He did not quit it, however, until he 
had perfected all the arrangements for the districts 
he had left, those especially by which a force under Colonel 
Longden, of the 10tli Foot, was to clear of rebels the 
.ind, puling ^j g j r j C |. of Azam gar h nd its neighbourhood. The 
movements of this force will he referred to hereafter. 

The Commander-In-Chief reached Kanhpur on the 3rd 
November. Rejecting the counsels which conceited 
KdriLpfm mea attempted to thrust upon lam, he had resolved, 
Nov. a. before doing anything else, to relieve Lakhnao. 
Oudh was the ulcer which had up to this time 
swallowed up all the reinforcements which had been pushed up 
from Calcutta, which was attracting to it the hardened warriors 
. . released by the fall of DehK. At all costs the heart 

march on ' ' of Oudh must bo pierced: Lakhnao must be really 
conquered before a single step could be taken to 
subdue enemies still rising up on many sides. 

I use the expression, “still rising up,” advisedly. It had 
been very generally believed (hat the fail of Dehli 
ihate effort of would terminate the revolt. It did nothing of the 
sort. It is true that it saved India: that is, occurring 
&'i<itotbe when it did, it prevented the insurrection of the 

theSrTiiaL Panj&b. On the other hand, it added greatly to the 
number of our enemies in the field. The rebellious 
Sipdhis, cooj m <1 up till its fall in Dehli, spread in detachments 
over the country. Put, perhaps, its most important result was 


Lnk]:n., 

justified. 



KCASONS INFLUKN'CING Sill COLIN. 


mtirnanuer in -which it affected 'the trained soldiers of 
ahdrdjah of Gwaliar. 

in the volume immediately preceding I have narrated how, 
•whilst the troops of Sindhid had mutinied, Sindhid I(8effecton 
himself had remained loyal to his British overlord, sindiiiiiand r 
Sindhid continued loyal to the end. When, on the **«J«J* 
22nd September, he received ceriain tidings of the _ 
complete conquest of Dehli, his joy could not contain itself. At 
last ho was free from the tension that had almost killed him. 
He could breathe: he could talk: he could even laugh. It 
often happens that sudden transition from anxiety to its 
opposite can find relief only in exaggerated expressions of 
pleasure. It was so in this instance. Sindhid’s joy was so 
unmistakable, that the trained soldiers, whom till then he had 
succeeded in detaining at Gwaliar under various pretences, 
broke loose from his grasp, and Bought a chief who would lead 
them against the English. After brief negotiation they agreed 
to tho terms offered by the li&ru of Jhanst and her coufedei a •, 
Tantia Topi, tho Hardtha chief, who, under the orders of Aami 
Sahib had superintended the massacre of hanhpur. Tantia at 
once assumed command of the rebel forces. A wary, capable, 
astute man, ho alone of all tho natives brought by the mutiny 
to the front—Kim war Singh and tho Oudh Maulavi alone 
excepted—showed any great qualities of generalship. Tantia 
was a man to be feared. Fortunate was it lor the British that 
tlio Gwaliar soldiers had not earlier placed themselves under his 
orders for his first act on taking up his office was to march 
them southwards to occupy a position which should threaten 

K AvFcakei- mind than that of Sir Colin Campbell might have 



doubtful, at Lakhriao. But, in war, something 
must always ho risked. The information from 
Lukhnao was to tho effect that the store ot pro¬ 
visions could not well last to the end ol the month. 


Reasons 

■which 

prompted Sir 
Colin to 
march, in tho 
iirst i: "lance, 
on Lukhnao. 


Tlioro WO 


VISIONS luum -- . , , 

had our soldiers our women, < :r prestige l hat v the de- 


cmivo point—and Sir Colin had a way of al w »y s striking at tho 

tle Beforche .clied Kaulndr ,tiv i, he bad made all his arrange- 
*s for an advance on Lakhnao. I have already suited S at 
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ope Grant’s column had reached Kdnhpur on the 26th October, 
aud had been there increased to an effective strength 
portion n S of five thousand five hundred; that he had crossed 
ifanufVrMge. ^ 10 ®- an A' es on ^e 30th, and, pushing forward, had 
encamped on the plain between Banni and the 
Alambagh, to await there the arrival of Sir Colin. In this 
position Grant formed the point d’appui upon which all the 
detachments and store carts, as they came up, wero to mass 
themselves. Daily there arrived something in the way of pro¬ 
visions and carriage— for the certainty of having to carry back 
with him the women and children bad not been iost sight of by 
the Commander-in-Chief. 

Sir Colin Campbell joined Hope Grant on the 9th. The 
Nov 9 interval —from the 3rd to the 9th— had been spent 
by the Commander-in-Chief in arranging for the 
protection of his base— that base being Kanhpur. Ho left 
The force lea behind him at that station about five hundred 
at Kinhpur L Europeans. These consisted of four companies of 
the 64th Regiment, strengthened by men belonging 
to other legiments to four hundred and fifty men ; forty-seven 
men of the Naval Brigade; and some eighteen or twenty 
artillerymen. There were besides a few Sikhs, who, with the 
artillerymen, manned a field battery of four guns, which had 
been hastily improvised. This garrison was placed under the 
command of Major-General Charles A Windham, 
by^wiudhMn. C.B., of Redan celebrity. Windham was directed 
by the Commander-in-Chief to place his troops 
within the intrenchment which, on the reoccupation of Kanhdur 
by Havelock in July, had been hastily constructed on the river; 
not to attack any enemy unless by so doing ho could prevent 
die bombardment of the intrenchment ; to send into Oudh, by 
wings of regiments, the detachments of European infantry 
which might arrive; on no pretext to detain them unless ho 
should bo seriously threatened, and, even in that 
case, to ask for instructions from the Commander-in- 
u'lmiimm. Chief. Windham was authorised, however, to keep 
back the brigade of Madras native troops, expected 
the following day, the 10th November, until the intentions of 
the Gwalidr contingent should become developed. 

Having, by these instructions, secured, as ho believed, his 
base, Sir Colin Campbell started on the 9th, accompanied b*' 
his staff, to join Hope Grant’s camp in the sandy plain 



OUTRAM AT LAKHNAO. 
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Nov. 10. 
Kavanagh 
joins Sir 
Colin from 
the Kesi- 
Cency. 


TaLles beyond Banin. He readied it that afternoon, had a 
cordial meeting with Hope Grant and liis olu friends 
of the Dehli force, and, after a short conversation, 

<>ave his orders for the following day. In pursuance orau. 
of these orders, Colonel Adrian Hope was sent forward 
to the Alambagh, the following day, in charge of a large convoy 
of provisions. ' The provisions were to be left there, and the 
carts laden with side and wounded to bo sent back to Ivanhpur. 
That same day a portion of the siege-train, escorted by the 
Naval Brigade, arrived in camp. This had been ' ipected. 
But it had been preceded by an arrival which had not been 
altogether anticipated. Suddenly, in the early 
morning of the 10th, there presented himself to the 
astonished gaze of Sir Colin Campbell, a Kuiopcnn 
gentleman, disguised as a native, and who, in that 
disguise, had managed to make his way through tlio 
beleaguering forces, carrying on his persou hnpoi- 
tant despatches. His name was Kavanagh. lo nndprstanu 
thoroughly the nature of the information he brought, I must 
ask the reader to return with me to Lakhnao, anil to view the 
Residency on the morrow of the arrival of the relieving force 

under Outram and Havelock. , . . 

On the night of the 25tli September, the advanced portion of 
Havelock’s force had entered the Residency. They 
wore followed the next morning by all but tho iear- 
miard. Thanks to the splendid exertions of Colonel 
Napier It.E., and the valour and still of v rump, ot 
Olpherts, of Fraser, of Private Dufly—of the artillery 

_ j j0W6 0 f the 32nd, who covered the movement, ot Hodgson 

and of others, the wounded men and tho guns v. ■ re brought 
safely to the new ground occupied by tlio British, _nd to which 
leferenco will be presently made, on the 2,th. It had been 
already discovered that tho advent of Out ram's force constituted 
not a relief but a reinforcement; that means of transport for 
the ladies and children, the sick and the wounded, wore wanting: 
that an enormous addition had been m e to tho hospital list; 
avid that, even lia<l transport been available, tlio combined 
force was not strong enough to escort it to Kauhpur. But one 
course* then, remained open to Out..un, and that was to hold 
the Residency until he should be effectively relieved by bir 

Colin Campbell. , 

Outram’s first .are was to provide accommodation for the 


September. 
Outram and 
Havelock in 
the Resi¬ 
dence. 
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T he palaces 
extending 
along the 
river are 
Ui ken 


jely increased force. With this view, he at once caused 
The manner the palaces extending along the line of the river, 
outrampro- t - ie Tarawala Kothi, the Chatar Manzil,* and the 
vides acami- Farhat Bakhsh, to he occupied, ilie enemy’s works 
the^increased and g unB * n vicinity being at the same time 
force. destroyed. 

These posts were taken on the morning of the 26th Septem¬ 
ber. One party, composed of a hundred and fifty 
men of the 32nd Regiment, under Captain Lowe, 
commanding that regiment, attacked the rebels in 
the Captain Bazaar, drove them into the Gumtf with 
loss, and captured three large and four small guns. 
Another, composed of the 13th Native Iufantry, under Lieu¬ 
tenant Aitken, assaulted the gateway leading to the Farhat 
Bakhsh palace, and carried it with considerable loss to the enemy. 
It was mainly in consequence of these sorties that the palaces 
above mentioned fell into the hands of the British. 

These new posts were held by the troops forming Havelock’s 
command, and were under his personal orders. The 
old garrison, reinforced by the Madras Fusiliers, 
continued, under Brigadier Inglis, to occupy their posts in the 
Residency. There remains to be mentioned the 
Alambagh. The reader will remember that this 
place had been occupied by Havelock on the 23rd 
September, and that he had stored there the baggage of the 
force, and left in it a guard of two hundred and rifiy men. This 
small party had under its charge many of the wounded, several 
of whom speedily became convalescent and able to bear arms. 
Separated from the Residency as was the Alambagh by the city, 
which was still and was likely to remain in the hands of the 
rebels, it was very defensible. A fortified enclosure, the garri¬ 
son brought to defend it two heavy guns and two 9-pounder. 
besides other guns taken from the enemy. They had am muni* 
ti 'll and water, every necessary of life except a large store of 
provisions. It was very desirable to maintain the position as a 
touching point for a relieving army. Eat the want of provisions 
constituted a difficulty. Outram therefore instructed Major 


Bud occupied. 


* Ttfrawakt Kothi, literally M the Star Manaiou: ” the Observatory, 
built tor one of the Kings of Oudh under the superintendence of Cklonel 
Wilcox, Afctrononier Itoyul; Ohalar Manzil, literally “ the Umbrella Palace 
Farhat Bakhsh is a proper name. 
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itlclntyre, 78 th Highlanders, the senior officer at the post, to 
hold it as long as ho could do so, and only in case of absolute 
necessity to fall hack on Kanhpur. 

To rid himself entirely of his native cavalry, useless inside a 
fortified enclosure, Outram, at an early period after Ife iU „ m) N 
his arrival, directed Lieutenant Hardinge to en- I0 e ^i?l3or 
deavour to arrange so that they should all quit tho 
enclosure in the dark of the night, and, if successful 
in this, make at once for Kanhpur. Hardinge got his men 
under arms and endeavoured to lead them out. But the sound 
of his horses’ hoofs w as the signal for a heavy and concentrated 
fire upon them from the loop-holed houses of tho streets through 
which they had to pass—a fire so heavy and so concentrated 
that the attempt had to be abandoned. It was clear 
that the enemy wore well on the alert. The result 
was that the horses, reduced in the absence of grass basic him. 
to feed on tho bark and branches of tho trees, died 
in great numbers, and those that survived became so emaciated 
as to be utterly unfit for service. # 

The six weeks which followed tho arrival of Outram s force 
have not been inaptly described as the blockade. 

His arrival had terminated tho siege. -1 1m danger 

of being overwhelmed by the masses of the enemy 
had in” a great measure passed away. But, in 
spite of this change in their condition, events 
were of frequent occurrence which served to koep^ 
up tho soldierly excitement of the garrison. There was 
only this difference in tho feeling. Before the reinforce¬ 
ments had reached it, it hud generally been the excitement of 
defence; it had now become the more stirring excitement 

of attack. . , « 

On tho 27tk September, for instance, a party of tlie 1st 
•e, and some mm 0 1 the .'•dud Ilogimmit, 
under the oommaud. of Major Stephenson, made a 
.sortie for tho purpose of taking some guns in the w. 
enemy’s Kanhpur battery. The British troops 
wore met. by a very heavy fire from the enemy, and, although 
tw succeeded in spiking three of the enemy’s guns, they were 
unable to bring them back within the defences. Ou their 
they were exposed to so destructive a lire from the tops 
of houses and loopholes tlmt they found it most difficult to 


Difference 
between the 
period prior, 
and that 
subsequent, 
to the relief. 
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The 32nd 
Foot. 


T , 7^!® bc T cn left on the ground, had not a pm 

■ t ie d ~ n( *> William Dowling by name, in the most galla 
manner, and -with the assistance of Captain Galway 1st Madr. 

fd C ]» ( iTf d hl “ t0 a P lace of saf ety. Lieutenant Euxhai 
i i tne 4-oth Native Infantry, was wounded.* 

The unexampled losses which the 32nd Regiment ha< 
suffered may he gathered from the fact that, on this 
occasion, they were commanded by Lieutenant 
Warner, of the 7th Light Cavalry, solely because 
iheio were no regimental officers available. Tried as this 
gallant regiment had been during the siege, its men wore yet 
detailed for every sortie and for every attack. 

Thus, on the 20th September, three sorties were made 

Subsequent ® 1, ” u ‘ taTle01 lsly. One of these proceeded from the 
forties and leA/square of the Brigade Mess; the second from 
their j-fouitii, the Sikh Square ; the third from the Redan. The 

t -ii v .• par ^ °li ar ged with the last-named sortie, and which 
1 W1 d istinguish as tho third party, composed of two hundred 

r l i£\ W ' ( r 4 rc ) servo ofa hundred and fifty, from (he 32nd and 
oth Fusiliers, drove the enemy from their guns, and advanced 
till they came to a :ane commanded by an 18-poundcr. In this 
advance they lost Captain McCabe of the 32ud, a most dis- 
ongmshed officer, who was then leading his fourth sortie. 
Major ,„mimons of tho 5th Fusiliers was a, ,o shot dead ; and, it 
b-ing ascertained that no further ad-anco could bo made 
without considerable loss, the party was recalled. The second 


§L 


TT U ''r. fr< ’ m the Sadl Square, commanded by Lieutenant 


ry V ‘ v-umnuumeu UV J lieu LCnailt 

Jiardinge, was composed of men from tho 32nd, 78th, and 1st 
M adrafi Fuflihers, two hundred in all, and - supported by some 
men of the 13th Native Infantry, under Lieutenant Aitkin. 
! hoy succeeded m demolishing sev eral houses and batteries, 
ho first party, from the Brigade Mess, commanded by Captain 
fthutc, and composed of men from tho 32nd, G4th, and 84th 
succeeded in destroying a 24-pounder gun, and in spiking two 
11,01 ufl > aii, t ^ our native guns of small calibre. Their loss was 
very severe, quite disproportionate to tho service rendered. 

- gam, on the 2nd November, Lieutenant Harding© led a party 
composed of the 32nd, 84th, 1st Madras Fusiliers, and Seven 


* } tis cf.iuim.t on liii: occasion, following on previous acts of distin- 
Victort i Sf 1 l nVldV mi,mm D ° Vlmg ’ Cfthc *** ^oUeceivcd tie 
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erymen, to destroy sorao guns on tlie Kunhpur road, 
done effectively and almost without opposition. 

To write a detailed account of these operations would 
require a volume devoted wholly to the siege of Lakhnao. 
Dealing with a largo subject, I unwillingly confine myself to 
a simple statement of deeds in which every man was a hero. 
In these the officers of the Indian army were not 
one whit behindhand. Constantly recurring are ti¬ 

the names of Wilson, Aitlcen, Ouseley, Apthorp, ti^ Indian 

Forbes Graham. and Ciibitt. of Hia Tnlhnt.rr • t.Ln arm ^' 


Forbes, Graham, and Cubitt, of the Infantry; the 
Engineers. McLeod Innes, Anderson, and Hutchinson; there 
were, too, many others. Some, not less prominent, and whose 
names will be found mentioned further on, were kilk-.\. With 
them, too, Thornhill of the Civil Service, one of the uio^t 


taring of men.* 


On the 2nd October, Outram, finding that the 
garrison were greatly annoyed by a fire from a 
ery strong battery—known as Phillips’s Garden 
tory, on the K&nhpur road—ordered out a party 


October. 


Napier 
attacks Phil¬ 
lips's Garden 
b.i.tiry, 


ed of detachments from several regiments under 


As a proof of the fidelity and gallantry of the native troops, I may 
tion that every native olficer of the lStli Bengal Native Infu dry was 
icr killed, wounded, or died during the siege. The S.ihuhdar-Majoi " ” > 
ment, Amur Singh, a gallant old Rajput, received tv, wounds at Chi 
struggled back into tlie Residency with the beaten troops from u 
1 field, and served throughout the siege- and for many years afterwards 
ubuhddr-Major of the Regiment of Lakhnao. 

abidfn Misr, tho drill hdwulddr of the 13th, got through the biege 
out a wound, in spite of his conspicuous gallantry, and was for many 
subsequently, after the retirement of Amar Singh, Subahdtir-Major of tho 
nent of Lakhnao. 

rd Lai Misr, a Sipdhi of tlio 48th, at tho commencement and throughout 
ego was tho right-hand man of Captain James, the head of the Com- 
riat. Ho displayed tho greatest gallantry and mtellig* nee, and died a 
us ago a Subahd ir of the Regiment of Lakhnao. He, like many of tho 
fished native officers, who served throughout tho defence, received a 
u perpetuity. 

,ther gallant Sipahi?, especially of the 13th, may be mentioned, 
l-h (severely wounded on the 20th June under Loughnan, de- 
antss post), Iud»a, Singh, both Sipdhis of the 13th when the siege 
ed, and native officers when Sir Colin Campbell came to the relic! 
^esideucy, are worthy of mention, as are Aniika Singh and Hfr:i 
h Sikhs; Rumnarain Fundi, who greatly distinguished himself, undr r 
Aitken, in the sortie of the 2Gth of September. Ml »*. ks of 
regiment, the 13th, as well as 'he 4Sth and 71st Native lulautry, 
e Order of Merit. 
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and captures 
three gun*. 


Colonel Napier to storm it. Napier conducted the atta 
with his usual combination of science and daring, and took 

battery— a very strong one—with the loss of tv. 
men killed and eleven wounded. lie captured three 
guns — two 9-pounders and a 0-pounder. There was 
nothing strange in this : but it was remarkable that lie should 
have rescued a private soldier of the * Madras 
remarkable Fusiliers, who had been three days in the power of 
Eowitr.° fa the enemy, without their knowing it. . The man 
had fallen down a well, and had remained there, 
undiscovered by the rebels who were occupying the place. 

Oatram had been very much impressed with the advantage 
which must accrue from adopting the direct 
Kanhpur road as the mode of communication with 
the Alambagh. To carry out thb idea, he directed 


Out ram en¬ 
deavours to 
open out the 
kiinpfir 
road. 


Major Haliburton, of the 78th Highlanders, to 


extend the position.in that direction, working from 
house to house. This operation, which rvas full of danger, was 
begun on the 3rd. The next day Halifcurton was mortal* 
wounded. Stephenson of the Madras Fusilie rs, who suecee 
l^- 0 'sha red the same fate on the 5th. Still the work w 
j\j.sever ed with. Several houses were pierced through. 

7 „ last, on the 6th, a large mosque was reached. Ti 

J< ;1 place was of great strength in itself, and w 
apied in considerable force. To reduce it would ha 
: jquired more extensive operations than, in the state of t 
garrison, would have been convenient. The operations, then, ft 
were relinquished, hut the intermediate houses were blown 
and tire 78th wore located in the garden, in which rested 
battery captured an the 2nd. This became an import 
permanent outpost, and not only protected a consider? 
portion* of the old intrenchmcnt, but connected it with 
palaces which had been occupied on the 26th and 27th. 

Tho work of mining and. countermining, so rental 
during tho siego, was, during the blockade 
further developed under tho superintend 
Colonel Napier. Ably seconded by the e 
officers, Crcmmelin, Andci> m, McLeod Inncs,. 
inson, Russell, Limond, and. by others, all th- 
of the enemy in this direction were frustrated. The 
which 1 have alluded as occupied by the 7Stli Higlilaiu 
..tiled Phillips’s garden, from its situation outside the i 


TV-'elopment 
of tlr.* work 
of mining and 
counter¬ 
mining. 
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ALTERED TACTICS OF TIIE REBELS. 



ment, offered temptations to tlio enemy’s miners which were 
irresistible. But Hutchinson successfully countermined them. 
The Sikhs of the Firuzpur regiment (Brasyer’s) became very 
skilful in this work, and always baffled the enemy. Some of 
the 32nd, trained during the siege, likewise made themselves 
remarkable for their dexterity. For general purposes, a 
company of miners was formed of volunteers from the several 
corps, and placed under the orders of Captain Crommelin. Tlieso 
“soon gave him the ascendancy over the enemy, who were 
foiled at all points, with the loss of their galleries and mines, 
and the destruction of their miners in repeated instances.” * 

The occupation of Phillips’s garden by the 78th Highlanders 
formed a part of the plan conceived by Outram for 
relieving the old garrison from all molestation on ihe^rSLh ° f 
its east, north east, and south-east faces; that is |^j^ a are 
from the Kanhpur road to the commencement of ll 01 * 
the river front. The plan was completed by the occupation as 
outposts of three strong positions commanding the road to the 
iron bridge. Whilst these posts and that held by the 78th 
received the brunt of the enemy’s attacks, the defences of the 
original intrench]uent were thoroughly repaired, and new 
batteries to mount thirteen guns were constructed. 

The effect of the occupation of these outposts on the enemy 
was remarkable. During the siege thoy had 
occupied positions within a few yards of our in- t ^ e 0 7) } ! e ' r ‘ 
trenchments. From tlieso they were now driven rebels/ 
back to a distance so great, that their musketry fire 
had no chance of doing mischief inside the old position. They 
accordingly, with considerable skill, altered their tactics. They 
withdrew their guns to a point whence the balls would clear 
the outer defences and fall within the intumchment. The plan 
was ingenious, and was so far well worked that the point of tiro 
was constantly shifted. But for one defect, it might have been 
very damaging. -That defect consisted in want of confidence 


* Sir James Outran)’* official report. “ l am aware/* w rote Outram in 
tLo same report, “of no parallel to our aerie* <»f mines in modern war 
Twenty-one shafts, aggregating two hundred fo-t in depth and thr- 
•*' V . ’ 11 ninety-one foot of gallery, have been exeouti 

wp* and outpost*' 
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in the success of tho plan, which produced, therefore, want 
of continuity in the working of it. This defect was fatal. 

On tho Oth of October, the garrison were cheered by news 
that Dehli was completely in our power; that 
bearofthe° n Erag was a prisoner ; and that Greathed had 
complete sue- set out to lead a brigade to Kanhpur. This news 
aiufof g r^at- was the following day by the further 

hed’smaicii. intelligence of the victory gained by Greathed at 
Balandshahr. 

From this dale the chief enemy to combat was impatience. 
Relief was a question of time, and, if relief would but arrive 
before the 20th November, Outram felt that all would be well. 
Tie ought to have known that his stock of provisions would last 
much longer. But on this point an utterly mistaken 
impression prevailed. Outram believed, from the 
information officially given him, that, even on the 
reduced scale of rations allowed, tho supplies in the 
Residency would not feed the forco longer than tho 
20t.h. But this was an entire misconception on tho 
part of the supply department. The supplies would have lasted 
for a far longer period. The error might have had evil con¬ 
sequences. For it was mainly the belief that Outram’s supplies 
were nearly exhaimted that induced Sir Colin Campbell to 
march to Lakhnuo before disposing of Tantia Topi and tho 
rwaliar troops. And tho non-disposil of them by him almost 
nded us in disaster. 


November. 
Mistake re¬ 
gard Ing the 
quantity of 
provisions in 
ttock. 


Still, though the greatest enemy was impatience, the efforts 
of the enemy outside the walls never slackened; 
nor were they wholly without effect. Between tho 
siege. 25th September and the 10th November, Lieutenant 
Graydon of the 44th Native Infantry, an excellent 
officer, in command of Innes’s post, was shot dead while 
superintending tho works beyond that post. I have noticed 
* death of McCabe whilst gallantly leading* his fourth sortie. 
Captain Hughes of tho 57th Native Infantry, doing duty with 
the 32nd, was mortally wounded at the attack of a house which 
ormod one of the enemy’s outposts. Captain Lowe, com¬ 
manding the 32nd, was severely wounded. Wounded also 
ro Browuo, Edmonstone, and A^--+~ 


m rnr/t) 



OUTRAM IMPROVISES A TELEGRAPH. 

On the 4tli November, Dashwoocl, of the Bengal army, 
a very gallant officer, lost both his legs by a round shot, whilst 
sketching in the Residency compound. He had been warned 
by a first shot passing near him, but he would not stir. 

On the 6th November, news reached the garrison that Hopa 
Grant had encamped on the ground on the Lakhnao 
sido of the Banin bridge, and that he was to wait heara on*™ 
thore for Sir Colin Campbell, whose arrival ac advance or 
Kanhpur was also announced. Ui ' c Graut ' 

It now became a point with the generals to devise some plan 
of communicating with the Commander-in-Chicf. 

Outnirn de¬ 
vises a plan 
of communi¬ 
cation with 
tho Corn- 
man tie r-iu- 
Chlef. 


Sir James Outrani had previously forwarded to the 
Alambagh a despatch for Sir Colin, in which wore 
contained plans of the city and its approaches, and 
his own ideas as to the best mode of effecting tho 
junction of the relieved with tho relieving forces. 

Ho had advised the Commander-iu-Chief to make a delour from 


tho Alambagh to tho right of the DilkushA, and to advance 
thonco by the Martiniero and Sikandarbagh. By means of a 
preconcerted signal, ho ascertained that his despatch had 
safely reached the Alambagh. Tho success of this modo of 
communication suggested tho improvising of a semaphore 
telegraph, and tho idea was no sooner conceived than it was 
carried out.* 

But, though written descriptions might be useful to tho 
Cominander-in-Chiof, their valuo could in no resp >ct 
equal that which might be conveyed by an intelligent ^1^-“ 
member of the garrison, by one who had undergone f»r. r- 
the siege and withstood the blockade, and who could 
cast the light of personal experience on tho in- £111' Sir U " 
sufficient description of a despatch. But where was 
a man to bo found who would dare the risk—who would under¬ 
take to penetrate the serried lines of the enemy, knowing that 
death was synonymous with discovery? lib-guise was necessary, 
an almost impossible disguise, for the fair skin of the European’, 
the light hair, the foreign accent, could scarcely escape detection 


* “All Pf.™q*irv particulars,” writes Mr. Murta»n Gubkina 

’ ’ .*'• *- the l>cnny <Vw" 
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Thomas 

Henry 

Kavanagh, 


To ask a man to attempt this was to ask him to encounter 
something worse than death in its ordinary aspect, to expose 
himself to the ignominious fate of the spy ! 

To ask a man to dare this risk was, every one felt, impossible. 
But every one felt, at the same time, that it was a risk which it 
was most desirable should be undertaken. Such was the common 
thought: such the whisper of the garrison. It has often been 
found, amongst Englishmen, that the occasion produces the 
man. It produced him, even on this, when tlio 
risks of death were enormous, and when the death 
would be an ignominious death. A clerk in one of 
the civil offices, by name Thomas Henry Kavanagh, 
caused General Outram to be informed, some time on the Olh 
November, that he was prepared to traverse in disguise the 
hostile lines, and to convey a letter to the Commander-in-Chief 
in his camp near Bannf. Mr. KavanaglTs offer was the more 
heroic, inasmuch as, of all the garrison, ho was 
perhaps the most difficult man to disguise. Tall, 
taller than the ordinary run of natives, he was very 
fair—fair of a freckly fairness—and his hair glittered 
as gold. But, perfectly cognisant of these drawbacks 
to disguise, Mr. Kavanagh offered himself. General 
Outram loved a gallant deed : but, "brave as he was, and loving 
bravery in others, he yet shrunk from exposing a man blindly 
to the consequences of a deed such as that which Kavanagh 
proposed. He told him frankly the risks he ran, 
tSver^ih^ 0 the almost certain fate that would befall him. But 
fneniysUnco Kavanagh had made up his mind. Dangers there 
io iiiagutMj. were ^ j in k now# But, having in view the all- 

important consequences of his mission, ho would brave them. 

Having made up his mind, and received his commission, 
Kavanagh proceeded to disguise himself, no ch< se 
cho«? arb Le the garb ofaBadm& h—a native “ swashbuckler J> — 
a soldier f»r plunder, of the sort which abounded 
in the ranks of the rebels. He put on a pair of tight silk 
trousers; fittiug close to the skin, a tight-fitting muslin shirt, 
and over this a yellow silk short jacket. Round his waist he 
bound a white waistband, over his shoulders he threw’a coloured 
hints cloth, on his head ho placed a crear), -colonro.«i turban, hw 
ct he inducted iirotho 


notwith¬ 
standing his 
thoroughly 
European 
character¬ 
istics. 



SIR OOLIX INSPECTS III3 ARMY. 
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m . His hair he cut short. Thus cl isguised , aucl we;aing N tho shield 
and sword peculiar to the swashbuckler, Kavanagh, at 9 o clock 
on the evening of the 9th November, accompanied bj r He sc|a out 
a faithful native spy, by name Kanauji Lai, set out. 

His journey, though not without its alarms, proved that 
Sir. Kavanagh had not counted vainly on his bravo 
and resolute heart. He could not, indeed, reach the l0 - 

Alambagh, but, passing by it, he fell in on the morn- SU ccro<ia. 
in a- of the 10th, with a pa -ty of Panjab Cavalry, by 
whom, after receiving tht'r warm greeting and hearty con¬ 
gratulations, ho was escorted to Sir Colin Campbell. 

° i'} ie information thus received by that gallant commander 
supplied the one link which, till then, had been wanting to his 

com nleto mastery of the position. The following Nov . u . 

mornitm- his engineer park arrived, and orders were 
issued for an advance the next day. But that afternoon bn 
Colin devoted to an inspection of tli men with wli »m lie was 
accomplish the relief of the long-holeag.iered garrison-to dr 
the first deadly blow at the revolted ot Oudh. d\ ho and wl 
wero those men? They were composed mainly of 
the remnants of regiments which h." t •» 11 y campu-u 

fought and bled against the mutineers they furce. 
were, of the Line, the 8th, a wing of the o3rd, the 
75th and 93rd Kcgiments; of Sikhs, the 2nd and 4th Punjab 
Tiif-mtrv * of Cavalry* the 9th Lancers, and detachments of the 
6fl» Cavalry, ami rfH»W. Horn. ; ot Artill, ,v 
sixteen guns, all tried at Dehh; a tew Bengal sappers and 
some Panjabi pioneers ; and of the Naval Brigade, two hundred 
and fifty men, with eight heavy guns, and two rocket tubes, 
mounted on light carts. The total number of fighting men, 
European and Native, was estimated at three thousand four 

hU Suohwo™'the men whom Sir Colin Campbell inspected on 
the afternoon of the day prior to the advance. 

The scene,” writes one who was present on the 

The small army was 


<SL 


occasion ,t “ was 


striking. 


* Mr Kavanagh wrote an account of this journey, How T Won the 
Victoria Crow. Ward oud Lock. He dial, in St. Thomas’s lie-pit u. about 

''fhWnwo Vs"Magazine. October 1858. The writer was, I belt-* 

" l.ilmld Alison, whoso share in the events, the d<>;vuptioi' 
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, n . wn n P m qpai'ter-distence columns in the centre of a vast 

137 7°°t\ -° n the od S° of tllcse the pickets 

FI- A T‘ re liand { ul lfc seemed. The guns of the troops 
and batteries who came down from Dehli looked blackened 
and service-worn, but the horses were in good condition, the 
harness m perfect repair, the men swarthy, and evidently 
Their dif- perfect fighting trim. The 9 th Lancers, with 

tnmesrad i 1,° ” nifoms and white turbans twisted 

appearance. [ 01 ) n : their forage caps, their flagless lances, lean 
but hardy horses, and gallant bearing, looked the 
perfection °f a cav ^ r y regiment on active service. Wild and 
bo.u was the carnage of the Sikh cavalry, riding untamed- 
looking si eeds, clad m loose fawn-coloured robes, with Ion" 
lioots, blue or red turbans and sashes, and armed with carbine 

of Were , the woru and wasted remains 

of the 8th and 75th, clad entirely m slate-coloured doth. With 
wearied a.r, they stood grouped round their standard— war 
.pped of its display, in all its nakedness. Then the 2nd and 
i Panjub Infantry tall of stature, with eager eyes overhung 
large twisted turbans, dad m short sand-colourcd tunics— 
n swift to march forward in the fight-ambitious both of 
1 } and of loot.. Last stood, many in numbers, in tall and 
.•erried ranks, the 93rd Highlanders. A waving sea of plumes 
of a I ld tortan s They looked, as, with loud and rapturous 
sir Sun bf cheers, which rolled over the field, they welcomed 
,bc a3rd; ™ eir veteran commander, tlie chief of their choice 
It was curious to mark the difference between the 
old mdrnn troops and the Highlanders in their reception to Sir 
Odin. Anxious and fixed was the gaze of the former as ho 

by the ret.- r ° dc ^ 6 “’ Allies—men evidently trying to 

wne of DciiK. -ueasuro the leader who had been sem to them from 
. . 80 ./ al \ d t dhusiastic boyor.d expression was his 

reception by tho latter. You saw at once that to him was 
accoided their entire confidence—that, under him, they would 
go anywhere and do anything.” J 

At sunrise tho following morning the troops advanced. Tho 
plan upon which Sir Colin Campbell, well instructed 
% j/ 1 Outran* and possessing tho advantage 

of the presence by his side of Mr. Kavanagh, had 
determined, was to move on the Alambagh; t store 
enclosure alj the tent-, and, having drawn to hims 


fNov. 12. 
i’Lan of 
operations. 


mtSTfiy 



Sill COLIN’S PLAN OF OPERATIONS. 
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march to the right, 


Martiniere; starting afresh 


on the Dilkushii park and 
from these points, to force 


the 

the 


<SL 


canal closo to its junction with tho Gumti; then, covored by 
that river, to advance, np its right hank, on the Sikanuaxbagh. 
This point once secured, a portron of the force could make a 
dash southwards on tho barracks north of Hazratganj, and 
havin'>- seized them, would erect three batteries to play on tho 
outworks of the K aisarb&gh. The main body, meanwhile, forcin g 
the Shah Najaf and the Moti Mahall, would open out the way for 
a iunction with Outram. To support this operation, Outram 
would co-operate by a heavy fire on the intermediate positions 
held by the enemy fiom all the guns in the lvesidoncv ; having 
‘breed these, ho would move out, with all his sick and wounded, 
Women and children, and treasure, between tho Gumti and the 
Kaisarbagh, and effect a junction with the Commander-in-Chief. 

11 was based upon the plan drawn up by Outi am, and transmitt d 
to Sir Colin by tho hands of the gallant Kavanagh, on the 9t 
To carrv out this plan, tlic little army set out at sunrise 
the morning of the 12th November. It had marched T|icarmy 
barely throe miles when the advanced guard, headed advances, 
bv a squadron of Hodson’s Horse, commanded by 
Lieutenant Gough, striking the. road leading to Jalalabd 
came at once under the fire of some light gun 3, 
covered by a line of field-works. The moment the 
sound was heard, Captain Bourchicr brought up his 
field battery, and opened a fire which soon biloimcd 
the hostile guns. Tho rebels then attempted to 
remove these guns, hut Gough, dashing forward, was amongst 


Bourchicr 
lienees, and 
Gough pur- 

bUi‘6 the 

rebels. 


* Vide Appendix A. Objection has been taken to the statement made in 

the text to the effect Hint Six Colin Campbell’s plan was bn-, a ,.n the p.no 
tiie text u> we . , assertedtliat Sir Colin’s plan d- ■ r< d, 

KSc\,S, from «,at proposed by Outmu. Hut Sir Colin 
Campbell Admitted that la deviated from Outran, s in one particular only, 
nvofrl afreet ihjhtimr be kept „wav from tho ambush indicated by (J.itr.nn, 
i hu Vouto by tho open ground near the Offuti, The question. 

. resolves itself into this: Outram, anxious to a, ut bur Colm by con- 
>nB to lain the knowledge he Lad acquired on the spot, transmitted to 
bv ti e hands of the darin •; Kavanagh, most valuable information ; Sir 
’ 4ed thu information 1 irgelv though n i Mindly, that is, lie carried 
,l.e main plan, though he did not rigidly udh n, to all the details. 
raJn > g will 1 found detail'd in Appendix IV, I l ave asetruunod thut 
wan drawn out bv himself alone. In stating, tlion, iu iho text, that Sir 
in s plan was based on Outram’s, I am stating tho literal truth, 
t Jalalabad, Analic*, - the town of splendour.” 
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hemjik° lightning,. and drove them from the field with the 
los.s ot two of tlieir pieces. 

No further opposition was offered to the progress of the force 
The force *° ™. Alamb&gh.* That same evening the cami> 
encamps near was pitched close to lhat enclosure : hat, as it thus 
Mgh. am came under the fire constantly directed by the 
enemy on that place, its position had to be changed 
_o another, whic.i brought it under cover of the Alambagh. 
Here the force halted for the following day. 

The Alambagh was, at this time, held by Major McIntyre of 
The Aiam- H le 78t]l Highlanders, nine hundred and thirty 

high Europeans, a few Sikhs, and eight guns. McIntyre’s 

original garrison of two hundred and eighty men 
iad been from time to time augmented by parties from Kdnhpuv, 
and Major esc °Hmg the provisions which had maintained his 
cintyrf. garrison. It is a proof of Major McIntyre’s skill, 
energy, and arrangement, that although from his 
t occupation of the post, on the 25th September, to the date 
his relief—a period of forty-nine days—ho had been inees- 
ltlv annoyed by the fire of the batteries erected by the enemy 
ut the place, he had only lost one European soldier, anil 
it two only had been wounded. The native camp-followers 
cl tno cattle bad, however, suffered severely. 

On the evening of the 12th he was, I haVe shown, relieved. 

lho following day was devoted by Sir Colin Campbell 
to making anangements for a decisive advanco on 
hirst ho despatched a small brigade, under the 
command of Colonel the Hon. Adrian Hope of the 
h od Highlanders—an officer of gnat attainments 
and brilliant promise—to take pos.-esrion of the fort 
r, . , . dal&labad, in the right rear of the position at 

Alambagh. Hope founu that the fort, which might have been 
advantageously beld, being- constructed of thick mud with 
good flanking defences, had been evacuated. Ho therefi 
rendered it useless by blowing in one of its faces, and return 
Whilst one brigade was engaged in this operut 
Sir Colin caused to be stacked" within the cnclor 
all the camp equipage not required for the r 
work in prospect. He directed, also, that, wh 
supplies for fourteen days for himself and the tm 


Nov. 13. 


the ldth. 


Adrian Hope 
carries the 
fort of Jalltl- 
l.ih'id. 


Preparations 
niade on the 
13th for an 
advanceth*_ 
following day. 


* Ahunbagh, Anglic* : *tlie Garden of the Universe.” 








'TION OF Slit COLIN’S FORCE. 
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Uearranpe- 
uieiit of tbe 
force ; 


. .ereacfe *” 

•» in the Ala»Mgh, S made o LTr - ? e ’ 

“ *°™ % s, *wcssiv6 SSfii** dm “ 1<m 

-ts, and the mncfatms with tlio Alambdgh garri- 
’ the force had now been augmented to about five 
msand men of all arms* with forty-nine {runs 
; c ™* thn thus re-arranged: the 75th regiment not th, 
hundred strong, and which had suffered much from previous 
service, w% directed to occupy the Alambdgh, aided 
jv fifty Sikbs of the regiment of Firuzpur, and a do- "><> Alan.- 
taonment oi artillery under Captain Moir. The ^ hdf>ta ch- 
( lctailing ot these troops for the purpose indicated 
reduced the force effective for field operations to about f,„„- 
thousand seven hundred men. uur 

Tho naval brigade, commanded by Captain William P flfi i 
consisted of two hundred and fifty men of the crew ’ 

J tho Shannon, seamen and marines, having with ' h “ naval 
hem eight heavy guns and howitzers, drawn hv £!fj?A; “ nJ 
.Hillocks, and two rocket tub- s mounted on lHit 
enn.s Vying with these in zeal and a dour Mas the arti ii„. 

gado, composed of Travers’s 18-pounder batten* EommiS?’ 
ons and Blunt’s troops of Horse Artillery half n +1 8 ; 

Jtmrv H Tr A f - 1Ie 7 Under Captain Brld S^ and BotuJSerff 
nUt.A. ^ bllgad0 WaS comraanfled h' Brigadier Craw! 

The cavalry brigade, commanded by Brigadier T It‘in 
.posed of two squadrons of the 9th Lancers u 1 ’ ' v 

each of the 1st, 2nd, and 5th Bun jab Cavilrv the cavalry, 
of Hodson’s Horse. 

’he Engineers’ Department, commanded t 
, B.E., w„, ,om F Ld of a company of Ko‘ **’"<«“* t*»- 
lore, a company of Madras Sappers, a fhwr '.Ij' ** engince’s, 
pers m ho had served at Dehli, and two <•, • 

. ed Bar ;db Pioneers. nipames of newly 


Naval Brigade and Artillery, four .1 

bed; infantry, three thousand five hundred nnc [ rA ’ <ava * 1 7' nil 'Q 
hid; heavy guns, twelve; mortars, ten; le-iit A! A’ sa Pl iCrs > two 


guns, twenty- 
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the infantry. 


lie infantiy brigades were the third, the fourth anu 

The third, commanded by Brigadier Great.hee, 
composed of the remnant of the 8th Regiment 
a. battalion of detachments of three regiments shot u 
Lakhnao ; and of the 2nd Panjab Native Infantry. The fou 
led by Brigadier Adriau Hope, was the strongest of all. It 
composed of the 93rd Highlanders and a wing of the 53rd, 
former fresh from England, the latter from Calcutta; of 
4th Punjab Infantry, and a weak battalion of the regimen 
shut up in Lakhnao. The fifth brigade, commanded 
hS&neni by Brigadier Russell, was composed of the 23rd 
supervision of Fusiliers and a detachment of flic 82nd jiegiment. 
f.iforce. jj ope Q ran t ( with the rank of Brigadicr-Geneiu.1, 
had the general direction of the force under the supervision of 
the Commander-in-Chief.’" 

On the evening of the 13th Sir Colin rodo out to reconnoitre. 

The following morning, at 9 o’clock, the troops 
TbTJrferto having first partaken of a good breakfast, ho gave 
advance is tho order to march. The advance was made lrom 

6 *' the right, through tho fields, crossing the severa 

roads leading from tho city at right angles. Tho enemy liac 
not evidently anticipated this circuitous movement, as, whilst 
thoir scouts watched tho route of the British from the top; - f 
trees, small bodies of them were seen hastily endeavouring 
throw up cover at the several points by which it was likely 
that the head of the advanced column would turn towards th 
city. 

The turning movement was made at the point expected, ar 
the advance, bringing forward their light shonlde 
m</ed directly on the wall of the Dilkasha pr 
pi., to this moment no opposition had been offo 
by tin rebels ; but, as tho advance neared the 
elosure, a houvv natchlock hro was opened upon it from 
left. Reinfo’-'-oi.iaits wore at once sent t<- the front, and 
British guns open'd upon the group whence this fire proccec 
a. <1 silenced it. Some rebel skirmishers then showed th> 
scf.i s emerging from tho park, but the British skirmisln 
horse, foot and a'tillcry, advancing, uiwo them sp odil^ hf 
and pushed then through tho grounds of the Dilkusha. pa 
over 1 io crest o J the platoau, to the J\Iatfinieie, about a n 


a ini carries 
the bllku- 
elid. 


f 4 ir I*op»; Grant'* ncob :ite of the Sepoy TTur, pa."j 179. 
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The British 
ftlilrmiBhers 
dash at the 
iiarttnicre. 

They sue- 
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-£/j THE DILKUSHvC AND MARTINIERE CARRIED. 

below it, on the banks of Iho Gumtf. The Dilkushd was thru, 
carried, almost without a blow. 

This operation, described though it bo in a few linos, had 
occupied two hours. The loss on both sides had been incon¬ 
siderable, as the enemy did not stand to receive, but retreated 
after discharging their pieces. The work had been easy for 
the assailants, and they were ready for more. 

They did not halt then in the" Dilkusba, but, running and 
cantering across the park, pressed on to the Maiti- 
niere. Tho rebels were in advance of thorn, and tho 
sight of these men running in panic had inspired 
their comrades, entrusted with tho defence of the 
Martiniere, to do something to check the pursuit, 
ceedod, by considerable exertions, in turning two guns on the 
advancing cavalry, but, before they could produce any per¬ 
ceptible effect, Bourchier and Remmington opened upon them. 
Their lire was quickly followed by discharges fron Travers’s 
18-pounders, and from a heavy howitzer brought up by Captain 
Hardy, R.A. Many rounds had not been fired when the 
infantry, composed of a battalion made up of companies from 
the 5th Fusiliers, tho o4th and 78th Foot, and tho 8th Foot, 
commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton of the 78th, came 
up, dashed down the slope, and carried tho Marti¬ 
nique, the enemy not waiting !o receive them, but ^n^ they 
retreating across the canal with all speed, followed 
by our cavalry. In tlio course of the pursuit Lieutenant 
Matson* of the Bombay Array, commanding the 
squadron of the 1st Pan jab Cavalry, encounter-*d da to r i 
and slew in a hand-to-hand encounter tlie loader tmouunler. 
f the enemy’s party, a native officer of the 15th 

escape, his opponent 
feet of his body. 


<SL 


Irregular Cavalry. Watsun had a narrow esar 
having discharged Lis vistol at him within a Cw 


Both these, important planes having been carried, and t : 
ground up to the edge of tho canal being hold by 
our troops, it devolved upon tho Commander-in- 
Mot to make arrangements for securing his new 
jap 1 ion. He accordingly brought up Adrian Hope’ 

•nga' o (.he 4th), and arranged it in position ii 
the gardens of tho Martiniere. 

Ill 


securing 

8 

position m 
Ho located there 


a wise Rommington’s troop* of horse artilleiy. 


Sir CV-lin 
Ca vpbrll 
makos ar- 
tutm-m nt* 
lor boldine 
tbcgiounl uji 
to tilt ctlpo 
o?' the cat. il. 


Now Lieutenant-General Sir J u hn Watson, K.C.1) ..ml V C. 
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tiissell's brigade (the 5 th) he posted on the left in front of the 
Dilkusha, whilst on the plain in front of the Martini ere, occupy¬ 
ing a line drawn from the canal on their right to the wall of 
the Dilkusha park on their left, he placed Little's brigade of 
cavalry and Bburchier’s battery. Somewhat later in the after¬ 
noon, in pursuance of orders issued by Sir Colin, with a view 
to guard his communications with the Alambagh from being 
cut off by a turning movement on his left, Brigadier Bussell 
pushed forward several companies of his infantry vo occupy two 
villages on the canal, covering the loft of the British position. 

These arrangements had not been made one moment too soon. 

They were hardly completed, when it became evident, 
prepareuf from ^ 10 massing of troops on their centre, that tho 
attic k Uim; enemy were contemplating an aggressive move¬ 
ment. To gain information as to its probable nature, 
Captain Grant of the 9th Lancers galloped forward to recon¬ 
noitre. Tie was received by a crashing musketry fire, which, 
however, left him unscathed. Tattle at once ordered Bourchier 
to the front, supporting him with his cavalrv. It 
iwdb.cn pr - was then seen how wise had been the occupation ot 
o;u?tcd dls ' r ^ 0 tw0 villages already referred to, for the enemy, 
creeping down to ilie bed of the canal, had opened 
upon them a heavy and continuous fire ; but as soon as Bour- 
ohior’s guns opened upon their supporting masses they fell 
! ok very rapidly to the city. A few more discharges cleared 
the canal bed. 

Little, having accomplished his mission, withdrew to tho 
Maitini&re compound, and orders were at once issued 
alSond^ 0 ** or a bivouac. But scarcely had the horses 

auernpt; been untiaced than the enemy, regathering courage, 
made a second and more desperate attempt to turn 
the British position. Abou^ four hundred yards to the proper 
right of the wall of tho Dilkusha park, as one faces the canal,* 
is the bridge connecting the Martiniere plain with the Hazrat* 
ganj main street. It was on this bridge that the rebels now, 
about 5 o'clock in the afternoon, came down in great numbers 
and with several guns. 

If they had counted on finding the British troops unprepared, 
they were disappointed. Stealthy as had been their 
by Adr!:^^ movements, they had been watched by a man who I 
tiope, never missed an opportunity. A- they approached 
the br 1 ige Adrian Ilopo brought up his brigade 
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Tho bituation was indeed critical. The gallant 53rd (one 
company only), in skirmishing order, lined indeed the enclosures 
bordering on the lane; hut their numbers were few, and the 
lire of the enemy was concentrated ; the cavalry were jammed 
together, unable to advance, and the high bankS on either side 
seemed to offer an impassable barrier to artillery. 

But only “seemed.” Up the steep bank the daring Blunt 
Th'ciieidiii kis gallant troop, and, “conquering tho im- 
['iiiantiy of possible,” brought them, guns and all, into an open 
space between the SikandarMgh and anotl • largo 
loop-holed building, exposed as he galloped on to a . 
cross-fire. Here unlimbering, with remarkable coolness and 
self-possession, he opened with his six guns on the Sikandarbagh. 
Xever was anything done better. 

Whilst Blunt was engaged on this gallant deed, Adrian Hope’s 
brigade, disengaging itself, had come up with a rush 
Hope’s aru driven the enemy first from tho enclosures 
brigade. bordering the lane, and then from tho large building 
of which I have spoken opposite tho Sikandarbagh. 
This gave it access to the open space on which Blunt had 
nnlimbered. Travers followed with his heavy 
hi^heay 1 1 battery, and, tho sappers and miners having de¬ 
battery. molisheda port o i of tho high hank, he too was able, 
by the aid of t :e infantry, to bring two of his 
1 8-pounders into position and to open fire against tL l<• angle ol 
tho enclosure. In less than half an hour their file o[ ened a hole 
iii tho wall which might be practicable for stormers. 

Meanwhile ihe infantry of Adrian Rope’s hi igado, after the 
achievement already related, had been ordered to 
l r I, . 0 i as ?S ,t down, covered by a small bank and some trees. But 
d Hgb. the moment the breach was considered practicable 
the bugle-sound gave the signal for assault. It was 
made by the 93rd Highlanders and the -1th Punjab Rifles, 
supported by the 53rd and battalion of detachments. 
Springing to their feet, the Highlanders unde" T .nu:enant- 
Coloncl Ewart, and tho Sikhs under Lieutenant Paul, dashed 


* JBbff'IcicooiVa Magazine, October 1S2S. The writer of the article quot'"’ 
'•liber made «-r heard tho remark. He a3 I have already stated, hi? .*•<•... 
u dibtinguishod actor in tho oampdgn. 
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regimen ts. 


Tho advance 
on the 16»h. 


BLi •. • 

. Irom the advanced pickets on the canal, 
and the detachments of Adrian Hope’s brigado 
whicn had been sent to the front rejoined their 
The men first breakfasted. Then, a strong body of 
cavalry, with Blunt’s troop of Horse Artillery and 
a company of the 53rd, forming the advance guard, 
moved forward from the extreme right. The way crossed tho 
canal, then dry; followed then for about a mile the bank of the 
Gurntf, led them through a narrow line, through thickly wooded 
enclosures, and then made a sharp turn to the left on to a road 
which truing again, ran between low mud houses, for about 
a h j.red and twenty yards parallel to the Sikandnrbagk. 
Following the advance guard marched Adrian IIopo’s brigade ; 
then Bussell’s; then the ammunition and engineers’ park. 
Grcatked’s brigade, now reduced by the retention of tho 
8th at the Dilkusha, remained till mid-day occupying the 
position on the canal, so as to protect the left rear of the main 
body. It then followed the remainder of the force as its rear 
guard. 

Tho precautions taken by Sir Colin the preceding afternoon 
and evening had been successful, for the enemy’s attention had 
been completely diverted from the line of advance he had 
contemplated. His advanced guard, then, marched along the 
bank of the Gumti, through the lane and enclosures, 
without meeting an enemy. Suddenly it made the 
sharp turn to tho left already described. Then tho 
enemy for the first time took the alarm. First from 
men occupying huts and enclosures in advance of the 


The British 
aUvauco 
com*3 in con¬ 
tact with the 
enemy. 


building, then from tlie mass of men in the Sika 


darb&gh* 


itxdf, poured an overwhelming fire on the troops forming the 
advance. Their position was, in a military point of view, 
desperate, lor they were exposing their flank to tho enemy. 
For a distance of a hundred and twenty yards to the walk- d 
enclosure of Sikandarbrigh, they were broadside on t.o the 
enemy’s fire. Our >fficers saw the positi hi clearly. 

Before a shot hr 1 been fired a staff officer remarked Dl ' n!Tf ' r of It5 
to his right-hfflnd comrade, “ If these follows allow 


position. 
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* The Sikandurk-gh, Anglic€ ,K the garden of Alex an ler.” is a high walM 
i.aclo9Uro about a hunch' d and ilfty yarda square, with towers ut tho 
angles. / 
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Aided by 
blunt and 
Cranford, lie 
repulses 
every attack. 


time as tho rest of the army, his progress, charged as ho 
with a large convoy, had necessarily been slow. The 
enemy, hovering about the 'main force, but afraid to attack it, 
had singled out the rear-guard as their prey. The attacks 
which they made upon it were incessant. But*, 
well aided by Blunt of the Bengal, arid Crawford 
of the Eoyal, Artillery, Ewart heat back every 
assault. The attacks had, however, necessarily 
delayed him, and he was unable to bring his convoy 
into camp before the 15th. He brought it then, having accom¬ 
plished skilfully a difficult and harassing task. 

Then did Sir Colin make his final arrangements. The whole 
of his heavy baggage, his supplies for fourteen days, 
ment&made ho stored in the jDUkushd. Into the palace all the 
attbeDUka- B [ c k and wounded were conveyed. Defences were 
thrown up round that building, and a force was 
detailed to guard it. This force consisted of five field guns, 
half the 9th Lancers, the Military Train, a squadron of Panjab 
Cavalry, and the remnant of the gallant 8th, about three 
hundred strong—the whole under the command of Brigadier 
Little of the 9th Lancers. 

But, though the 15th was a day of preparation, the enemy 
did not leave the fighting qualities of our soldiers 
am? night 1000 untested. About mid-day. huge mass* *s of infantry 
j '\VTnce tlJC SU PP 01 ting two horse artillery guns, made a strong 
demonstration against the extreme right of the 
British position. Their pickets, however, wore on tho alert, 
and, the guns (two guns of tho Madras Native Horse Arbj^yw) 
speedily opening fire, tho enemy fell back. As tho poin, 
threatened was that IV m which it was intended tomak 0 |j 10 
advance the following morning, Sir Colin deemed it advi'^-j % 
to draw the enemy’s attention to another quarter. Ho 
inglv a little later in tho day made a strong reoonnaissan• 
front of our extreme left, and subsequently massed all" 
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artillery on that point. Ho further directed that, drirp ^ 
night, a fire of mortars should bo directed on tho point opp og -^ 
our loft, as to keep tho enemy’s attention fixed there, 
hilence should bo preserved at the other < nd of the lino. 

Having made all the arrangements which skill and foresight 
, could suggest, Sir Colin signalled to Sir James 
Outrmn h b!ntion Outran, by a • -o lo previously arranged, t mt 
to advance. ho won ij advance on the morrow. 
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'an alacrity not to bo surpassed. The 93rd he placed 
a mud-wall opposite the bridge. On either side of them 
were the 53rd and the 4 th Panjabis, lie mining ton’s troop 
galloped at once to the front, closely followed by the remainder 
of the artillery, and opened fire on the enemy. The cavalry 
were handy. As each successive regiment came up, it lined 
the banks of the canal. 

Bourch in r’s battery and Peel’s 2 I -pounders occupied a position 
on some high ground on the left of the bridge, nr . lbr 
whence they were able to direct a concentric fire wliiiam ivi 
on tho angle formed by the canal near the bridge, ^ ( ^ kur - 
and whore the enemy were massed in large numbers. 

Their fire speedily “crushed” * the enemy out of this position. 
Then Adrian Hope, forming up liis brigade, pushed across the 
bridge, drove back the enemy with heavy loss, and secured a 
lodgment on the other side. The attack of the rebels had failed, j 

Then did tho British troops bivouac for the night, Adrian 
Hope’s brigade, flanked by Bourchier’s 1 attery, two 
guns of the naval brigade, and a troop of cavaliy, ilrTheuight! 
on the canal; Russell’s brigade on their right; 

Greathod’s in the rear; the bulk of the artillery on the high 
ground to the left, and tho cavalry on the summit of the plateau 
round tho Dilkusha house bellind tho centre. Tho men slept 
with their arms by their side, ready for prompt action. 

The following day, the 15th, was spent in making prepara¬ 
tions for the grand advance. Tho Dilkusha palace 
was to be made a second depot for the stores and 
bagt^go, which would have needlessly encumbered 
tnaTh; 1 ^ to the streets. The heavy baggage, 

consist * 11 # everything pertaining to the officers 
and soldiers, had been placed in charge of a 


Nov, 15 


an 


army 


stronf5 rear-guard, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ewar ^ H.M/s 93rd Highlanders. This officer, whnso 
VM p' n did gallantry was soon to be displayed 
voiced and still more dangerous, had had 
AH^Jugh his men Lad been under arms < 


Kwart, 93 rJ 
Highlander?*, 
commands 
the rear¬ 
guard. 


did gallantry was soon to be displayed in a position moro 

'no easy timo of it. 
u the 14th at the 


ikico V<* Magazine, June 1853. 

, A n this action our iorce lobt two v*'ry promising officers, Captain Mayne, 
of the Bengal Artilk v y, anti Captain Wheatley, of tho C vrabifl. « doing 
duty 1th the f Jlh Lancers. A few hours before, Wheatley, talking with 
b mo comrades f the approaching Christmas, had i in - . d, “I • jndcr 
how many of us will then bo alive. ' Ho was a very gallant oiiicor. 
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“ It was,” writes an eye-witness,* “ a glorious rush. 
On went, in generous rivalry, the turban of tlio Sikh and the 
dark plume of tlio Highlander. A native officer of the Sikhs ” 
—Subahd&r Grokal Singh, specially mentioned by the Commander- 
in-Chief in his despatch— ‘ l waving his talwar above his head, 
dashed on full live yards in front of his men. The Highlanders, 
determined not to be left behind, strained nerve and limb in the 
race. Their officers led like gallant gentlemen, shaking their 
broadswords in the air. Two young ensigns springing over a 
low mud wall gave tlio colours of the regiment to the breeze. 
Paul with voice and accent urged on i t is wild followers. All 
run towards the hole—a small hole in a bricked-up dooiway, 
about three feet square and about the same distance from the 
oround. A Sikh of the 4th Rifles reached it first, but he was 
shot dead as he jumped through. A similar fate befell a 
Highlander in his track.. A young officer of the 93rd, Richard 
Cooper by" name, outstripping the majority of his rl 
comrades, was more fortunate. Hying, so to speak, Cooler, 
through the hole, he landed unscathed. “His jump 
into it,” wrote the gallant Blunt, who witnes>ed it, u reminded 
me of the headlong leap which Harlequin in a panto¬ 
mime makes through a shop window, and I thought at the 
time that if he was not rushing to certain death life would be 
very uncertain to those first making entrance by that ugly blind 
hole.” Cooper was almost immediately followed by Colonel 
Ewart of the 03rd; Ewart bv Captain John I. Kwaft. 
Lumsden, of tlio 30th Native Infantry, but attached Luru1 ^ 
as interpreter to the 93rd Highlanders; Lninsdc nbythno privates 
of that regiment, they again by eight or nine men, Sikhs of the 
4th Fanj&b Rifles and Highlanders. Another officer, Captain 
Burroughs^ of the 03rd, al-o penetrated v'itkin the Qiiohisuio, 
hut was almost immediately attacked and severely wounded. 
Altogether, besides the three offieors, about a dozen men, Sikhs 
and Highlanders, hud jumped within the cnelo&uio, when, from 


* JBlachicocxTs AT«» iazine y October 1838. 

+ l 1'Avnrfc w rnto mo in Dooemhcr 18£0. “* cannot ti'll you positive: v 
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01 lie reason yet -undiscovered, lire supply from outside suddenly 
stopped. Tlio enclosure in which these fourteen men 
sikU'and 0 * cun d themselves was a Hundred and fifty yards 
n igit l&ndera square, with towers at the angles, and in the centro 
of the eastern face a building, consisting of a room 
opening out into a courtyard behind it, tlio grass growing 
ji n* jntotlP over the ground of tlio enclosure sufficiently high 
enemy*? ° 1o conceal the enemy from view. There were, how- 

cwL en ’ ever > two pathways — the ono to the left leading to 

the gate; the other, to the right, to the building in 
tlio centro of the eastern face. 

Losing not a moment after he had daringly jumped in, Cooper 
Cooper dashed along the path to tho right, closely followed 
Ewart,Luma- by Ewart, Lumsden, and about a dozen soldiers. 
?“ thdr ot * lcr officer accompanied thorn. Following tho 
path, they reached an angle of tlio enclosure, turned 
it, and in three seconds more found themselves in front of tho 
square building I have already described. There were rebels 
com r t > * n * roiit rebels within it. rebels in tho court- 

facoVitu'the yard behind it. But on this occasion, as on so many 
. others, boldness was prudence* The robe Is outside, 

astonished by tho sudden appearance of the three 
British officers and their following, ignorant of their numbers, 
and believing, it may be presumed, that tho main entrance had 
been forced, ran hurriedly into tho building, and attempted to 
make their way through a small door into the courtyard behind. 
The three officers and their men dashed after them, and a hand* 
Cooper u to-hja*d encou liter ensued. Cooper, after greatly 
biased distinguishing himself end laying many low with "a 
sword wield id by an arm of more than ordinary 
t trengt-h, was singled out by a native officer of the 
regim, 7 t of Lodiaml, and received from Lint a slosh across the 
forehead at the same moment that he laid has antagonist dead 
; 't his foot. Burn den, emulating Coopor. was cleariug a way 
|or I mi el f. when he was killed by a musket shot.* Ewart, forcing 
•his way into the courtyard, pushed forward with his following 


ro?tj the 
bead. 


C.-Ionol Ewart wrote mo, air. r tb upm ar .ace of the second edition of this 
“ I .irntdrii U hayed in ;i most Kuliant imunivr, immediately before hu 
4 ‘ lV; ^hn waving Jr over Lis head, at ilie earn * tiim, u Min# out ; 

(>! o a to- th ■ i .iour of ; Gotland.’ Jie belonged i~i Al>erdccnshire, 
v ' - : . kIW '?- Hig conduct was tho more v ; t‘ ble, as, Kim; oulv au 

interpret, a* Deed not have j . < d tho atonners. 
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standing the 
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achievement 
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doubtful. 


against the men at the other end of ii. Some of these men had 
muskets, some swords and shields. They allowed 
Ewart to approach within ten yards of them, when 
those who had muskets fired a volley. Fortunately 
they fired high. One hall pierced Ewart’s bonnet. 

The few Highlanders and Sikhs then rushed at them, 
and a desperate hand-to-hand encounter ensued. 

One tall lebol, armed with sword and shield, singled out 
Ewart for destruction, but that gallant officer whf ll iht r( ._ 
was beforehand with him, and shot him, and five ir.iind rof 
thers who followed him, dead with his revolver. 
dill in the end numbers might have prevailed, when ^ 

tho critical moment the bulk of the Brigade, Highlanders, 
the Sikhs, and the 53rd, poured in to the ro.-cue. 

How these had forced their way remains now to l-e tola. 
Impatient of the delay which would be caused by Howthey!:1 
jumping singly through a narrow hole, tho bulk of delayc . 

the storming party had turned to the left to lorco 
a way by tho gate of tho enclosure. This gate was locked and 
barred; and although the men used all their v doits, firing their 
pieces at tho lock, some time elapsed before it gave way. But at 
last it yielded, and the 93rd and Sikhs dashed lirough, ii. 
Almost simultaneously the 53rd forced it barrel window t<> the 
right of it and joined in tho rush to tho rescue ffi Ewart, of 
Coopor, still fighting in spite of his wound, and their comr dies. 

I have been particular in describing in full detail tho services 
of the-e two gallant officers, both bel< lining to the 
93 rd Highlanders, of Lumsdou attach'd to tho same 
regiment, and of Burroughs not only because they 
and tho ten or twelve men who followed them v, * r 
tho first to penetrato within tho enclosure of tho 
Sik.uidarb&gh, nor because their action had a direct unrewarded, 
effect on the ultimate issue, holding, as they did, 
the rebels in check while tho main body of tho storming party 
were engaged in endeavouring t< bice an entram by the main 
gate, but b-eruw whilst many officers were mentioned in tho 
despatch,* tho splendid services of these two g uhint men did 

* “Tho attack on the Sikanrlarbdgh had now been proceeding ‘ r about; 
hour and a half, when it was determined tak tho j i.ic • by Pinna ibrou_ h 
a small opening \vh h had k on made, t his was done in the m U briliiaul 
manner by the remainder ot tho Ilighiandori, iho *>«>rd and 4tn l *u. ; 
Infantry, supported by a battalion of detachments under Major BatnVtoa. l> — 
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not receive evon a "bare notice. It is fit that, evc!n affcei tao 
lapse of twenty years, history should atone, as far as atonement 

is possible, for official neglect. . , T , . o 

To return, I have already stated that, whilst Lwait and 
Cooper and their small following were making fierce head 
against the mass of rebels opposed to them, a considerable body 
of the 93rd and the 4th Punjab hides, outside the enclosure, 
had, by strenuous exertions, succeeded m forcing the 
Tho Bturmcr3 main doorway, whilst the 53rd had driven in the 
?ie v r°eb -s! window on its right. Throngli these, and through 
Cooper’s hole, which the sappers had succeeded 11 
enlariring, the stormers poured as fast as they could make thou 
wav As they entered, the rebels fell hack into the towers at 
tho an<de of "the enclosure, and opened a-lieavy and continuous 
musketry fire on our men, occasionally diversifying tins mode 
of fighting by descendingto a hand-to-hand encounter, 
tures.colour. In one of these, Colonel Ewart succeeded in cutting 
cuttiug ri »wn (] 0W n two native officers who guarded a colour, and 
Its defenders. captur i n{ r tho colour* which he presented with 

his s\vn hand to Sir Colin Campbell. „ , , 

The ib ht for the possession of tho enclosure was bloody and 
desperate'; tho rebels fighting with all tho ener gy of despair. 


Official Dafitch of Sir Colin Campbell, dated ISth November, 1857.. It 
vil bn observed that n .itl.o, Ewart .nor Cooper ^Uoncd. ertMta 


^LdffiXd ™ known in camp. I have seen lelt rs from die- 

fin*’uished officer felting that ho waspointedout to them astlienian who bail 

Kioto the breach.” When, a few days infe r, tho officers of tin »3rd were 
‘ “lc 1 upon to elect from among themselves one member whom they considered 
titled to receive tho Victoria Cro.-s for distmgme.md conduct.and bravciy 
u.-civ-r Uro in the field, although majority of the officers voted for Oaplain 
\y D. Stewart, many voted for Ewart an 1 Cooper. No other officer was 
voted f. r “On that occasion,” erote threo years Infer one, not tho le at 
distinffui.-iied nm-nv: ' th.mi, • •. for one, gave my vote m Ooopci a tavour, 
cn iseii ntioubly e. iusidcriiig that he had justly earned loo distinction .... 
I knew that this was the opinion of others besides my«df. ... . OpomtwI 
p~. rt both deservt d to ree. ive tin Victoria Cross.” Yet their gallant d< eds 
Jew not J»nmeat, med. It is true that Colonel Ewart w.is sui-equ .u/dy 
m'ido a Companion of the. Bath an I Aide-do Camp to the Queen, bn'.. Cooper 
wits b ft out in tin: cold —whore lie still remains. 

♦ \vrtM auoilicr splendid deed buried till now in silence. b.tiu had 
observed tho colour in qu. sti .n in emo of the r.»i into which mo rebels 
h'ul r treatfd. Ho d d rrnlned to get posscs-ion ol it, and mado a dash 
. , Issdt. d at tho room, lie found tho entrance to it defended by two 

ve flic,,, arm d with fed wars, ouch on « it her aide of the doorway. He 
fought them botii and ki'led thtin, receiving himself two sn .ro outs. 
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A fter a 
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the Sikxmlar- 
bigh is 
gained. 


did the struggle end when our men forced their way 
inside. Every room, every staircase, every corner of the 
towers was contested. Quarter was neither given 
nor asked for, and when at last fhe assailants were 
masters of the placo more than two thousand rebel 
corpses lay heaped around them. It is said that, of 
all who garrisoned it, only four men escaped, but 
even the escape of four is doubtful. 

Meanwhile, whilst detachments of the 93rd, of the 53rd, and 
the 4th ran jab Rifles were gradually overcoming 
resistance in tho enclosure, some companies of the ^k""cT- 
93rd and 53rd, supported by two guns of Blunt’s taxed. 
battery, had pushed forward" through tho opening, 
and following the plain nearly southward for almost half a 
mile, had attacked and effected a lodgment in a large building 
called t; The Barracks,*’ and which formed at about half the 
distance the angle of tho rectangular road, used in contradistinc¬ 
tion to the direct road which connected the Sikandarbagh with 
the Kaisarbdgh. In this attack Captain Stewart, of 
the right wing uf the 93rd, greatly distinguished ^ 

himRelf by capturing two guns which commanded b ' Nan » 93ra * 
the approaches to the Barracks. 

But the shorter road from Sikandarbagh to the Residency 
ran directly westward between the large loop-holed building, 
stormed in tho first instance by Adrian Hope’s brigade anu tho 
Sikandarbagh itself, across an open plain about twelve hundred 
yards broad. “About, time hundred yards along this road 
there is a small vill 1 io, with garden enclosures round U;” 
while about two hundred and fifty yards further on, and a 
hundrod yards to the light of tho road, stood tho Shah Najaf,* 
a large morgue, situated in a garden enclosed by a 
high loop-hob d wall. This wall is nearly square \ 
and very strong. Between it and the plains is a 
thick fringe of jungle and enclosures, with trees, and scattered 
mud ( >ttag< s which make it impossible to get a distinct view 
of the place until you come close on it. Between it and tho 
Sikandarb&gh, amidst jungles and enclosure, to the right of the 
little plain, was a building on a high mound called the Madam 

Ras ul.”! _ __ __ 

* Bo called from ‘ N:\juf; a 1 mn 98 miles from P> gi.d.uh when All, tho 
Btif’cesfior uf the Prophet Muhammad, v. . buried. 

t Blacli wood's Magazine, October IroS. 
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The afternoon was now waning, and Sir Colin Campbell 
deemed it essential to carry the Shah Najaf. The 
fermines to" operation was dangerous and most difficult. Success, 
r ? \rr>- the to most men, would have seemed uncertain. Failure 
Muu ruin. Of all the actions in the campaign this 

was the most critical. How it was done has been described 
by an actor in the scone, with a vigour of touch and with life¬ 
like freshness which it is impossible to surpass. T have read 
nothing which conveys the scene moro vividly to the mind. I 
am sure, then, I shall be pardoned, if, instead of using my own 
language, I borrow the account of the daring action from one 
who saw it, and who wrote what he saw.*- 

‘'Hope,” says the writer, taking up the story from the point 
where I left it, “ having now drawn off liis brigade from the 
Sikandarbagh, led it against the village, which ho cleared and 
occupied without much difficulty ; while Peel brought 
Jotllraiuc^ up his 24-pounders, mortars, and rocket frames, and 
placed them in battery against the iShah Najaf in 
an oblique lino, with their left resting on the village. The 
musketry fire which streamed unceasingly from that building 
and tlio surrounding enclosures was most biting and severo; 
and after nearly three hours battering it was still unsubdued. 
An attempt, made with great gallantry by Major Barnston 
with his battalion of detachments, to drive the enemy from the 
fringe of jungle and enclosures in front, by setting fire to the 
houses, proved unsuccessful; but on the right the Kadam Rasul 
was at aultel and carried by a party of Sikhs. 

“In the narrow lane leading u fr »m the rear, meanwhile, 
the utmost, confusion prevailed. Tlio animals carry- 
in*iii *iano i0n ll 'dC the ordnunceand the engineer supplies, unable to 
commune advance from the enemy’s fire in front- unable to 
therwr! ilh g e t out on tit her side, and pressed forward by those 
in roar—got completely jammed, insomuch that aa 
officer, sent to bring up ammunition and all Greathed’s dispos¬ 
al! 5 infantry to tlm now hard-pressed fivnt, had the utmost 
difficulty to got the men on in single file; whilst, some houses 
having been wantonly sot on fire by the camp-followers, the 
pm age was for a time entirely blocked up; and it was only 
when the llames were a! iting that a stiing of camels, lad; 11 
with mall-arm ammunition, which was urgently required by 


lUacl vood’s Magazine October 1S58. 
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the troops engaged, could with. great risk and toil ho forced 
through the narrow and scorching pass. Even tnen, however, 
the confusion near the Sikandarbagh had got to such a pitch, 
that all passage had become impossible; and, had it not been 
that a staff officer discover- d a by-path leading into a broad 
road which abutted on the Sikandarbagh, neither men nor 
ammunition could have been brought up. 

“In front of the Shah Najaf the battle made no way. Ilio 
enemy, about 4 o’clock, got a heavy gun to bear 
upon us from ilio oppo.ato bank ol the ri\er, ana lha uosn-» 
their very first shot blew up one of Pool’s tumbrils, 
whilst their deadly musketry liad obliged him .o 
withdraw the men from one of his pieces and 
diminished the fire of the others. The men wore falling fast. 
T’von Peel’s usually bright face became grave and anxious, 
si Colin sat on bis\vl,ite home, exposed to the whole St of 
sbo? looking intently ou tho Shah h ' **f -' 

in volumes uf smoke from the burning buildings m its front, 
but sparkled oil over with tho bright Hash oi small arms. It 
was now apparent that the crisis ol the ban o bad conic. Om 
heavy artillery could not subdue tbo faro of the Shah Najaf; wo 
could not even hold permanently our present advanced position 
under it. But retreat to us thero was none. By that fatal 
lane our reiinent forco could never bo withdrawn. Outram, and 
Havelock, and Inglis, with our women and c u dnm wcio m 
tho front, and England’s honour was pledged to bung thou 
out i f tlm fit ry for iaoe. What . soeil 

could not do, the bayonets of the infantry must, ^omplt.h. 
But the crisis was terrible. Even as tho lute ot the Irene h 
empire hung at Wagram on the IhotMeps of Macdona d’s 
column so d-d the fate of our Indian dominions depend that 
Sy 0 n So wntt of tho desperate a-sault now about to bo 

"’“OoUneling tho 93rd a'.out him, the Oommander-in-Chief 
addressed a tew words to them. Not conce ding tbo ^ ^ ^ 
extent of the danger, be told tiiom that be md b lial ,, ngtiei 
intended that day to employ them again, but that iimkm. 
tho ghih Najaf mu*l be <«*•"»; that tho artillery 
Lid not bring its fin. under, SO they must 'vui rv with tlm 
bayonet. Giving them a few plain dir-otions, be tc id them bo 

would ,r o on with them himself. r p t 

' “ To execute this design, Middleton’s battery of the Boy,. 
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and determines to win 
it with the bayonet. 


Adrian Hop*. 


Artillery was to pass Peel’s guns on the right, and, getting as close 
as possible to the Shah Najaf, to open a quick and well-sustained 
fire of "grape. Peel was to redouble his, and 
the 93rd to form in column in the open plain, 
close to the village, ready to rush on. 
“Middleton’s battery came up magnificently. With loud 
cheers, the drivers waving their whips, the gunners 
ct°n. ca p Sj they galloped forward through that 

deadly fire to within pistol-shot of the wall, unli inhered, and 
poured in round after round of grape. Peel, manning 
um • a ]j guns, worked his pieces with redoubled 
energy, and under cover of this iron storm, the 93rd, excited to 
the highest degree, with flashing eyes and nervous tiead, rolled 
sir Coin on * u ono vast wave * Ths grey-haired veteran of 
many fights rode, with his sword drawn, at their 
head. Keen Wi«s his eye, as when in the pride of youth ho led 
the stormers of St. Sebastian. Ilis statf crowded round him. 

Hope, too, with his toweling form and gentle smile, 
was there, leading, as ever was his wont, the men 
• by whom lio was loved so well. As they approached tho 
nearest angle of the enclosure, the soldiers began to drop fast; 
but. without a check, they readied its foot. There, however, 
they were brought to a stand. The wall, perfectly entire, was 
nearly twenty feet high, and well loop-holed; there was no 
breach, and there were no scaling-ladders. Unable to advance, 
to retiie, they halted and commenced a musketry 
Put all the advantage was with the 
latter, who shut with security from behind their loops, and the 
Highlanders went down fast before them. At this 
Najaibafiles ^ uie lieai ‘ly all the mounted officers wore either 
themaiL* wounded or dismounted. Hope and his aide-de- 
camp were both rolling on the ground at the same 
moment, with their hoisos shot under them: his major of 
biigade had just met with tho same fate: two of Sir Colin’s 
star! had been stricken to the earth : a party, which had pushed 
on round the angle to the gate, had found it covered so well by 
a new work in masonry as to be perfectly unassailable. Two 
of Peel’s guns were now brought up to within a few yards of 
the wall. Covered by the fusilade of the infantry, the Bailors 
shot fast and strong; bat, though the masonry soon foil off in 
it. came down bo as to Pave the mass behind perpen¬ 
dicular, and as inaccessible as over. 
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“ Success seemed now impossible. Even IIopo and Peel 
tlieso two men, iron of will and ready of resource, 
could see no way. Anxious and careworn grew Sir 
Colin's brow. The dead and wounded were ordered 
to be collected and carried to the rear. Some rocket 
frames were brought up, and threw in a volley of these fiery 
projectiles, with such admirable precision, that, just skimming 
over the top of the rampart, they plunged hissing into tlie 
interior of the building, and searched it out with a destroying 
force. Under cover of this, tbo guns were drawn off. The 
shades of evening were falling fast—the assault 
could not much longer Lo continued. Then, as a 
last resource—the last throw of a desperate game — 

Adrian Hope,* collecting some fifty men, stole 
silently and cautiously through the jungle and 
brushwood away to the right, to a portion of the wall on which 
he had, before the assault, thought ho perceived some injury to 
have been inflicted. Peaching it unperccived, a narrow fissure 
was found. Up this, a single man w.is, with some difficulty, 
pushed. Ho saw no one near the spot, and so helped up 
Hope, Ogilvy (attached to the ^1 Iras Sappeis), Allgood the 
Assistant-Quartermastcr-General, ami some others. 

The numbers inside soon increased, and as they did succeeds, 
so they advanced, gradually extending their front. 

A body of sappers, sent fi v in haste, arrived at the double: tbo 
opening was enlarged, the supports rushed ; n. Meanwhile, 
Hope’s small party, pushing on, to their, great astonishment, 
found themselves almost unopposed. Gaining the gate, they 
throw it open for their comrades. The white dresses of the 
last of tho garrison were just seen gliding away amidst the 
rolling smoke into the dark shadows of tho night. Panic- 
stricken apparently by the destruction can d by the rockets, 
and the sudden appearance of s» ;iio of tho assailants within the 
walls, they fled from the place rind gave up the struggle ju&t 
when victory was secure. 

“Neve*’ had lucre been a harder-fought day,! but never was 
a result gained more satisfactory . ’ 

* I believe that, in ] rfttt of fact, A pe’t attention was drawn to tin's 

portion of the wall by Sergeant Patou, Uttni, w o was the llrst to liscoyer ii d 
weakness. For this act Patou received the Victoria t.’rois. 

f it was an action almost unexampled in war.”—Sir Colin CamjfcJT* 
l)cspatoh t 18th November, 1857. 
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A lodgment had been gained for the night. Every man fell 
now that the work was virtually accomplished. It is true that 
between the position gained and that occupied by Outran) 
tuero were still buildings which the rebels would fight to 
maintain. But those buildings taken all together did not equal 
one Shah Najaf. The men who had, under the oircumst mces 
narrated, stormed that mosque, might justly feel confident 
that the difficulties of the morrow could not ho insuperable. 
Ko wonder that “ there was joy now in every heart — thero 
was light in every eye.” 

The order then was given to bivouac for the night. The 
main body of the 93rd garrisoned the Shdh Najaf; another 
portion of that regiment, under Colonel Ewart, occupied the 
barracks, already adverted to. The troops not occupying these 
two posts lined the roads, maintaining the communications 
between the three points— the Barracks, Sikandarbagh, and 
the Shah Najaf. The field hospital for the wounded was 
established in some huts opposite the Sikand irbagh, which 
might be regarded as the central point of the position taken up 
for tho night. The men lay down in line with their arms in 
their hands. 

Whilst they are sleeping I may advert, I fear too briefly, to 
some of the deeds of'gallantry accomplished during 
liwrtdoMto ‘ llat eventful day. Not all the bravo actions per- 
uirnm'in formed on the battle-field can eorno under tho 
despatches, notice of a commander; nor coming under his 
notice, are thoy always mentioned. The storeotypod 
form of despatch-writing prevailing in, if not peculiar to, tho 
British army necessitates the mention of all officers on the staff 
of the commander, of the divisional and brigade commanders 
and their staffs, of the officers commanding regiments and 
Oaf terms, o ( ' all heads of departments. Not to mention any cue 
of these officers is to disgraco him. It follows that such stereo¬ 
typed mention is without real value. This hard-and-fast rule 
i> unjust. It may sometimes happen that a particular staff 
officer or a part ieular regimental commander fails to distinguish 
himself, that ho makes serious blunders. Such matters are at 
once known in the camp. But, when the despatch appear., tho 
capable finds himself bracket- i in one boras of praise with tho 
incapable, tho cLaar-1; ;adcd wild the dullard, and tho general 
public knows no difference h t.veeu ib ai. Hence, I repeat, 
the stereotyped praise of despatches is really without value. 
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t there is some praise which is not stereotyped. Such is 
the pra se, for instance, awarded for special deeds of 
daring. Applause of this sort is real and genuine. How justice 
Vet, while its genuineness when applied cannot be S . lbt3 
questioned, it is undeniable that many greatly dis¬ 
tinguish themselves whose names are nover brought forward. 
ISo. stranger can be sure, when addressing an officer of the 
British army, that ho Ls not speaking to an undecorated hero. 

I have mentioned, in the proper place, the splendid achieve¬ 
ments, in the early part of the day, of Ewart, of 
Richard Cooper, of Lumsden, and of Burroughs. 

Those “undecorated heroes’ 5 were undoubtedly the 
men who made the first entrance into the Sikandarbagh. But 
on a day when £0 many distinguished themselves they were not 
the only heroes. One non-commissioned officer and two privates 
of the 93rd, Dunloy, Mackay, and Grant, effected their entrance 
into the Sikandarbagh by the hole through which Cooj t had 
leapt, though after him, and gallantly supported their officers. 
More fortunate than these, they received the Cross for their 
daring. Sergeant Munro of the same regiment received the 
Cross for distinguished conduct in the samo enclosure. In the 
53rd Regiment, Lieutenant Ffrcach, and Privates Kenny and 
Irwin, and, in the 84th, Captain the Hon. H. A. Anson,* 
deservedly received the Cross for conspicuous daring in the 
capture of the Sikandurbrtgli. Later in the same day, Captain. 
Stewart of the 93rd secured ihe Cross for the capture of two of 
the enemy’s guns at the Barracks. I hav already mentioned 
Sergeant Paten of the 93rd j* The Cross was given to this 
daring non-cumimsemneu officer “for distinguished personal 
gallantry in proceeding alone round the Shall Kijaf under an 
extremely heavy fire, discovering a breach on >bo opj o&ito side, 
to which lie afterw >rds conducted the regiment, by which means 
that important position was taken.” There were n m v otlior., 
not 1 ss deserving even than this man. What could oxc • <1 the 
gallantry of Blunt of the Bengal Horse Artillery, taking hi s 
guns over an “ impossible ’ wall, and calmly iv limboring on flu 
plain between a he ivy fire on either side of him; the imper¬ 
turbable coolness of William Peel, the daring of Travers, » f 


t Captain Ansm’s gallant conduct at Bitlanddnihr, already moulioned 
1 prcvioubly untried him to the Cress. * 

I\»&q 137, note. 
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Outram, 
during this 
day, is en¬ 
deavouring 

to effect a 
diversion. 


dleton, of Bourchier, of Lorigden, of Walker, of Hardy— 
killed fighting with his guns,—of Ford, of Brown, and’ of 
Bridge—all gunners. Royal and Bengal ? “ It is impossible,” 

wrote Sir Colin Campbell, “to draw any distinction between 
any of tin. -e officers. They all distinguished themselves under 
very arduous circumstances.” Of Adrian Hopo I have already 
spoken. The haro statement of his action is sufficient. Not 
less deserve to bo mentioned the two Alisons, sons of the 
historian, Paul, MocQueen, Biddulph, Oldfield, Barnston, Wood, 
Keen, Welsh, McNamara, Lumsden—killed at tho Sikandar- 
b&gh,—ali of whom were spoken of in the camp. But the list 
is too long, for there are many others. 

Whilst the nu n aro still sleeping on their arms, it is fit, too, 
that I should state that, during tho hours employed 
by the troops .under Sir Colin Campbell in attacking 
the Skdh Najaf, the Residency garrison, under Sir 
James Outram, were using all their efforts to effect 
a diversion. They captured somo of the positions to 
the east of the Residency, and from these maintained 
a continuous fire of guns and mortars on the rebels. I shall give 
a more detailed account of their proceedings in tho proper place. 

But I must not omit to record here the fact that, whilst our 
The action mcu l lfK l been struggling onwards, winning with 
of the rebels difficulty those important posts, the enemy had 
during tbe threatened their flanks and their communications. 

They had attacked, fortunately without result, tho 
JI .rtiniere and the Dilkusba, and had even shown themselves 
in force on tho road to tho Alamb&gh. They were 
seen, too, in numbers on tho opposite bank of the 
Guintf. What would have been tho position of tho 
army, with the enemy all about it, and the lane by 
which it ha l advanced completely blocked up, had 
on the Shah Najaf failed, tho reader may imagine. 
Happily, it did not fail. 

The British and Sikh troops, lying in unbroken order, their 
arms by their sides, slept tho sleep of men who 
tueVbth, ° had earned their rest that sixteenth night of No¬ 
vember. They wore awakened early in the morning 
i»f the 17th, not. by their own^ bugles, hut by the bells of 
the city and the beating of the enemy's drums. 7 
?mu!* pec mod as though an attack imminent. T 
British soldiers sprang up with alacrity, each n 


ii.'JIcatcj n 
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ut^Ria place, ready for action. But tlie enemy did not come on. 

ir Colin Campbell was, therefore, able to carry out his own 
plan and lo choose his own time. 

His plan was, first, to carry the Mess-house, a largo masonry 
building, defended by a ditch twelve feet broad, 
surmounted by a loop-holed wall behind, about pi^^un 
midway between the Shall Najaf and the Kaisarbagh. nth. 

The Mcss-housc carried, the Moti Mahall, lying due 
north of the former, and on the direct road from the Shah Najaf 
to tho Residency, would ho tho next point of attraction. Could, 
the Moti Mahall ho carried, a junction with Outran! would bo 
the certain consequence. That alone would he a good day’s 
work. Much would still remain to bo accomplished. Tho 
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strong positions of tho Kaisarbagh— covered by the ThC(Jifll 
Tara Kotlii— and of tho Bigam’s palace, covering C uiu / * 
the vast city behind them, would still remain in tho {*£« 
occupation of some 30,000 unsubdued nws, and it 
was in the faco of theso that Sir Colin \wuld have to withdraw 
the women and children the sick and tho wounded. 

Knowing all this—that absolute success on tho 17lh would 
ho the prelude to difficulties of a new kind on the 
18th and tho days following tho 18th—Sir Colin 
marked tho commencement of his operations on ku . k ; 
the first-named day with great caution. First, ho 
deemed it advisable to secure his left flank. It was true that 
ho had a force at tho barracks, connected with tho Sikaudar- 
bagh; but, as the enemy commanded all tho massive buildings 
south of the Barracks, and even to tho eastward of them, it 
would not bo difficult for them to make a det<ur, avoiding tho 
Barracks, and to act on our left rear. r lo prevent this, Sir 
Colin detached the 5th Brigade under Brigadier Russell to carry 
tho house called Banks’s house and four bungalows 
closo to the Barracks, to convert thorn into military 
posts. To make t ar to the reader, I may loau^. ^ 

state that Banks's house occupied a position ou tho bungalows, 
edge of the city, on the city side of tho canal, 
directly south of the Barracks, and somewhat south of an 
imaginaiy straight line, from wot to oast, drawn from 4 ho 
Kaisarbagh to the canal. The four bungalows were to the 
north of it, close to the Barracks. A direct road led from 
Banks’s house across tho canal to the Dilkuslia. Ir will thus 
be seen that, posseting now the Barracks and tho Dilkuslu, tho 
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pation of Banks’s house and tlio bungalows would sever the 
communication between the Kaisarbagh and the Dilkushd and 
tvould cover tlio left rear of the attacking force. 

Having thus made arrangements to secure his communica- 
Wiiiiamr«i Sir Colin directed William Peel to open fire 

cannoiudcs with h is heavy guns on tlio Mess-house — formerly 
the Mess-house of the 32nd Poof. He “ was de¬ 
termined to use liis guns as much as possible in 
1 .king it.” - The fire continued from the early morning till 3 
o’clock in the afternoon. At that hour, the musketry fire of the 
enemy having been almost completely silenced, it appeared to 
Sir Colin that the Mess-house might be stormed without much 
risk. He ordered on this duty a company of the 00th Foot, 
nuder Captain Wolseley.f and a picket of the 53rd,' 
VnkrTw 6ixt y strong, under Captain Hopkins, Major Barn- 

sti .nit. ston’s battalion of detachments under Captain Guise 

oi the 90th4 and some of the 4th Pan jab Rifles, 
under Captiin Powlett. 

The feat of arms devolving upon these men to attempt was 
no light one. The Mess-house, a building of considerable size, 
was surrounded by a loop-holed mud wall,-covering a ditch 
.about twelve leet broad, scarpe d with masonry. The ditch 
was traversed by drawbridges, but whether theso were down or 
up was unknown to the storming party. 

Never was a daring feat of arms better performed. Leading 
< api in his men at the double across tlio intervening spacg 

Mumis’lt. exposed to a hot firo from the neighbouring build- 

ings, Hopkins of the 53rd, known as one of the most 
daring men in the British army, reached the mud wall of 
winch I have spoken, dashed over it, crossed tlio drawbridge, 
!■ .’tr,n.tely left down, and enteied the Mess-house. He had 
but just gained the place when Roberts, now the Comniander- 
in-Chief in In- ia, gallop, t up. handed him a Union Jack, and 
requested him to hoist it ■ one of the turrets. Followed b\ 
one oi Li con, Hopkins clii .bed upon the roof, and, giving 
fbrc'<; ' hot. pla; ted tlio flog on ■ . .e summit. Tlio cheers wero 
responded to by a shout from his in n, but the flag had not 
been up ten minutes before a round shot cut the staff, and sent 

* Sir Colin (' m|, bell's Despatch, dated ISth November, 
t Now Lard Wolsiley. 

» AI..j 1 B.irnston had lx ji 6vvtrciy woimdcd the- previous d;iv in die 
attack on tuo bl.db Najaf, 
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\vn into tlio garden. Again did Hopkins plant it, an*i 
again was it knocked down. Ho asked to hoist it again, but, 
just at tlio moment, an order nriived from tho Commander-in- 
Cliief forbidding tho further display of it. Whilst searching 
the flagstaff in the garden, Hopkins had come across S:r 
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for 


Colin, and the latter, after a brief colloquy, placed him in 
command of the Mess-house. Ho did not quit it till relieved tho 
following morning by Captain liolleston of tho 84th. v 

Simultaneously Wolseley, moving on a different point, had 
attacked the houses to tho right of the Messffiouse, whilst Irby, 
with a company of tho supports, attempted to clear those on the 
lefr. Both attacks were successful, and the lebels, driven out, 
fled in panic to the Moti Mahal 1. 

Tho victorious stormc-rs followed the fleeing enemy, Wolseley 
being determined *o push his advantage to tho ^ followa 
utmost. He had, it is true, no orders to attack the the enemy 
Moti Mali all, but tho inborn instinct of the soldier theMutI 


Mahal 1, 


auce, ho 
etortu 


had taught him that nothing tended so much to 
bloodless victory as immediate pressure up ai a defeat.d foe. 
He hurried on therefore to tho wall of tho Moti Mahal 1, but th 
opposition offer*.d was givat, and the wall was solid, and the 
gateway had been blocked up. lie had, therefore, to send back 
for the sappers. These promptly came up, and wWcll afti . t 
succeeded after a time in making narrow openings at. ; tw¬ 
in tho wall. Through these Wolseley and his men 
eagerly rushed, and attacked the network ot build¬ 
ings within. The resistanco they encountered was, however, 
stout and even desperate, every room being coetcsio k At 
length, howover, hv expelled the enemy, ami the vbu -UaJiall, 
cholu. t building held by the rebels on tho lim. communicating 
with Out*am and Havelock, cumo completely into Biitish 

possession.! ^ , 

An o}H v n space, nearly half a mile in width, sail intervened 
between the assailants a cl the advanced p sitions of Outram 


• la pruvlou : CtlitionM the credit, of the flag inciU nt v..i, rn, yy m ..v -; V r*n 
t.. Cuptuiu WohHry. The error was onmvted in tho Appind.x to the 3rd 
Volume, corr* spending to the nth * t‘ tin, cd ’ion, published iu 1J?S0. 

f Iu hid life of Lord Wohcl* ;* Mr. I wo static that die Cinniiiftu Lr-in- 
Chtef v&b very no Gap Wolseley for thos exceeding his mstrnp- 

ti" is, though "the result was f > satfcfaotory ud hcueikuiil. Ultimately Sir 
Coliifd unger cooled down, and ho rectgimed tla* -aluc of ti.c ; ehiovememt. 
accomplished with tro mm-ii dash and gni autry. 
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Havelock. This space was exposed to a heavy musketry 
trom the Kaisarbagh and could not bo crossed without 
imminent risk. Eut tho risk did not prevent the two gallant, 
generals and their staff from crossing tho space to meet the 
Gommander-in-Chief. They started— eight officers and one 
civilian. I hey were Outram, Havelock, Napier (now Lord 
Napier of Magdala^ Vincent Eyre, young Havelock (now Sir 
Henry Havelock), Dodgson, tho Deputy Adjutant-General, tho 
aide-de-camp Sitwell, the engineer Russell, and tho gallant 
havanagli. They had not gone many paces before they were 
m m by the enemy, and the musketry lire from tho Kaisarkmh 
redoubled. Rapier was struck dowu, young Havelock was 
struct down, Sitwell and Rus-ell were struck down. Outran), 
Havelock, Eyre, Dodgson, and Kavanagh, alone reached tho 
Moti Mu ha! I uninjured. Then, to borrow once again tbo 
appropriate language of Sir Colin Campbell, “the rolie of the 
garrison had been accomplished.” 

The conversation between the Commander-in-Ohief and bis 
tour visitors, though animated and joyful, was not 
long. Tho visitors had to return across tho ferriblo 
space. They set out at a run. Outram and 
Kavanagh woro able to keep it up. But Havelock, 

, . weak and ill, soon tired. Turning to Dodgson, he 
oxemmed, “I can do no more, Dodgson, I can do no more.” 

Havelock and Do , d S ROn > than whom no braver, no more modest, 
Dodgson. nnd no more deserving soldier over lived, at once 
supported the gallant veteran. Resting on Dodgson, 
then, the illustrious soldier traversed, at a slow and measured 
pace—the only paco of which his strength was capable— the 
ground still remaining to bo gone over, the enemy’s balls 
striking all around thorn, at their feet, just short of them, just 
Doicre them, just behind them, but, all missing their mark. 

I propose now to devote a few moments to explain in detail 
Ther r vod- manner in which Outram and Havelock had 
ingaoffint- accomplished their portion of the allotted task. I 
Hwek'du loft Outram on the 9th November, sending off the 
devoted Kavanagh, di. guised as a native, to the 
< arap ol the f.ommander-in-Ohief. From that date Outram was 
m.iao aware, by means of prooonceited signals, of each move of 
bir Cohn Campbell’s force; of his successive arrivals at the 
... 1 ‘ A S h , aTi<1 Dilkusha, and of ii •> movement against tho 
^ifcandarb&gh and the Shah Najafon tho morning of the IGth. 


Outrun, 
Havelock, 
I)odg*on. and 
Kavanagh 
return. 




HAVELOCK COMMANDS TIIE ADVANCE. 



^ ^5-Tho time, so long and eagerly looked for, liad now arrived, 
when it would bo possible for the troops pent np in 
the [Residency and the adjoining buildings to co- ]i^°T c * c lo ‘ 
operate actively with the relieving force. With his assumes com- 
usual self-denial, Outram once again assigned to the JXancl tbo 
illustrious Havelock the honour of conducting this 
critical operation. In pursuance of his instructions, Havelock 
selected from his division a body of about twelve hundred men, 
and held them in readiness, on the first signs of the successful 
storming of the Sikandarb&gh, to drive tho enemy from the 
strong positions which would still intervene between him and 
the advancing columns of tho Commander-in Chief. * 

Tho force selected by Havelock consisted of a hundred and 
sixty men of the 5th Fusiliers, under Lieutenant 
Mara; of forty-eight of tho 64th Regiment, under 
Captain Shuto ; of a hundred and sixty of the 84th, vaace. 
under Captain Wills ; of a hundred and forty-two 
of the 78th Highlanders under Captain Lockhart; of a hundred 
and eighty-one of the 00th Light Infantry, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Purnell; of a hundred of lhe Regiment of Firuzpur, 
under Lieutenant Cross. Of artillery, ho had three batteries of 
heavy guns, howitzers, and mormrs, commanded respectively 
by Vincent Eyre (with the rank of Brigadier), Olph' rts, and 
Maude, R.A. Each column was likewise acccuy inied by a party 
of miners, with tools and powder-bags, under the command 
of an engineer officer. The engineer officers wore Russell, 
Hutchinson, and Limond. To these also was attacked Captaii 
Oakes. Tho reserve was composed of two bundle 1 men from 
the 5th Fusiliei s, 78th Highlanders, and Regiment of Firuzpur. 

Havelock had occupied the Farhat B.-.khsh palace. It waa his 
intention, as soon as the attack on tho Sikandarbagh , t ^ 
should be pronounced, to blow up, by means of plan! ‘ P 
mines previously prepared, tho outer wall of tho 
Farlau Bakhsh palace, and o| on a con tin nous tiro upon tho enemy 
from the heavy batteries which had been constructed behind it. 
As soon as that firo should produce a certain effect, the infantry 
would rush forward and storm two buildings between Farhat 
Bakhsli palace and the Motf Mahall, know n as the TTarcu: khand* 
and the steam-engino house. Under those, mines had been 
constructed. It may be convenient to state that, on tho two 
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batteries constiucted behind the outer wall of (he Farhat Bakhsh 
were mounted four 18-pounder guns, one 8-inch iron howitzer, 
four 9-pounder field guns, and two 24-pounder field howitzers. 
In position behind theso were six 8-inch mortars, under Captain 
Maude, E.A. 

At about 11 o’clock Havelock learned that the advancing 
force was operating against Sikandarbagh. lie at 
orders" for 01ice g ave orders for the explosion of the mines 

action, under the outer wall of the Farhat Bakhsh. It 

happened, unfortunately, that the result of the 
explosion was not nearly so effective as he hod hoped, and it 
dovolved Upon the batteries to complete the work which the 
mines had only vory partially accomplished. Vincent Eyro 
and the officers serving under him were, however, in no way 
discouraged. A continuous fire, lasting over threo hours, not 
only demolished the remaining obstacles of the wall, but 
produced a vory considerable effect on the buildings beyond it. 
So great was it, indeed, that at 3 o’clock Havelock formed his 
columns of assault in the square of the Chatar Manzil —outside 
the battered wall of the Farhat Bakhsh — and ordered his en¬ 
gineers to fire the mines laid under the two buildings beyond. 

At a quarter past 3, two of the mines of tho Haran-khana 
exploded with good effect. A quarter of an hour 
the^crayv* ] a<er signal for assault was given. “It is 
impossible,” wrote Ilavolock in his despatch, “ to 
cu.Tiiie-houso. describe tho enthusiasm with which this signal was 
received by tho froops. Pent up in inaction for 
» ]■ cards of six wecdcs, and subjected to constant attacks, they 
felt that the hour of retribution and glorious exertion lin'd 
returned.” Their action corresponded to the feelings which 
swayed it. Dashing forward with a cheer, they carried tho 
Haran-khana, then tho engine-house, and were thus in :i 
position to extend their hands to their friends of the advancing 
force, as soon os those should have captured tho Motf Mahall, 
I havo already shown how this war, done. 

“ The relief of tho garrison was accomplished.” Yes — but ; 

quote once again from the gallant writer whose 
account of Lurd Clyde’s campaign is a masterpiece 
rcnwhiei description of military movements,* “a most 

r.manic . difficult and dangerous task still remained. Tho 


* Bla : 7 unhx f# MTjas*ne 9 October 1S53. 
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, with women and children, sick and wounded, guns and 
stores, had to he withdrawn; and to effect this in the face of 
the vast force of tho enemy was no easy task. One narrow 
winding lane alone led to the rear, and through it the whole 
force had to ho filed. To protect the march of the convoy, tho 
whole of the immense line, extending from the ruined walls of 
the Residency to the wooded park of the Dilkusha, required to 
be held, and this gave a most hazardous extension to our forces 
—far too weak for the maintenance of So extended a position. 
To keep aiiy considerable reserve in hand was impossible.” 

The circumstances woro indeed such as to merit, the earnost 
caro and consideration which the Commander-in- sirC! ^ 
Chief devoted to them. Fortunately, Sir Colin camphdiis 
Campbell was a man of iron nerves, of splendid 
resolution. Ho could act promptly and steadfastly 
even when confronted by so great a difficulty as that which 
now presented itself. His plans wero quickly formed. The 
enemy still occupied the Kaisarbagh in great force. From tho 
Kaisarb&gh they threatened tho flank and the left roar of tho 
British army. To permit an enemy so numerous to occupy a 
position so strong and so threatening whilst carrying out the 
delicate operation which it had now devolved upon Sir Colin 
Campbell to attempt, was moro than any prudent commander 
could agree to. Sir Colin’s first object, then, was to silence tho 
fire from the Kaisarbagh. This silonoed, two linos ot retirement 
might he open to him. 

I have already stated ' that on tho 17th November Sir Colin 
had detached tho 5th Brigade, under Brigadier H(g pl4na> 
Russell, with some artillery and rockets, to carry 
ike house called Banks's house and four bungalows, adjacent to 
tho Barracks, with a view of converting thorn into military 
posts covering his left roar. Russell found tho 
positions well fortified, and strongly garrisoned. 

But ho was equal to tho occasion. The four 
bungalows were first stormed. A detachment of tho bungii-JWB. ’ 
Lhi 1 Pan jab Infantry, led by a gallant subaltern, 

Lieutenant Keen, was then pushed forward to Banks’s house. 
This officer ou:i. 1 ied that house without difficulty and remained 
there with fifty Sikhs, during tho remainder of tho operations 
for tho relief of Lakhnao. His position . was extremely 
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great numbers, and, in bis 
comparatively isolated position, be might at any moment be over- 
wh* lined before assistance could reach him. Rut he showed 
a bold front which daunted the enemy. 

The chain of posts covering the British left rear was now 
ltuspei/s complete. The proper right of this chain was the 
position 8 Barracks, occupied by Lieutenant-Colonel Ewart and 
three hundred of the 93rd, its proper left Banks’s 
house; the right centre was formed of the four bungalows 
referred to, the left centre by gardens. But, precisely at the 
moment when Russell’s brigade had succeeded in occupying the 
right centre and left of the position, there rose in the minds of 
the rebels the conviction that such occupation- barred to them 
the road by which they intended to operate, and that they must 
at any cost expel the British. Throughout the 
is fired n or night of the 17th and during the whole of the 18th, 
by the re be is. then, they kept upon the right and right centre 
of the position, a vigorous and unceasing fire from 
muskets and from an 18-pounder. Had it been Sir Colin 
Campbell’s intention simply to occupy these posts 
tbe^retention whilst his large convoy was being withdrawn by the 
^ ne ^ i0 advanced, this incessant fire, however 
tint. 1 ' ! ° r annoying, would have had no important result. But 
Sir Colin Campbell having resolved, as I have shown, 
to dominate in the first instance the tiro of the Kaisarbagh, and 
thus to secure properly a second lino of retirement by the 
Barracks and Banks’s house, the lino of posts had become a 
base from which to attack and occupy certain buildings between 
them and the KaisarbjSgfi. In this view the heavy firo kept 
up by the enemy during the 18th possessed a far greater 
importance. 

The first building Itussell had decided to attack was the 
hospital, the nearest important post to the four 
Tva'tr-' u 'e° n " bungalows and the Barracks. But, before he could 
r->ad.-. move, it was nocedfiary to silence the enemy’s firo. 

This could only be done by means of artilery. Early 
on the morning of the 18th, then, Sir Colin directed Colonel 
Biddn-ph of the Bengal Army, head of the Intelligence Depart¬ 
ment, to proceed in company with Major Bourchier,* to 
roe mnoil the roads leading to the Barracks and the canal, 
with the v'.jw of discovering whether gnus could not be taken 
d n\*u to co-operate with Russell. 



ferous, for the enemy were in 
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no nobler and more zealous men could this dangerous task 
have been entrusted. Bourehier, to whose splendid 
services I have already referred, was one of the L U Bidduiph. 
most daring officers of his unsurpassed regiment 
—the Bengal Artillery* Biddulph was cool, intelligent, and a 
thorough soldier. They quickly found a road, and then with 
the utmost speed brought down a 9-pounder and a 24-pound 
howitzer, and four 5^-inch mortars. The gun and the howitzer 
were placed in position in front of the bungalow, on the 
extreme right, the mortars behind the bungalow. 

The fire then opened. Brigadier Bussell was almost immedi¬ 
ately placed hors de comhat by a contusion.* Colonel 
Biddulph then assumed the command. The fire wotmdld? 
continued with great effect, and the rebels withdrew 
their 18-pounder. Biddulph then organised a column for an 
attack on the hospital. But as he was explaining 
his plans to the officer next to him in command, I,V5. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hale of the 82nd,.» bullet, which 
had previously traversed the cap of the l itter, peuetrated his 
brain. 

Halo then assumed command. At. 4 o’clock in the afternoon, 
ho led his column to the assault, covering it with a ^ 
quick fire from the 24-pound howitzer. Traversing cunimaniC ' 
some intermediate gardens, he attacked the hospital. 

The resistance, however, was obstinate, nor Id ho drive, out the 
enemy until they had inflicted u severe Ion on his column. Kor, 
unfortunately, was he able to maintain himself in 
the hospital after it had been stormed. Its thatched 
roof was kindled by the enemy, and tho heat of the 
flames alone forced him to retire. Ho withdrew, then, in perfect 
order, to his original portion.j* 



but can make 
no progress. 


* Tho story is thug inhj by Colon 1 Bourclner (Eight Months Cam} j-.* 
against the Bengal Sepoys): “The i -pounder (rebels’) v, * uot ah ... on 
hundred and tw« nty r ods distant, and, to avoid giving noti - o tho enemy <>' 
our intentions by opening ail embrasure, tho muzzle of Ih d-poundor "was 
crammed through a hole ;hat a shot had juat mode. The rifle im u declared they 
huil not been able to loud again. As we filed, so did they A ’ aid of dust 
U all I remember* Brigadier Russell, Captain Ogilvy, and I were on our 
backs. Poor Russell had iiiet been grazed on the lack of tho neck: the clods 
brolin from tho wall had Knocked us over.* 
t Colonel Bourekier tluu mentions n gallant deed, performed on this 
" Vision, which deserves a permanent record in history. “Lieutenant 
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list the struggle,' followed by the retirement, had been 
going on at the hospital, the rebels, thinking that 
attaciTtSf the central position, that between the Barracks and 
C !ckcta Sikandarbagh, must have been thereby weakened, 
attacked the pickets in considerable force. But 
Sir Colin Campbell, attentive to every detail, was no sooner 
cognisant of the situation, than ho himself brought up 
Remmington’s troop of Horse Artillery, a company of the 53rd, 
and a company of the 23rd, to meet the attack. These were 
absolutely the only troops of which he could dispose, but they 
were sufficient. The conduct of Remmington’s 
conductor troop elicited the admiration of the whole army. 
Kenning- “ Captain Iiemmington’s troop of Horse Artillery,” 
tons oop. wr0 * 0 g| r 0 o ]i u? “wasbrought up, and dashed right 
into the jungle with the leading skirmishers, and opened fire, 
with extraordinary rapidity and precision. Captain Romming 
ton distinguished himself very much. I superintended this 
affair myself, and I have particular pleasure in drawing your 
Lordships* attention to tho conduct of this troop on this 
occasion as an instance of the never-failing readiness and 
quickness of the hon-e artillery of the Bengal Service.” Tho 
attack was repulsed. 

Thus ended the 18th. The British had maintained the 
position covering their left rear, but had made no 
Ti. roads on substantial progress towards gaining a second lino of 
reconnoitred, retirement, llie difficult! s experienced in seizing 
the posts which would command such a line 
rendered it advisable once more to reconnoitre tho ground 
l>etwcen the positions actually held and the canal, to ascertain 
whether it was possible, abandoning tho projected line of 
retirement by tho direct road from Sikandarb&gli to Banks’s 
house, to withdraw ihe guns and tho troops by one of the 
unmetalled roads behind the bungalows already occupied. 


Harrington, Bengal Artillery, and another off r (whoso name I regret I 
new; kne w) 1 Longing to H.M’s service, with a gunner of artillery and a 
drummer of inh atry, did most gallant eervice. A lnnn of tho st. 1 ruing 
column had been wounded and left in tho garden for an hour and a half. 
Tho drummer stuck by him, and dashed into the picket to report tho fact. 
The little party above mentioned, under a very hot lire, rushed out and 
brought in tho wounded man. As they left the picket, a r >uud allot struck 
tho ground und* r u.oir feet. ’ 1 v m» mint Harrington received the Vi-tom 
Oro*o. 
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bombardment of the kaisarbAgh. 


Reconnaissance showed that the roads in that locality, 
uiongh heavy, were practieablo for ajti leiy. n 
receiving a report to this effect, Six Colin deter practicable 

. , %? 1 , • T__- 4-1^ rn wl VkV AVniCll 110 ft 


’(ct 

litv. 


far guns. 


to withdraw 1 his force by tho road by which ho 
had advanced. He therefore director . , 

Ewart of tho 93 rd, Halo of the 82nd, and WcHsof tho 23rd, 

commanding tho posts covering the lett rear, simpi Xov . IM2 . 

to main tain their positions, whilst ho would h < 

personally superintend tho delicate opcu • ment . 

of tho withdrawal, by tho road already traverse.. , 

tho sick and tho wounded, the women and tho chile, ren. ms 

order was simple, comprehensible to the meanest capacity, and 

was cavriod out to tho letter. n . . M -i,.,, „i r „ !U i, T 

On the morning of tho 20th, whilst Capb in (%ilvy, already 

mentioned in these pages, was, under tho dmet Tltir „. 

of Colonel Hale, engaged in intrenching the pisit o m m«nt. 

covering the loft rear, sir C ^‘ n ^ 0 , binary measure, William 

carry out the withdrawal. Asapioumiu ■ } 

Teel, on tho morning of that uaj, op ’ wiuiamivei 

lvaisarb&gh a tremendous fire f Xt Iv Se^dav 
This fire continued d.mng that day, t e 
following, and the 22 nd, increasing every « ; 

ir'T'T 2 s, S al ct»v u sl,‘ “ tziz him »».i » 

ttfiKV » STito. in U-.—w* •» '*“> 

S&SS? in . -»U. They o.I»?K.Ji . • Tbe tfbcli 

,ueli, however, was not the intention oi bn ( ol.n 
Tho bombardment, had, in fact, been usedto coru 
the withdrawal of ilio women and childru, sick 
and w. iiinded. Long before it ooncbuled tlwse had 
reached the Dilkusha in safety.. iho ef-cting 
the three breaches on the ovenmg of the -mi 
carry out tho retreat of the gionous gaiv. ; -..n 
Whilst tho rebels passed that niclit in dovisinsr 


txjtpct an 
Assault, uuUcr 
cover of 
which «x |k’C* 
tatiMii iSir 
Coiln with¬ 
draws. 


to 


Used 
of Lakhnao. 
nieasuros to 


tne UK5K.IIII*/ » nivu ‘‘•'V * -~ 1 '- - , - 

.- orison which had so long hold them at bay the vet .rails <d 
lnelis’rt force, the victors in many fights oi Havelocks m ml 
Oiiti im’ 9 , U VM J,, .1 midnight tier ^ 0 .&!“ 


X X livj I t » ’vio jovvi » v o | 

the’ assault which they, expected on tho morrow 


the 


unn hub, o • i i i . ni] 

which they could not carry away they reinf v d u.sele^. then, 
« behind tho screen of Campbell's outposts, Inghas s and Have- 
lock’s toilworn hands withdrew. Then these began also to 


-Atire; tho pickets fell back 


through 


tho supports, the 
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(ports glided away between the intervals of the reserve—the 
without bcin 5 ™ serve i all had passed, silently defiled into 

tire lane—thick darkness shrouded the movement 
from the gaze of the enemy—and, hours after tho 

I nn/i-n XI.__ /* • 


molested. 


ill . ^ J uuuin dlLLI LUO 

position had been quitted, they were firing into the abandoned 
posts. Hope s brigade, which had so nobly headed the advance 
had also covered the retreat. Before daylight on the 23rd, the 
last straggler had quitted the camp at Dilkusha.” * 

Whilst the Commander-in-Chiof was thus effecting the well- 
Kowim fc a ? d ^tirement, in the security gained by his 
oiwrMthe skilful operations against Kaisarbagh, his lieu- 
leitnar. tenants, Hale, Ewart, and Wells, covering his loft 
rear, had remained occupying the p. sition °they had 
gamed and intrenched. During the three days of the bombard¬ 
ment of the Kaisarbagh, the rebels had never to 1 axed their 
musketry fire against those positions. But they had attempted 
no assault. I ho fact that they made no attempt at all is another 
lomarkablo proof, added to the many alreadv cited, of the 
absolute deficiency of military ability amongst their leaders. 
Jor Banks s house was not only entirely separated from the 
other posts, hut it was garrisoned only by fifty Sikhs, who might 
have been overwhelmed ere succour could have reached them, 
but no such attempt was made, and Hale and his lieutenants 
as soon as he had ascertained that the Commander- 


ir. ^rd ins * rn • X* ! -| ;-- ,7“' ** mu v-HHiimnnuor- 

SrCoiiu at 111 li'icl advanced far enough on his lino of 


" ilkusb: ret! eat, evacuated the barracks and bungalows, and 
i i j back on the Dilkusha h\ the road which had 
been seJccted affer the reconnaissance of the 19th. They iv- 

ihe'^rd l ° miU1 i ' jrC ° at t ^ is I’ iaco early on the morning of 

The re-united force remained at the Dilkusha during that 
where the a 2. d the ensumg night. But there was no rest 

, jr , officer or pnyate. The detachment parties who 
ret. j. , como "I J w hh the relieving force had to be 

, , . , „ A j"* 1 10 tho 'S &Mcra] regiments; carnages 

11:1,1 ,0 Allotted; arrangements for the formation of the 
c. i.voy of the women and children under responsible officers 
had to be made. In a word, there was mad" on this day a 


-iuan - uu uii,s aav a 
reorganisation of the whole force to remain in operation as far 
as the Aiambao-li. 


PAr .tcood's Magazine, October 1 Sj8. 
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DEATH OF HAVELOCK. 


—ooking back from this place—the first halt—aftel- the 
successful 0 relief, I find a sincere pleasure in paying Thl!0ava!rj . 
the tribute of the historian to the splendid exertions 
of one arm of the service, whose place on the field of action 
has not yet been specifically mentioned. Ihe storming of the 
Sikandarbagh, of the Shah Najaf, of the Moti Mahall, of the 
bungalows adjacent to the Barracks, was the united work of 
the artillery and the infantry; the bombardment of the Kaisar- 
bagh, of the artillery and tho sailors. During this time the 
cavalry, ever ready, always on tho alert, prompt to take ad van- 
iage of every opening, had been engaged in covering acb an cod 
movements, in keeping up tlie long line of communications, 
and in repelling the counter attacks of the enemj on tho 

extreme right. t „ , 

Such services were necessary to the safety of ti o torco, anti, 
though they might he less prominent, they were Their leaders, 
not inferior in value to those of the other aims. 

The names of Tuttle and of Ouvry, of Probyn, oi Mats.m, ot 
Younghushaml au<l of Gough, still live in the memory of thosu 
who served under them. 


Nor, when writing of tho halt at the Dilkusha, daio I om.i. 


Havelock 

dies. 


to chronicle the one mournful event which tinged 
the joy of the relief. That day Havelock, who hail 
been long ailing, passed away to his last home. Ho . 
had lived long enough to hear that his Queen, and his countiy- 
men had appreciated his noble qualities, that his name had 
become a household word among the homes and tho hearths oi 

England. . . « 

Tho life of Havolock had boon a life devoted to hi> proh s- 
sion. lie had made the strict performance of duty Uav . i:ooki 
liis polar star. Gifted with military abilities of a 
\my Lej.li order, and conscious that he possessed those abilities, 
he "had borne without repi ing tho sapping torment of slow 


up uuu. uuum ~r- — 0 sapping ^—— 

promotion, and its mevit ddu results—employment in positions 
helot ’ ' ipftoity. But every trial of Tortune had 
Havelock cheerful, resolute, and devoted. To tho smallest 
office ho gave his best abilities. And, whilst thus labouring, 
lie had striven also to prepare himself for the eventualities 
which were to follow. 

A story is told of the famous Scot-Austrian Marshal, Loudon 
that, when he was a Major on frontier duties in Croat in, ho 
used to spend lib leisure in studying an eimrraoiu map of tho 
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strian dominions. This map he had placed on the floor of 
one of his rooms. His wife, jealous of this devotion, hurst 
open, one day, the door of his study, and, seeing Loudon on his 
knees, tracing a particular route on the map, exclaimed, in a 
pet, “ I wonder what pleasure you can And in eternally study¬ 
ing that map?” Loudon, turning to her, replied : “Leave me 
alone, my dear; the knowledge I am now acquiring will he 
useful to me when I become a Marshal of the Empire.” Not 
only did Loudon become a Marshal of the Empire, hut he came 
also to he recognised os the one Austrian general whom the 
great Frederick respected.* 

Similar was the course pursued by Havelock. Ho studied 
all his life for the future. Similar, too, was the result. When 
the opportunity did come, ho used it in a manner which 
electrified his contemporaries, which gained for him the con¬ 
fidence and devotion of his soldiers. His daring inarch from 
Allahabad to Kdnhpur against enemies excited by the slaughter 
of our countrymen ; the splendid defiance of rule which ho 
showed, by, to effect a great end, fighting the battle of Kdnhpur 
with a river in his rear; the skill with which he gained it; 
the inspired audacity which characterised his marches into 
Oudh; the confidence with which ho resolved, at all risks, to 
hold on to the position lie had taken up at Kdnhpur— a position 
in a military sense false, inasmuch as his communications 
were liable to be severed;—all these deeds stamp him as a 
general of the very first older. He was bold and daring in 
conception, prompt and sudden in execution, persistent and 
unshaken in his resolves. The jealousy of men, in whose 
hands the opportunities granted to Havelock would have 
r] altered, Las attempted, since his death, to diminish his 
glory. But the poisoned darts have rebounded, blunted, from 
the iron cuira of the warrior. His deeds speak for them¬ 
selves. The incidents of that Kdnhpur campaign will livo, 
can imperishable record of his glorious qualities. The statuo 
which adorns Trafalgar Square, whilst it will show his outward 
Jbr.-i to the generations which ehall have known him not, will 
whet their curiosity to uquire regarding the early training 


* On one v ../!■ after the Seven Years’ War, when JosephILentertained 
l rcdcu’iuk at Neustadt, in More via, Loudon had moileBtly take 1 a seat toward, 
the end of tho table on the opposite* wle to that on which Frederick was scatok 
Como up to 1^-re nud sit near me,’ ; < ailed to hi* the latter. “ 1 would rather 
tee you by mo than opposite to me.” 
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nd later deeds of one who, in a short and glorious campaign, 
illustrated all tlie qualities which combine to form a com¬ 
mander of the first rank. 

Havelock died on the 24th. On the morning of the 26th 
his remains were consigned to a humble grave in 
the Alambagli. His gallant son, the leaders who ^ a r T c ^ oc ^ 
had been associated with him, Campbell, Grant, AiamMgh. C 
Outram, Napier, Inglis, and others, and a crowd of 
officers, followed him to his last resting-place. He had fought 
a good fight: ho had died, as lie had lived, in the performance 
of duty. 

To return. On the afternoon of the 24th, Sir Colin, having 
made all his arrangements, marched with his men SirCol(na 
and the train of women and children whom they his con vov 
guarded, leaving Outranks division, in front of the 
Dilkusha, to cover his retirement. That evening 
Sir Colin, with his long convoy, reached the AhuubAgh. The 
rebels had made no demonstration agaiust Outram, and that 
officer, having received a supply ot carriage) from Sir Colin, fell 
back and rejoined his chief on the 25th. As Outram Xov 25> 
was preparing to fall back, the rebels showed them¬ 
selves for a moment—only, however to disappcai. 1 hey had 
not forgotten the rough lessons oi the preceding days. 

With the junction of the divisions ot ili3 army 


at tho 


Fn’sn <Ji ,iri- 
butiou of i lie 
force at tL,e 
Al iinbagh. 


Alambagli came the necessity for making a ew 
distribution of it. Three matters pressed themsmves 
particularly on Sir Colin's attention, viz. the sate 
transport of the ladies and children to Kanhpur, the 
necessity of dealing with tho Gwaliar mutineers, and tho 
occupation by a sufficient force of the Alumhagh* 1 tie second 
of these matters was a cause of considerable anxiety, inasmuch 
as Sir Colin had for iu,<ny days received no oommunh itipn 
from General Windham, commanding at Kduhpur, and it was 
impossible to say how circumstances had gone with him sub¬ 
sequently to tho 9th November. 

The third matter was, naturdlv +hat first settled. Sir Colin 
dee-ied on the 26th that Sir James Outram should -emain at 
Alambdgh with a force augmented io alt* ut four thousand men 

ton a i l a r nS> guns and howitzers, and Nov ^ 

f -L... , Outram would thus occupy a position outram 

^ uatening Lakhnao, and would retain it till tho >- d to 

Commander-in-Ohiftf 


■in-Chief, having placed his convey in 


remain ai tbc 
Aln.ni'jgb. 
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safety and disposed of tlic Gwaliar mutineers, should return, to 
act offensively against the city of Lakhnao. To maintain the 
comu.unication with Kanhpur, a post at the Bannf bridge, uj) 
to that time occupied by the wing of a Madras native regiment 
and two guns, was strengthened by a detachment of European 
troops. 

Having made this disposition on the 2Gth, Sir Colin set out 
for Kanhpur at 11 a.m. on the 27tli. He had with 
him about three thousand men, including the wasted 
remnant of the 32nd Eogiment, and the few sur¬ 
vivors of the native pensioners who had responded 
to the call of Sir Henry Lawrence. Under the 
convoy of the troops were the ladies, tiio children, 
tlio sick and the wounded, numbering altogether about two thou¬ 
sand, and the treasure which had been rescued from 
Lakhnao. That same evening Sir Colin encamped at 
the Banni bridge. In reply to an inquiry as to 
whether any communication had been received from Kanhpur, 
bat can bear the officer there commanding reported that not only 
nothing of bad he hoard a cannonade during that day, but 
during the day previous ‘also. 

This information was of an alaiming nature. If Windham 
had been overwhelmed, the rebels would certainly 
have destroyed the bridge of boats, and the British 
would be cut off from their own provinces, which for 
the moment would bo in the power of the rebels. 
There was’ nothing for it but to march on with tho 
utmost expedition. Early on the following morning, tho 
force pressed onward. “At every step the sound of a heavy 
and distant cannonade became more distinct; but mile after 
mile was passed over, and no news could bo ob- 
t hc n r?i5 de ^ nec ^*” * Just before noon, however, a native who 
tin? distant?. lrid been concealed behind a hedge, ran forward, and 
delivered a missive to tho Staff at the hea l of the 
advance guard, “Ho had a small rolled-up letter in the Greek 
character, addressed ‘Most urgent, to Genera! 
Sir Colin Campbell, or any officer command¬ 
ing troop, on the Lakhnao road.’ The letter 
was dated two days previously, and said that, 
unless affairs shortly took a favourable turn, the troops would 
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to retire into the in trench merit; that the fighting hac 
een most severe; and that the enemy were very powerful, 
especially in artillery. It concluded by expressing a hope that 
the Comraander-iu-Ohief would therefore see the necessity of 
pushing to their assistance with the utmost speed.” * 

The information contained in this note converted into 
certainty the impressions which the sound of the cannonade 
had produced. It deepened the anxiety of the leaders, the 
impatience of the troops. The ;:<*ene that followed has thus 
been painted by an eye-witness:—f “The impatience and 
anxiety of all became extreme. Louder and louder 
grew the roar—faster and faster became the march—- 
long and weary was the way—tired and footsore 
grew tho infantry—death fell on the exhausted 
wounded with terrible rapidity—the travel-worn 
bearers could hardly stagger along under their loads —the sick 
men groaned and died—but still on, on, on, was the cry. 
After progressing in tho usual order for a short 
time, tho tension became too great for Sir Colin. 

Leaving the infantry to march on with tho convoy, 
he pressed forward with the cavalry and- horse 
artillery. On reaching Mangalwdr, about five miles on tho 
Lakhnao side of tho Ganges, ho halted his troops, directed the 
artillery to firo salvoes to announce the approach 
of assistance, and galloped forward with his staff, in 
mingled hope and fear regarding the condition m bywiv* 
which lie might find the bridge of bouts. As ho 
approached the river * glance di si] • • on this 

head. Through the glimmering light, for evening 
had set in, the bridge was seen to be intact. 

Flames rising in every direction, mingling with the eun. 
lio-ht of tho setting sun, showed that the enemy 
must have taken the city and a largo part of the cantonments; 
that the tents intended for the ladies and children, the sick aud 
vouudrd from Luklinuo, and the stores of clothing in tom led for 
ho defenders of tho Residency, xim-t have bo n destroyed ; 
vhiLt tho artillery firo occasionally directed at the bridge, cud 
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* A Lecture on the HclLf of Lucknow, by Gdcmel II. W. Norman, C.B. 
Sr Colin tinted thin he received throe notes in Bucocesion, viOc Bourohier’a 
LigiL Months 1 Ca mpaign* 
t Blucijcood's Magazine, October 18C 
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sketry file near the river bank, j^roved that a sharp crisis 
hosacrirm^ wa5 ^upending. In a word, to use the language of 
of the dis- nil officer on feir Colin’s staff, “the veil which had 
taU ' r 80 lon g shrouded us from Windham was rent asunder, 
and tlie disaster stood before us in all its calamity.” * 
Uiiat that disaster was, and how it came about, will form 
a, he gallops ^eme of tho next chapter. I leavo Sir Colin 
JSSftL hl ® staff galloping, on tho dinky evening of tho 

Kdohpur. -^cvemDer, across the bridge, the preservation 

yet enable him to repair the evil 

mat had bee?i accomplished. 


* BlachicoocV$ Magazine, October 1858. 






THE GWAliAr CONTINGENT. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE GWlLIAR CONTINGENT AND WINDHAM AT KAN HP UR. 

- the preceding chapter I mentioned that when, on the* Oth 
h\ vomher, Sir Colin left Kanhpiir to join his army ... 
in the plain beyond Bannf, he had left at that vun) ’ M!r - 
station about five hundred Europeans and a few Sikhs under 
the command of Major-General C. A. Windham. On the 6th 
Novembor, in a memorandum addressed to that officer, he had 
directed him to occupy and improve the intrenchmcnt which 
had Wn ooti:; true tod on tho river; to keep u careful watch 
over the movements of the Gwaliar forco; to send into 
Omih, by detachments of wing s unless ho should he ?riously 
threatened, any Europe an infantry that might, arrive ; but to 
detain, ii be should think lit, tho brigade of Madras 
native, troops, expected tho following day, until tho ,' ' fi onl 
intentions of the Gwaliar contingent, expected to Riven tt> 
arrive at K&lpx* on the 0th, should become developed. wSani 
In case of any pronounced movement towards 
Kdnhpur on + he part of that force, General Windham was 
directed to make as great a show as possible of the troops at 
his disposal by encamping thorn (xmsplcm osty and in extended 
order in advance (.f tne introncliment, which, however, was to 
ho sufficiently guarded. On no account was he to move out to 
attack, unless comp .'Hod to do so by force of circumstances, in 
order to . ave tho intro; , hment from being bombarded. 


* b til pi lies on the right bank of tho Zamnah in tho Jalaun district. It 
was a place of great importance in tho linns oi the Mughub. 
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a proof alike of the careful supervision v\hioh Sir Com 
fepbell exercised over the generals subordinate to him, but 
pL.eJ hi independent command, and of the anxious 
attention which ho devoted to that particular posi¬ 
tion, that, two days later, he sent to General Windham 
a second memorandum, in which he entered in full 
detail into the possibilities before that officer. Even* 
movement of the Gwdiiar troops was provided fid 
to corn.• ponding action of General "Windham was define 
and the ret : non of certain troops and the despatch into Ou 
of other were ag iin insi ted on. 

' r. i Windham prepared it one ' to carry out the din 

windiu.n ti Jim of the Commander in-Chief in their nx 

at’ - ■ f e]v- essentia 1 ] r int. The rendering of the in trench me 
secure again., t any atiack was that point. T 
intoenchmcnt gua; led, though it did not absolute 
protect, the passage of tho river, the commissariat Ktorps, ai i 
\wo ' ? the h« snitals. Windham, th ;ii, at once took measures 
. • el r ppuois and the country beyond it, to extend and 
strengthen the works, ml to train men to work the guns. For 
the intrenchment ho had nine guns worked by a 
> etacimient of iho Naval Brigade commanded by 
Lieutenant Hay, R.A. Six field guns would, he 
expected. .:rri\c with tne Madras force on the 10th. He bad, 
i .vciues, two O-puunders and one 24-pounder ho wit/.or, with 
finmnumh n in their wag/ons. But, there being no gunners 
attached to these guns, Windham se r to work to train some 
Sikh soldiers for that pm pose. 

Meany ilo T hilid Topi was preparing to establish his < lain* 
to generalship. Well berved by his agents, Tuntia 
1 received very utinuto and very timely inform- 
it tic i regarding the movements of * v ir Colin 
CmuphelL iTo arrival with the revolted Gwalidr 
nnnn-'ot a Kalpf on the 9t... _ v >vemb~r. KalpI lies on the 
/iyht bank of the liver Jamnah, forty-six miles south-west 
from Kdnhpur. The direct road between the two 
pi loom ran through the villages of Bhognipdr and 
Snehatuii. From Suehandi to Kdnhpiu* the dis- 
t.nco b, fourt' - ri mile,-, the road being intersected 
,a the fourth milestone by the lYmdu rivulet, at the eighth 
by ’he Ganges canal. Another line, which led to positi* >. ; a 
Cm . to the n ..rtii-eot* A Kan 1 pur, must now be referred <j 
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t Anti a topi’s movements. 


graving Kalpf, and passing through Bhognipur, tliis road, just 
about midway from the latter to Suchandi, branches oil to 
Akbarpur. Thence, running nearly. north, it touches the 
IYmdu rivulet at Slieoli, and then, taking a turn to the north¬ 
west, crosses at a distance of four miles the Ganges canal, 
and, prolonging itself for two miles, roaches the village Oi 
Sheorajpur on the grand trunk road about three miles liom 
Sarai Ghat on the Ganges; and twenty-one miles north-west 

ofKanhpur. T . 

To march on Kdnhpiir, Tdntid had first to cross the Jamnali. 
There was no one to oppose the passage. He had left at Jalaun 
his treasure and impedimenta . * Kalpi he gamsoned pUnaand 
with three thousand men and twenty guns. Then, hopes of the 
on the 10th, he crossod the Jamnah. r lho passage maatler. 
effected, Tdntid, determined not to make too decided 
a demonstration until Sir Colin Campbell should have absolutely 
committed himself to the relief of L&khnao, and, hoping that 
the rebel troops there would find means to detain him at least 
the time nocessiry for tho perfect carrying out of his own 
scheme, moved slowly forward with about six thousand meu 
and eighteen guns to Bhognipur. Leaving hero 
twelve hundred men and four guns, ho advanced by 
Akbarpur to Sheoli and Sheordjpur, occupying tho 
first-named place with two thousand men and six 
guns, Sheoli with the same number and four 
guns, and Sheorajpur with one thousand men and 
four guns. 

These operations, beginning about the iOt ’l November, were 
completed about tho 10th. Their effect was 
completely to sever tho communications 
between JKdnhpur and the west and north¬ 
west—the country on which it had been 
mainly dependent for its supplies. 

Windham had been neither blind nor indifferent, to tlio 
movements of tho enemy. Ho was duly informs l 
of thu parage of the Jamnali ml the occupation of 
-positions reaching to tho Gang* b, some t wenty miles 
to tho north-west of his position. What did litis 
movemont forebode? Some thought that, tho march 
on the Ganges at a prudent distance from K&nh- 
pur indicated an intention to cross unmolested 
into Ondh to act them ou the rear of Sir Colin 

VOL. rv. 
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Crediting 


rtnipbell. Windham was not of this opinion 
antia Topi with merely natural acutoness, he could not 
believe that lie had any other intention but that of taking 
advantage of Sir Colin’s absence to crush him at Kanhpur. Ho 
believed, in fact, that Tantia would act as a general in his 
position ought to act. 

Yet, believing this, convinced of it, he had still those positive 
and reiterated orders of the Commander-iu-Chief 
which required him to forward into Ouclh by de¬ 
tachments of wings of regiments the European 
troops as they should arrive. General Windham, 
whilst obeying these instructions, made an urgent 
representation to Sir Colin Campbell, informing him of the 

I 1001110+1 n 1 ,,, /I 4 1 1 -- 3 * i 1 


Communi- 
c.a<>■ to Sir 
< ’olin ihe 


oi. my’a 
movements. 


disquieting reports ho was daily receiving regarding tho 
movements of the Gwaliar contingent, and requesting per¬ 
mission to retain such troops as he might consider absolutely 
necessary for the defence of the place. Pending a reply, 


he continued to forward tho incoming detachments towards 


Lakhnao. 


On the evening of the 14th November the required permission 
Uec-iw B per- ai r ivcd - On the morning of that day the Madras 
mi<?ion to . brigade, commanded by Brigadier Carthew. had 
marched into Kanhpur. It was but a shadow of its 
former self. One of tho regiments of which it had 
» en composed, the 17th Native Infantry, had been left, by 
superior orders, at Path pur, to maintain the comur i- 
c'rti!ew r nication between Allahdb&d and Kanhpur. Carthew 

arrive*; brought with him, then, only the wing of one native 
regiment, tho 27th, four 9-pounders, manned by 
datives, and two manned by Europeans. Between this date 

i,followed by a,ic ^ 2d(di force was increased by successive 
a ■ ,M.b companies or drafts of tho 34th,. 82nd, 88th 

Regiments, of the Rifle Brigade, and by the remain- 
big wing of tho 27th Madras Native Infantry. 
Tmt the course of the narrative will show that not all of these 
were retained. 

Windham was now more at ease. On tho 17th, following 
Windham ^! ie ^ ,1B ^ ruc tioris ho had received, lie took up a posi- 

Mtfunnra * 10n 1 ? e y° rjd un<l to . tli0 west of the town, near tho 
••f tiie toivjj, ,i‘-neuoiM^f tlm Dehli and Kalpf roads, and encamped 
0 there, lhis camp, composed of detachments from 
10 34th, 82nd, 88ih, and liiflo Brigade, and of the right winy 
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~-Madras Native Regiment, the 27th, with six guns, was 

placed under the command of Brigadier Car the w. 

Windham thus entirely followed out his orders, s! \ b ' 
making a show of his troops, encamping them ,stlC0 ^- 

conspicuously, at the same time that he covered the town 
and with it the buildings between the town and the intrench- 
rnent, some of which had been prepared for the reception of 
the Lakhnao ladies, and in others of which supplies had been 
stored. 

Matters so continued till the 20th. On that date Windham 
had become aware of the movement of the Gwaliar 
contingent I have already described, and of their 
occupation of strong positions stretching from Kalpi 
to Sheorajpur. Nor was this all. Up to the 19th 
he had received intelligence of tho successful 
attacks made by the Commander-in-Chief on tho Sikandarha-ii 
and the Shah Najaf. But from that date all commu¬ 
nication from Lakhnao, even from the Alamba<*h 
ceased ; while, to add to his perplexity, ho received, 
on the L2nd, information that the enemy had theBanni 
surprised and defeated the police force stationed .*■«.* 
to guard the Banni bridge, on the high road to priscd - 
Lakhnao! 

the , Bf i nni bri<J £® h y tho rowels might, if 
permitted to continue, lead to fatal oonsequences ; 
tor Windham could not, know how, since the 19th 
it had lared with Sir Colin Campbell. It was 
quite possible, with thirty thousand still uneon- 
quered rebels in Lakhnao, that ho might yot have 

t ir. ht 1 hard ‘ )r U,lder these circumstances tho conduct 
of AVmdham was mark d by great judgment and groat 
sell-denial. Lot caring to consider, in tho presence m this 
jlossibly great danger, that Tiftti* Topi and his trained 
soldiers were pressing upon him, he deliberately dimim-ln d 
his torce to re-open, the commnnientions with Lakhnao \t 
3oclock on the morning of the 2drd tho right wm-'uf the 
4 ith Mauras Nauve Infantry, with two 9-pounder guns ma-.nod 
by Europeans, marched by his orders, to re-oeeupy the 
bridge. 

Notwithstanding the permission ho had received, and on 
which he had acted, to detain at Ranhfmr tho European 
roops who might arrive, Windham had folt from the first 

u 2 
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tli© ehewy position lie bad, in obedience to orders, taken 
up beyond the city, would in no way defend 
is'thorouRiiiy KAnhpiir in case of a serious attack. Under no 
uw re or the circumstances could be prevent tho enemy from 
anfdlg'r bombarding tbe bridge with their heavy guns, 
vfhbposi. The extent of the position, too, would prevent its 


lion. 


proper defence with even the larger number of 


troops at his'disposal, while, in the event, almost certain 
were ho attacked seriously, of having to fall back on the 
intren clime nt. the city and the houses I have spoLcn of would 
fall into the enemy’s hands. With respoct to the intrench- 
ment, it should he borne in mind that', though Windham had 
done much to strengthen it, it was not, in a military sense, 
defensible. 

Windham was a brave and adventurous soldier. Ills posi¬ 
tion not being, in point of fact, defensible, he asked 
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himself vhetlier an aggressive defence might not 


present better chances"of success. Thinking tho 
matter over, ho devised a scheme which ho was 
prepared to carry out, and, on the very day on 
which he had taken up the position at the junction of tbe Dehli 
and Kaljn roads—the 17th November—he transmitted this 
scheme to Lakhnao to obtain for its execution the sanction of 
the Command er-in-Chief. 

This scheme was based on tbe honoured principle of taking 
advantage of the separation from each other of tho 
HwMBchcm- enemy’s posts and of destroying them in detail. 

The enemy had taken up positions, as already 
stated, at Bhognipur, Akbarpur, Sheoli, and Sheorajpur. 
Between the two last-named villages at the distances of three 
miles and two miles flowed the Gauges canal. Windham 
conceived the idea of transporting twelve hundred men in tho 


M. - 

before the enemy from Akb. rpur could reach it. 

To the request containing this plan Windham, received no 
answer. The roads were closed. Meanwhile he 
Kevinsn° had simply maintained his pc i 5 i ; had sent oil 
>irVV‘ troops, as already mentioned, to regain tho Banni 
bridge. But he bad every day fresh causes for 
disquietude. Tho very day that ho had heard of tho dcfe.it o 







WINDHAM ATTACKS THE REBELS. 

tuo police force at the Banni bridge information x-eached hini 
lb at rebels were crossing over from Oudh to sw ell the rank.-, of 
Tantid Topi’s force. It was necessary to take some decisive 
step. Ho hesitated to attempt a plan so opposed to his 
instructions as the canal-plan without special sanction. Bu. 
something must be done. Windham knew, from his reading 
from his instincts, from conversation with officers experienced 
in Indian warfare, that the most certain mode of defeating an 
Asiatic enemy is to march straight against lnm. A he takes np a 
half past 8 o’clock on the morning of tho 24th ? tuen, positionon 
he broke up his camp, and, marching six mi ea e u * road, 
westward, took up a position close to the bridge by 
which thi road to Kalpi crosses the canal. The position was 
comparatively strong, for his entire front was covered by the 
canal, and ho was still nearer to tho intrenchment than 

The Gwaliur troops, noting Windham’s forward movement, 
regarded it as a challenge. They accepted it. 

That very day tho detachment at Akbarpur sot out 
for Suchandi. Between this village and the canal, 
about midway, runs the Panchi rivulet. r i lie rebc s 
reached Suchandi on the *i4th; the banks of the 
Pandu on the 25th. As soon as information of this movement 
reached P»rigadier Oarthew he despatched a special messengei 
with it to the General. Windham at once galloped to tho camp, 
and reached Curthew’s tent a little alter midnight during tho 


The rebels 
acce] t his 
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first hour of the 26th. ^ . 

Windham at once made his plans. Dividing Ins lorce into 
two brigades, he placed Carthow at the head of tne 
first, composed of the 88th Connaught Hangers, four prepares to 
companies of tho 2nd battalion Rifle Brigade, and attack them, 
four (3-pounder gunb, manned by natives. Ihe 
second brigade, consisting of tho :34th ltegiment, four companies 
of the 82nd, and four 9-pounder guns, drawn by bullocks aud 
manned by Europeans and Sikhs, he gave to Colonel Kelly 
of the 34th. Windham had also at his disposal a hundred 
native troopc-a- and ten men of the Otli Lanceis. IVi th this 
force he determined to take the initiative the following murn- 
iji'-. His plan was to deal the most advanced division of 
the* enemy a heavy blow ; then, returning to hu base, repeat, 
should occasion offer, the same tactics on another portion of 
their force. 
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daylight of the 26th, Windham, having taken" 
precautions to guard liis baggago, to protect the 
canal bridgo, and to observe the enemy on the 
side of Sheorajpur, rode forward to reconnoitre. He 
.ound the rebels posted beyond the Pandu rivulet, then nearly 
dl 7- They numbered about two thousand live 
“othfltTack. hundred infantry, five hundred cavalry, and they 
had six guns of large calibre. Windham at once 
sent back orders for his troops to advance. The order was 
forthwith obeyed. 

Carthew led forward his brigade from the'right, the men of 
the iiifle Brigade leading in skirmishing order. 
The enemy were seen in masses in front of a large 
tope of trees, but as the skirmishers approached they 
moved to their right. This movement completed, 
their guns in the tope opened a very heavy lire. The balls 
passed over the skirmishers and fell right into the 88th, who 
were following them, knocking over many officers and men. 
Carthew brought his guns into position as quickly as possible^ 
and, opening upon the enemy, silenced their fire* 
whereupon Kelly, from the position on the left, led 
the 34th at the guns, and captured three of them 
(two 8-inch iron howitzers and ono 6-pounder gun). 
Such, in brief, was the story of tho main fi-Lt I 
may add that, prior to Colonel Kelly’s attack, a portion of his 
i-egiment had repulsed a charge of the enemy’s cavalry. These 
did not appear again until later in the day, but it will bo seen 
that they then made their presence felt. 

I ho capture of the guns was followed by the flight of tho 
enemy, who were pursued for some distance. 
Windham then drew off his troops and marched back 
towards the city. This retrograde movement in¬ 
spired tho enemy with courage, and their cavalry, 
co^ng to the front, became so insolent that 
Windham halted and deployed his troops. It was 
T , . . , r 110 P ai * of the enemy’s game, however, to attack the 
i>r:ensh force m the open, so they again drew off. Windham 
<>]. up a tiU n marc * h ‘ ! ] kis force to a new position near the 

n . position town across the Knlpf road, immediately in front of 
Ka’pc road some brick-lwlns. A letter from the Commander- 
^ ln-Olnefs camp had reached him to the effect 

timt ah was well, and that the army was marching towards 
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_ ; pur. "Windham hoped, then, that the blow ho had in¬ 
flicted that day might servo as a deterrent to the enemy 
at least till the Commander-In-Chief should, arrive. Iheir 
loss had been severo; his own amounted to ninety-two killed 
and wounded. 

But the leader of the rebel army was no fool. The blow 
dealt by Windham, far from frightening him, had disclosed to 
his astuto mind the weakness of tho British leader. A force, 
completely victorious, does not as a rule fall back beyond the 
position it had occupied before tho action had commenced; nor, 
m falling back, does it allow itself to be threatened 
with impunity by the troops it had defeated. But 
these things had happened to the little army of 
"Windham. It hid been victorious on tho field—a 
fact proved by the capture of three of tho enemy’s 
guns. But the necessities of his position had forced 
Windham, after his victory, to fall back, threatened by the 
enemy’s horse, to a position nearer to the city than that he had 
occupied beforo tho battle. Tantia Topi i.cad then the 
necessities of Windham’s position as he would have read an 
open book, and, with tho instincts of a real general, he resolved 
to take advantage*of them. 
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Far thou, from allowing Windham tho respite of twenty- 
four hours, which would, that General hoped, bring tho 
Commander-in-Ohief to his aid, Tiintid Topi directed 
that portion of his force which had engaged at 


in front nnd 
in Hank. 


Suchandi the previous day id stand to thoir arms at 
daybreak, ready for a forward movement, but to withhold that 
movement until the detachments a; Siieoli and Sheorajpur, 
which would march in the night, should open fire on Ihe right 
flank of tho British. That lire was to be the signal for r 
general attack. 

Meanwhile. Windham, hoping much from tho blow he hao 
delivered the previous day, had not tho less pre¬ 
pared for por iblo eventualities. His troops stood to 


Windham, 

x *■ _ , , ■ , .1 1 Ending 

their arms at daybreak. But, as there were neither t- ,-dd. i.sivo, 
sigus of an enemy, nor any certain in formation as to 
his movements, they were dismissed, at f* o’clock, to their 
breakfasts. Tho General, after partaking of nis morning meal, 
ordered up two 24-pounder guns, drawn by bullocks, and 
manned by seamen of '.ho Shannon, and the: went to recon¬ 
noitre. The aspect of affairs evidently did not -ati&fy him, tor 
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o’clock he sent down to the camp an order for the whole 
force to stand to their arms. An hour later, just as tho British 

is attacked 8 nn * n i ntrenc bment fired the mid-day signal, 
at noon. he rode into camp. He had scarcely arrived when a 
heavy cannonade was opened on the right flank of the 
British. Almost simultaneously a shell exploded over the trees 
in their front. It was evident that an attack in force had 
begun on all points. 

Cool and prompt in action, Windham at once directed 
Brigadier Carthew, with the 34th, two companies of the 82rul, 
;md four G-pounder guns, to take up and hold a position on the 
right, defending the approaches to the town by the Bitliur 
road. Carthew at once moved off, detaching tho 
34th to occupy some gardens on the left of his 
position, throwing somo fifty men of the 82iid into 
some ruined huts on its right, and covering the 
guns in tho centre with the remainder of the two 
companies of that regiment. As his brigade, so to call it, was 
marching to the points indicated, the enemy opened tire upon 
Cirtw ^ at a ran o e - But so effective was the reply 
succeeds. from the G-pounders and Enfields, so steady and 
continuous their lire, that the rebels ceased their 
attack on that side. 

In tho front, forming the extreme left of his position, 
Windham had not been so fortunate. He had there 
frontoMoft, five companies of tlie 2nd battalion Eifle Brigade, 
position. ’ the 88th Begimcnt, two 9-pouDder guDS, and two 
24-pounder howitzers and two 24-pounder guns 
manned by 6eamen of the Shannon. To the right of this posi¬ 
tion, m a wood midway between it and that occupied by 
Carthew, was posted the main body of the 82nd. 

Windham placed the guns in the centre of his position, 
supporting them by the Eifle Brigade and the 88th on either 
liauk. Before the first, gun had been fired, he proceeded 
himself to the right to watch the attack in that quarter, leaving 
the left brigade in charge of Colonel Walpole of the Eifle 
Brigade. Tho 24-pounder gnus were then pushed to the front 
so within sight of the enemy* Tho enemy, on sighting them, 
fired the first shot from a gun they had placed on the road. 
The British guns at once replied, hut they had not fired two 


The Sit a iVior* B, ij /de in Indie., page 30. 
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Tho great 
superiority 
of the rebels 
in artillery 
makes itself 
felt. 


wlicu the rebels opened firo with grape and^ cannisi^r 
from batteries in front and on the right Hunk ot Avindhams 
position. So superior, from their immense su¬ 
periority in the number of guns, was their fire, that 
Windham, on his return, an hour later, from the 
right brigade, found that his men were getting all 
tho worst of it.* Tho rebel leader, with great 
judgment, kept back his infantry, and fought 
‘Windham with his artillery alone. Tho advantage he derived 
from his greatly superior numbers was enormous, for those 
numbers enabled him to form a semicircle round the British 
position. Any attempt on the part of Windham to break 
through this semicircle at any point would have placed it in the 
power of tho rebel leader to lap over and overwhelm his far 
inferior force. 

Windham used all the means in his power to make head 
against the enemy. Their flanking fire he attempted 
to silence by turning upon it one of the 24-pounders 
worked by the men of the Shannon. But all would 
not do. The position was not tenable against an 
enemy superior in numbers and who fought only 
with their guns. To add to his misfortunes, tho 
bullock-drivers, not liking the prospect, deserted as fust as they 
could, and, as a final blow, ammunition began to run short 
Orders were accordingly given to fall back on tho brick-kilns, 
a little to tho left of the positiou Yvmdham had 
taken up on the night of tho 26th. Windham at 
tho same time sont for tho 34th to reiuforco him, 
and directed Carthew, by an order twice repeated, to 
fall back also on tho brick-kilns.! 

Carthew, meanwhile, had held the position on the right, and 
with tho force at his disposal ho could have con¬ 
tinued to hold it. But, at this moment, Windham, 
to protect his retiring movement, sent for tho bulk 
of the 34th. This regiment, which had covered 
itself with glory by its repulse of the enemy, was 
accordingly sent to reinforce tho left brigade. It 


Finding his 
position un¬ 
tenable, 
Windham 
falls back on 
the brick¬ 
kilns. 


and orders 
Carthew to 
do tae same. 


Bef ro this, 
YvindUam 
ha! rein¬ 
forced his 
left with the 
34th,taken 
from Car¬ 
thew. 


* The casualties had her o severe. Amongst tin - fiScers, Lieut. Hay, U.N , 
commanding the detachment of the Shannon men, had b-< n sever-ly wounded] 
Ho wa* afterwards killed in New Zealand. 

t Windham Btared subsequently that he afterwards countermanded that 
wder, but the counterman i never reached Carthew. 
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inncl that brigade in considerable disorder. The two big guns 
'.ad been for the moment abandoned, and the men were falling 
back disheartened. The 34th came np in time to 
Xte15S£ ta ]" e tho initiative in dashing at the big gnns, and, 
with the aid of the sailors, in bringing them on with 
the retreating column. 

But tire retiring movement had served as a signal for tho 
enemy to advance. They crowded on in numbers, 
Theoipmy firing their guns. The English fell back, confused 
and in disorder, on the brick-kilns. Here iu was 
hoped a stand might he made. It was 5 o’clock, and Windham, 
thinking the position now reached might be held, 
aud anxious for the condition of the right brigade, 
tho right. weakened by the withdrawal of tho 34th, left 
General Dupuis, in command, with orders to 
bold the brick-kilns, if possible, and galloped to the right. 


But before ho could reach the right brigade the order to 


retire, which he had sent to it, had had its fatal 


w'indhfn^ of effect * Tt 13 truo weakened by the withdrawal 
re Iterated of the 34th, the brigade could with difficulty hold 

tbewtofiu' its S rouncl against the enemy pressing on it. But, 
coping bravely with the difficulty, Carthew did hold 
it. So convinced was ho of the value of the posi¬ 
tion, that he did not act on tho first order which ho received. 
The second order was imperative. Ho was forced to obey his 
general, and he fell back.* 

When Carthew’reached the. brick-kilns, confusion seemed 
worse confounded. The carnage cattle had been 
driven off, whilst the tents of the encampment had 
brick-kilns, been struck, and, with most of tho heavy baggage, 
wore lying in disorder on the earth. Just then, an 
order reached Dupuis to fall back on the intronchment. Wind 
bam, os he was riding to look after his right brigade, had 
received intelligence that tho rebels, turning tho extreme right 


* Captain 1 rury, who was Brigadier Cartliew’s brigade-major on this 
occasion, thus described the situation in a letter to a friend at;Madras: “The 
other position ” (Windham’s) “ of tho force had not fared so well, and tho 
General sent for the 34th to strengthen the encampment. Shortly afterwards 
we wr re ordered to return to tho encampment aud occupy some brick-kilns 
immediately in its rear. This order was repeated, end it was not until tho 
second time tlint we commenced falling back to the place directed. This 
' i( i‘ ’ i a grave error. General Windham oays he sent a countermand 
e. it or . ards. That never came.” 


* 







CARTHEW TAKES TJF A POSITION ON THE RIGHT 




The rebels 
attack the 
intrench- 
ruent, but 
are driven 
back. 


'{s extended position, had occupied the lower part of 
My, and were then attaching his last stronghold. For 
tunately, at the moment a detachment of the -net 
battalion Rifle Brigade arrived opportunely from 
Fathpur. Windham, placing himself at their head, 
drove the enemy from the lower part of the town, 
at the same time that he sent the order to Dupuis 

to fall back on the intrenchment. This movement 
had been just begun when Windham, riding towards the 
force after tho exploit just recorded, personally directed 
Oarthow to take two companies of ilic 88th and his lour 
6-pounders, to return to the position he had Wir u, a m orders a r.>- 
vacated on the right, and, on reaching the treat, on the intrench- 
Bithur road, to fall hack on and occupy the thew to defend his right, 
theatre. This building lay about a quarter 
of a m ile south of the intrenchment, and was filled with stores 

and clothing for tho troops. 1V , 

Whilst tho main body, abandoning tents and the soldiers 
kits, fell back on tho intrenchment, “pursued by the enemy 
and harassed by musketry,”* Carthew moved to tho 
ri <r ht to execute Windham’s latest order. Between 


Carthew 

x . r——-- moves to 

the suburb through which ho had to pass and tho the right, 
Bithur road were tho abandoned lines of a native 
regiment. On debouching from tho suburb, ho saw the enemy s 
skirmishers feeling their way down tho road toward tho in¬ 
trenchment. They were exposing then' right Hank to Oarthow, 
but tho moment they saw him they foil back in soldier-liko 
stylo and occupied tho abandoned lines 1 have spoken of. Bat 
Carthew, sending his men at them with the bayonet, 
drove them out in fine stylo, and as far as the ^ k ^ 0 ' s 
Bithur road. Here ho came upon their guns, which emmy, 
at once unlimbered and opened fire. But Chamier’s 
four 6-pounders were at hand. They had had to make a short 
detour to avoid tho narrow streets, but they came up with all 
possible haste, and, worked magnificently by tho swarthy 
gunners of the Madras army, they silenced and drove hack tho 
guns of the enemy. Had Carthew h;fd four companies instead 
of two, he would have captured the enemy's guns. But it was 


* The Shannon Brit/ade in Lidia, page 30. A private letter irora a soldier 
of the 31th says: “They took nil our kit and encampment, which ,ve saw 
burning during tho night. 1 
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growing dark, and his few men were dispersed in skirmishin 
<irdei-. He could not rallj” in time a sufficient number for 
rush. 




Carthew had,-however, completely fulfilled his instructions, 
and occupies 1 had S ained the Bithur road. Here he halted, 
thi theatre, alike to collect his men and show a front to the 
enemy. But the enemy had had enough of it. He 
then foil back, unmolested, on the theatre—the one officer in 
iiigh command who had been victorious in every encounter on 
that eventful day I 

The theatre constituted now the centre of a chain of outposts, 
iorming a semicircle about a quarter of a mile in front of the* 
intrenchment. The left of this semicircle rested 
"rite night,* on tlie C£Uial >. t}ie right in an outwoik on the river 
barricading a Ganges. This outwork was occupied by the 64th 
<k r ep g nuTiah a Carthew’s small force, having just barricaded a 
in hu iront. bridge in their front over a narrow but deep nullah, 
bivouacked on the road near the theatre. The 88th 
occupied the road leading from the canal to the town. The 
remainder of the force and the guns were withdrawn within 
tiie intrenchment. 


The laurels of the day rested certainly with the rebels. 

They had driven back the British force, had com¬ 
ments 0 * P el . lc dit to renounce the defence of the town. With 
tbeday. a little more enterprise they might probably have 
cut it off altogether. The fact is, Windham occupied, 
with seventeen hundred men, a very extended position, and he 
attempted to defend this position against an enemy computed, 
erroneously, I think, at twenty-five thousand trained soldiers] 
hut who probably numbered fourteen thousand. It is possible,’ 
however, that if lie had been content with holding the positiou 
ho had taken up on the night of the 26th, Dear the brick-kilns, 
ho could have maintained it. For the right flank of that posi¬ 
tion was covered by Carthew’s brigade and by the linking 
detachments of the 82nd and 34th. But, by pushing his own 
brigade forward on tho Kalpi road to a position in which its 
whole front and right fiafik wore exposed to the enemy’s fire, 
he virtually invited defeat. When b • at last ordered Dupuis to 
fall hack on tho brick-kilns it was too late. His ill-judged 
order to Carthew, resisted as long as possible by that officer, to 
abandon tho position he had successfully defended, gave an 
opening to tho enemy to penetrate on his right. When, after 
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DISPOSITION OF THE BRITISH FORCE. 

.. 0 vil had so far worked its effect as to necessitate the ord 
Jo Dupuis to fall back, Windham attempted to repair it by 
sending back Cartliow to bis old position, Carthow did, indeed, 
by a display of skill and daring, prevent the mischief from 
becoming irremediable, llut the position at the brick-kilns, 
which might have been maintained, had to bo abandoned and 
the town to be sacrificed. 

The night parsed quietly. The British, iliat is to say, were 
not assailed. But the glare of tho flames, and the Th i t 
tumult outside their position, proclaimed the triumph that follow, a. 
of the rebels. A great anxiety reigned within the 
British lines. Windham passed the night in consultation with 
the officers he most trusted. At one time he hoped to be able 
to redeem the past by a night attack on the rebels, but he 
could obtain no trustworthy information as to the locality of 
tho enemy’s guns. Nothing remained to him, then, but to 
make tho 'best preparations to repel the renewed attack to be 
expected on the morrow. 

That night Windham issued to the senior officers of his force 
the instructions for carrying out the plan upon Windbftm 
which, after mature consideration, he had decided, issues in. 

To Coloncd Walpole—commanding five companies of ^morro\!. r 
the Rifle Brigade under Lieutenant-Colonel Woodford, 
two companies of tho 82nd Regiment under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wahson, and four g tins -two 9-pounders manned by | Jlvorrto 
Madras gunners, and two 24-pounder howitzers fence on- 
manned by Sikhs, under Lieutenant Green, R.A.— w*tpote? 
he confided the defence of the advanced poitionof 
the town on the left bank of the canal, that is, tho portion in 


tho left rear of the brick-kilns separated from them and from 
tho rest of the town by the canal; to Brigadier toCarl , VV( 
Carthew—h iving under him tho 34th, commanded 
>y Lieutenant-Colonel Kelly, the flank companies ol tho 82nd, 
nd the four Madras 8-pounders under Lieutenant Chamier— 
the defence of the Bithur road, in a position more advanced 
than, and a little to the right of, that occupied the previous 
d y. Tho intrenchmcnt was entrusted to the care of the 64U» 
under Brigadier N. Wilson, wuo was also to guard vVlu>ji 
against a turning movement on the right by 
establishing a post at the Baptist CL pel; whilst Windham 
himself, having under himthe 8Sth Begiment toW 
commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell, mould uimseLf. 
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raid the portion of the town nearest the Ganges, on the left 


% 


bank of the canal. 

Before the action has begun, the impartial reader cannot but 
be struck by the disproportionate force allotted to 
i ^proper- Brigadier Carthew. That officer had to defend the 
auou^tto^ key of the position. He had proved his capacity 
guard die the day before ; and yet to him, occupying the post 
position. which was certain to draw upon him the weight of 
the enemy’s attack, a force was assigned not larger 
than that given to Walpole, whose position was far more 

defensible. . 

At daylight on the 28th the several movements indicated 
took effect. Carthew pushed across the bridge he 
had barricaded the previous evening with the 34th 
and gnus, covering his flanks with the two 
companies of the 82nd. ne had just reached the 
point at which the road turned off to the position ho 
was to occupy a little to the right, when the 
Assistant Quartermaster-General, Captain M‘Orea, 
brought him an order from the General to fall back on to the 
bridge. This position, then, Carthew took up, covering. his 
'eft with two companies, occupying with three the ruined 
houses in the front and on the flanks of the bridge, and keep¬ 
ing the remainder at the bridge. The detached party on the 
light consisted of one company of the 3tth, commanded by 
Captain Stewart. The house it occupied was a 
lofty building with a flat roof, and from this roof 
Stewart noticed the advance of the enemy’s artillery 
Uj a position whence their g ms could bear with decisive effect 
on the bridge. A zealous, intrepid officer, beloved by the 
regiment, Stewart posted his men in positions whence they 
could p.'rk off the enemy's gunners. They succeeded in this 
task beyond their hopes, in spite of the gray and round shot 
which came pouring upon them. This state of things continued 
for more than two hours, from half-past 9 o’clock till noon, the 
enemy pouring in shot and shell, the 34th and 82ml replying 
Su . fui with musketry, and Chamicr’s two small guns* 

■! lu J doing all the mischief of which they were capable. 

;vf^w y The enemy mado no way, but their artillery fire 


Carthew, 
after ad- 

Vu 

is ordered 
to fall back 
and de¬ 
fend tbo 
bridge. 


The other two bad beak .\itlu1 i inmcc>.£Mifljr, to defeud tbo 

Allahabad road. 
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Criticisms on 
Windham’s 
conduct at 
this con¬ 
juncture. 


isiderable execution, and though they, too, Buffered 
ire^irely from the British fire, their immense superiority in 
numbers enabled them to fill up vacancies as they occurred. 

This was the state of affairs on the right at 12 o’clock. On 
the left Walpole had received the attack of the 
enemy. But the enemy’s attack on the left bank of 
the canal, though made in force and with great tncieft. 
resolution, was but the adjunct to his main attack 
on the right. The left advanced position was not the decisive 
point of the scene of action, yet on this point the British were 
posted in numbers sufficient to beat back the enemy; and, 
though Windham from his post to the rear of them sent and 
brought up suppoits, those supports were not recjuiied 
to ensure the repulse of the enemy, for Waipole 
had achieved that result without them.* A leal 
geneial, having uuder his command in reserve a 
line British Regiment such as was the 88th, seeing 
that Walpolo was able to hold his own, would at once have 
hurried to the scene of action, which the lay of the ground and 
tho importance of the position to bo gained there must have 
shown him to be tho decisive scene. Tlio stores, clothing, 
and impedimenta of all soits were on the side which Car- 
thew was defending--not where Walpole was successfully 
fighting. 

But Windham did not possess tho coup-d'ceil of a genoral. 
Instead of hurrying to tlio support of Carthevv, he He8end4au 
despatched to him, at 12 o’clock, his Assistant order to 
Quai termaster-Q-eneral, Captain M‘Crea, to direct 
him to advance once again up the road, and 
promising him that the G4th Regiment under Brigadier 
K. Wilson would make a parallel advance on his 

right. To cover this movement of the 64th, M‘Creu . Lo 1 8011 

took with him, to strengthen that regiment, forty men of a 
company of the 82nu, till then under Carthew's orders. 

That the reader may more clearly comprehend tho move¬ 
ments which followed, I may hero state that after crossing 


* “On tho kft advance, Colonel Wnlpole, with the Itiih-s, supported by 
Captain Greene’8 buttery, and part of tlio 82nd 11 'gim-.-ut, achieved a com¬ 
plete victory over the enemy, and captured two 18-poundor euns. The glory 
of this wcll-cohi sled fight hdomjs entirrfif to the above-named companies ami 
artillery” —General Windham’s Despatch,30th November 1837. The italic s 
arc mine. 
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bridge 


The ground 
on which 
they were 
to act. 


<%irthew 

advances. 


Impossibility 
of further 
progress 
w ithout 
cavalry. 


tlie road runs up the centre of a parade-ground 
about ^six hundred yards long and two hundred 
yards wide, traversed by a watercourse, and having 
houses on both sides of it. On the advance being 
sounded, the three companies which till then had 
occupied the ruined buildings in front and on the flanks of the 
bridge pushed across the plain in skirmishing order, 
in spite of a continual shower of grape from three guns 
posted at the fuither end of it. When within about 
one hundred yards of these, Captain Stewart, who was leading 
Iiis men in splendid style, was shot through the thigh. The 
adjutant of the 34th, Leeson, at once supplied his place, but 
the fire from the front and from the buildings on either side 
was so hot that it was impossible to reach the guns. 

To gain breath, the men lay down in the water-course of 
which I have spoken, whilst Carthew, mounted, in 
the middle of the parade-ground, endeavoured to 
collect a sufficient number of men to make a rush at 
the enemy. But, crippled by the paucity of his 
numbers—a paucity caused by the necessity of 
guarding his left flank—his efforts in this respect were fruitless. 
Ho was more successful, however, in his attempt to bring 
Channels two guns to the front. These, unlimbering, replied 
to the enemy’s fire; and, splendidly served by the Madras 
gunners, in the course of twenty minutes not only silenced it, 
but compelled the enemy to withdraw their pieces. Then was 
the chance if Carthew had but had one squadron of horse at his 
disposal. He had not a single trooper; and just at the moment 
lie discovered that Wilson’s attack on his right had failed, and 
that his right rear was threatened by the rebels. 

Captain M f Cre >, taking with him forty men of the 82nd, had 
directed Brigadier Wilson to move to the front paral- 
'epJSed^ 108 tel with Carthew. The two companies covered the 
advance, harassed by a fire from six guns in position 
in their immediate front.* When within about a hundred 

* General Windham writes thus in his Despatch : “ Brigader Wilson thought 
proper, promoted by his zeal for Iho service, to loud his regiment against four 
guns pWod in front of Brigadier Carthew.” Brigadier Wilson did nothing 
of the sort. The guns upon which he advanced were nearly half a rado from 
•ho guns in front of Oarthew’s troops. They were, as stated in the text, 
covering the line upon which Windham himself had, by the mouth of M'Crea, 
ordered Wilson to advance. 
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>f these guns, the skirmishers charged them and for _ 
,uw minutes had them in possession. Unfortunately the main 
Pod'- were too far behind, and the rebels, recovering 


:5si. 


uuuv uoiy vv,v - j . i i • 'll exposes Car- 

from their first panic, came on m overwhelming thew’B right 

• ^ I I • _____ ^ 4 4- > J-V I -* 


numbers, and ent to pit oes many of the heroic 
hand of skirmishers. There fell here Brigadier M ilson. 
Captain M'Crea, Captain Morphy, Major Storting, Lieutenant 
McKenna, Lieutenant Gibbins, all nobly fighting. The sup¬ 
ports came up only in time to cover the retreat of the few 
survivors. 

Windham bad thus engaged, without sup- 
ports, his entire right wing on the decisivo juncture, 
point of the scene of action. The available 
supports were in his own hand on a side part of action, ne'ver 
intended by tlio enemy to be the decisive point. The advance 
in puallel lines on tho right, ordered by himself, had, 
owing to otio of those accidents always likely to occur in wai, 
failed. Cartbew had iudeed repulsed the enemy, but he had 
no men to follow him up. The 64th had been repulsed, and 
their repulse endangered Cartliew’s right. Now was tho 
moment when supports would have 1 eon invaluable. The\ 
might oven have changed the face of tho day. 

Ilia right rear threatened—for tho 64th l ad been gradually 
forced back on the intrenchment—Carthow very 
gradually, and showing a bold front to tho ever- jJck'to^ 11 
increasing enemy, fell back on the bridge. ^ But old ration, 
liow different was his position hero to what it had 
been in the morning! Then, tho bridge was tlm centime ot a 
chain of posts, both flanks being guarded, and his r , VFear <ly 
front covered. Now, tho Hanking parties had fallen detenslblv, 
back and he was isolated. 

Still, Caithew know tho importance of the position, and ho 
resolved to hold it as long i»s ho could. But tho 
enemy’s attacks became more and more furious, ^ 

tho number of his guns inn-eased and their fire defends, 
became more concentrated. Still Carthow did iw»fc 
move. He had but two guru with which to reply, but tho 
gallant Cbamicr and the sturdy Madrasis worked them with 
a will. 

But every moment was pregnant with some new dang r foi 
him. The\cbcls, climbing to the roofs of tho houses which the 
retirement of the 64th and of the detachment which connected 
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ith that- regiment had left empty, poured upon the gallant; 
soldiers of the 34th a stream of fire. But the un- 
° f conquered soldiers of tlmt splendid regiment still 
held on. Twice did they clear the streets in their 
front, twice the Church compound on their right. But the 
continuous stream of fire of which I have spoken 
would not allow them to hold the positions they had 
«-* the enemy, gained at the point of the bayonet. More than that, 
the enemy shifted their position so that Charnier’s 
guns could no longer bear on any vital point, whilst the fire 
from the roofs caused the defenders to drop fast. 

A strong reinforcement might still have saved the position. 
Oartbew sent for it. Pending its arrival this gallant leader 
went amongst the men, cheering them, and keeping them to 
their work/ Even when the position had become practically 
untenable, when the enemy had all but turned his 
c/^ew° 9 f fianks, and when the paity he had sent under 
i undid Colonel Simpson of the 34ili to keep open his com¬ 
munications was forced back, ho still held on. Still 
the reinforcements did not come. At last, when it was absolutely 
certain that unless he were to retire ho would be cut 
bebotiit 0 j(f, Carthew reluctantly gave the order—to give 
f-iiT t0 which when he could no longer hold out he had the 
authority of Windham—to fall back on the in- 


trenchment.* 

All this time where was Windham ? Windham was with 
the victorious left w ing, where his presence was not 
Cm and needed. What ho \vas precisely doing, or why lie 
w muuarn. ^j j not hasten to strengthen the key of his position, 


* ^ i ] iave not the slightest hesitation,” wrote, on the 11th December 1S.77, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Simpson of the 31th to Brigade* Carthew, “in giving my 
opinion about the brigade retiring from the position wo held on the bridge on the 
( ■ A \ v <, 0 ftin: 2Stli November, ft ismy him conviction that you hnd no other 

aoi native—that if you had not retired tho brigade would have been ent off, 
as the enemy were completely outflanking us on our left. By your orders I 
g 0n t round two comnanii s of this regiment to check them, which they did for 
tho moment, but could not make a stand, as they in turn were quite out- 
Harked on iheir left. When tlie two officers commanding those companies 
('<>ffie< ir, in vhom I have the greatest confidence) came back and told roe what 
tv ,h going on, and, from what I m\v my self, 1 spoke L Colonel Kelly, Colonel 
?. \viit, and one or two more of the regiment, and I ray ' lb and I thiuk others, 
told you that if we did not retire wo should bo cut off. You then, re¬ 
luctantly, gave the order to f-tir?” 
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bevel* be known. He never attempted to explain his 
action. In his dispatch he endeavoured, in the most un¬ 
generous manner, to cast, by implication, the blame of the defeat 
on Carthew. 44 Brigadier Car thaw,” he wrote, “of the Madras 
Nativo Infantry, had a most severe and strong contest with the 
enemy from morning to night; hut I regret to add that he ielt 




himself obliged to retire at dark.” This passage conveyed .to 


the mind of Sir Colin Campbell the impression that Brigadier 
Carthew had, at a critical period, retired from his post without 
orders; and, on the Oth December, he animadverted ^ery 
severely in an official memorandum on such conduct. When 
Carthew received the memorandum ho took it at once to 
Windham, who—it will scarcely he credited -advised him not 
to reply to it. But Carthew had too nice a sense of his own 
honour to act upon such advice. He not only replied to it> but 
forced from Windham an acknowledgment that he himself had 
given the Brigadier authority to retire when he could no longer 
maintain his position. Upon this, Sir Colin Campbell not only 
withdrew his censure, hut expressed his regret that under an 
“erroneous impression 99 he should have given pun to a 
meritorious officer.* 0 _ 

But,—to return to the question,—whore was Windham . i 


* Liout. Charles Windham, R.N., wroto me iu 1880, objecting to tlio 
account, as given in the text, of the events of the day, especially tome 
imputation of want of generosity on the part of General Windli toward; 

~ ‘ ' - '• ” .. enclosed a pamphlet which his father 

" ' emI written my 


Brigadier Carthew. Mr. Windham 


“the misforliii • which befell the civil t wn—1\; : .! the pampbu-t sent, 

me by Lieut. Windham consisls mainly of an at', mpt to cast the blame ot t ie 
defeat upon an officer whose name is not mentioned. Having read a.i 


defeat upon 
with 

which my account is ba 


f» vk'O Li-a 1 llvj ij UvU llivUvlvMv-** *•' _ i . • 

having with a view to this edition carefully re-read aU the authorities opon 
■ijjfa^ased, I liud no reason whatever to alter a singe lop 

- ... t_ ’K'ft IX'Mil' I 


of this narrative. It is support d in every particular by evidence whic.i 
cannot bo controverted. Before I published it, I .'•cut the chnpteMu proo \ 


more than one of tire officers engaged in tho battle iq - n whose jt dgmeni am 
fairness I could rely, and h in letters I pO0*»* 


• 1L1MJOD X lA/UlU A v A Jr ? rinu vUV. ] UOU-U AU t lv 1 * i « “TV* 11/-* 

correctness. I believe I have rendered full justice to General iVindbana. 
1 - y that he committed/me error is not a charge which aficct^ his 1( 'i' utu lon 
ns a .‘•.allant soldier who, on adny of gr<. ar trial, dal n»ioy things Ca leiu 


, VIA U» VALlJf VI tA ^ .. ,i 

w. il ~ It is pleasing t. 1 that, in thf> pamphlet : m i t; !, ®» he ' ,Ux * ‘ 

Cu iKml Orthew : “Xo c;;o at Ca' iiporo (Edahpur) i i*i better scivice than 
this officer.” rt 
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^he.BfaU- have already stated that Carthew had sent for 
ing back Car- reinforcements. He received them in the shape ol 
rebiforce- ' CS two companies of the Eitle Brigade, as he .»_as falling 
ment3 ’ hack, iust in time to cover his retreat. J lad Car the w 
not begun his retreat, the reinforcement was too small to bo ot 
much avail. Windham states that he himself took 

tonf ?T in down (his reinforcement, and, returning, ordered up 

number. ^ ^ ieg of t he 82nd. But it was too late— 
the mischief had been done; a strong reinforcement an hour 
earlier might have saved the position. It was not 
to be saved by sending on small supports m 
piecemeal. Under cover of the riflemen Carthew 
fell back in good order within the intrenchment. It was then 

qU He d and his officers and men had been for tliivty-six hours 
almost without food and sleep. He had exposed 
"tth' and tu°' himself to the hottest fixe throughout the day. His 
’ - coo i an d calm courage had been the admiration of 


too late 
iu time. 


reet of hi* 
brigade. 


Windham's 
regressive 
defence pro¬ 
bably saved 
Kdnhpfir. 


um courage nau uucu aumuamvm v,. 
every one. His efforts had been splendidly suppoited 
hv all under his command. In the 34th alone three officers 
had been killed and eight wounded. Tlio total number o 
killed and wounded in Windham s operations up to the night 
of the 28th amounted to three hundred and fifteen. Carthow 

brought, hack with him all his guns. 

The plain account I have given of the day’s proceedings 
requires littlo comment. That mdham was justi¬ 
fied in deciding to make an aggressive defence 
cannot, I think, be questioned. It is the opinion 
of those best qualified to form an opinion that, 
regard being had to the enormous superiority ot the 
rebels in artTllery, a purely defensive system woulu have 
ensured the destruction of his force, and the. occupation of 
K'nhmir bv the rebels, with consequences—Sir Oolm and the 
women and children of the Lnkhnao garrison being on the 
other side of the river-the evil extent of which it would he 
difficult to exaggerate. Windham, by Ins military lnstinc s, 
Bave d the country from this disaster, and ho is entitled to all 
the credit due to a daring initiative. That the action plight 
have been more skilfully fought is certain but the aphorism of 
N apoleon, that in war victory is to the general who ma^s the 
fewe st mistakes, must never be forgotten. Mistakes wi, . 
made : and it should be remembered that this was the md ti 






THE REBELS USE THEIR VICTORY. 


field. 


Windham had held an independent command in the 


'§L 


Both wings fell hack that evening into the intrenchment, 
Tko tow'n of K&nhpur, the theatre and the houses, destruction 
full of clothing and stores, or prepared for the ~ n ^^‘ 6h 
reception of the Lakhnao ladies, tell into the nanus defat. 

But before the right wing had reached the intrenchment, 
whilst Carthew, nobly daring, was still holding on to no 
Baptist Chapel, an event full of importance had occurred. £ u 
Colin Campbell had arrived, the precursor bv a fow hours ot 
his army. 
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OLIN GAMrBELL RETRIEVES WINDHAM’S DISASTER. 


CHAPTER IV. 

SIR COLIN CAMPBELL RETRIEVES WINDHAM^ DISASTER. 

The second chapter of this book left Sir Colin Campbell, followed 
by his staff, crossing the bridge of boats into K&nhpur. The 
shades of evening were falling, and the light was the short 
twilight which in India follows the setting of J he sum As he 
ascoided at a gallop the load leading to the gate, some men of 
the Rifle Biigade, posted on the rampart, recognised their 
general, and their loud and repeated cheers announced his ar¬ 
rival alike to Windham’s soldiers and their enemy, 
n-achf-a the Windham was within, the intrenchment, and Sir 
intrench- Colin had hardly reached him when a demand lbr 
reinforcements arrived from the Baptist Chapel —a 
proof that even then Carthew was still, with the small rntaus 
.t his disposal, attempting the impossible. The reinforcements 
were sent, but they arrived too late, and Carthew fell back in 
the manner already related. With his arrival within the iu- 
trenchment the fighting for th^night ceased. 

Sir C din remained some time with Windham, listening to his 
N 29 report and asking questions. He then communi¬ 
cated to him his plans. He would recross the river 
After convcr- to his camp; as soon as possible the next morning 
WMmm h drive the rebels with his guns from the posit: v 
. turns to his they had taken up near the bridge, and then send over 
imp * Lis infantry. Sir Colin then rode back to his camp 
« into which, all night, the guns, stores, women, and sick con¬ 
tinued to stream.” * 

Early the following morning Sir Colin proceeded to execute 
his plans. Peel's heavy guns had reached the ground, from 
their march of thirty miles, only an hour before sunrise. The 
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HE REBELS ATTACK THE BRIDGE OF BOATS. 18 : 


The rebels 
attempt to 
break the 
bridge of 
boats. 


eader of the rebel army had noticed with the early light 
morning the mass of soldiers filling the plain 
on the Oudh bank of the river, and that sight had 
told him that unless he could break the bridge his 
chances of ultimate victory would melt away. But 
there was yet time to break the bridge. He had 
therefore brought down his heaviest guns to the positions on 
the banks of the river whence ho had the provious day driven 
the 64th, and had opened upon it a heavy, but fortunately an 
ill-directed, fire. Sir Colin Campbell had foreseen SirColin 
that the rebels would try this last chance. Allowing, foreseeing the 
then, the men of tho Naval Brigade but one hour 
tor rest, and food, he despatched them at sunrise to a 
point above the bridge of boats whence they could play on the 
enemy’s guns. The artillery fire from the intrenchment was 
directed to the same point. For some time the artillery combat 
appeared not unequal, but gradually the guns of tho British 
asserted their superiority. Then commenced the passage of tho 
cavalry, tho horse artillery, and of Adrian Hope’s brigade. As 
they crossed, dark masses of smoke mingled with sheets of flame, 
arising from the store-laden buildings so well defended by 
Carthew the previous day, proved that the enemy had given up 
the contest for the bridge, and that they had set fire ri ,„ mv 
to the stores to cover their change of position. But 
it was yet possible that they might attempt a counter¬ 
stroke on tho weakened camp, crowded with non-o unbatants, 
on the Oudh bank of tho river. The upper course of the river 
'was in their possession ; they had numberless boats at their 
command. What could be easier than to take advantage ot the 
divided state of the Brithh force and overwhelm the 
weaker portion? But the contingency had entered 
into the calculations of Sir Colin. By 9 o’clock he 
had crossed tho troops 1 have already mentioned. 

O/i leaching the- K&nhpur bank he directed these to 
take up a position facing the city, their right resting 
° n a point near tho intrenchment, their left stretching towards 
the grand trunk road. As soon as they had done 
this, Sir Colin crossed himself and established his 
headquarters on the Ivdnhpiir side, leaving Brigadier 
£ Ti glis to protect tho convoy until all the troops should 
have passed over. At 3 o’clock iu the aft* rnuon the 
Passage of tho convoy commence!. During that 
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SirColin 
takes mea¬ 
sures to meet 
cv- ;> eventu¬ 
ality and 
every attack. 


The* pa sacc 
of the t; «>pa 
continues 
without a 
break till the 
evening of tho 
30th. 

Nov. -0. 
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REBELS CONTINUALLY HARASS SIR COLIN. 18 

at twenty-five thousand men, with forty guns. It is 
certain that, even granting the correctness of this Their 
computation, the number of their trained soldiers numbers. 

( lid not exceed fourteen thousand. 

a j* ac k a position so strong, and so numerously guarded, 
Sir Colin felt that ho would require the services of 
all the men of whom he could dispose. It was then, 
obviously, a main condition to de>patch to Allahabad ^acWng 
the ladies and children, the sick and wounded, before * e10 ' 
engaging in an action. Victorious though he felt ho would be, 
the presence of the convoy near the battlefield, whilst constitut¬ 
es a danger to its members, would deprive him of the troops 
necessary to protect it against contingencies. His first care, 
then, was to arrange for the despatch of the convoy. 

I have already stated that, by 6 o’clock on the evening of 
the 30th November, every man, woman, and child 
had clos ed into Kdnhpur. The days of the 1st, Dec. 1 - 3 . 
2nd, and 3rd December were devoted to the perfect- sirCoiin 
ing of arrangements for the despatch of the convoy de^tSltbe 
to Allahabad. The rebels did not fail occasionally ladies and 
to remind the Coramander-in-Chief of their presence. aiijSIuw. 
On the first they attacked the British outposts. 

Although they were not in great forco, and were easily repulsed 
they managed, nevertheless, to effect some damage. Ewart, of 
the 93rd, whose gallantry at the storming of the Sikandarbagh 
will bo remembered, bad his left arm carried away by a round 
^hot, his regiment being at the time under cover of the un¬ 
finished barracks. On the 2nd the rebels opened a The enemy 
v ery brisk cannonade, apparently pointed at the try to inter- 
fonts occupied by Sir Colin Campbell and tno head- rui>kh,La * 
quatter staff. The cannonade became so pronounced, that tho 
Coramander-in-Chiof detached a body of riflemen to occupy some 
houses near the canal, commanding the position occupied by tho 
battery which was annoying him. This movement compelled 
the enemy to withdraw. * 

At length tho arrangements for the transport of (ho convoy 
were completed. The communications between 
Kanhpur and Allahabad, interrupted during Sir 
Colin’s absence, had been restored, and, on the night Might ofth* 

the 3rd December, the convoy, composed of the 
Women and children who had survived, the dangers 
a &d trials of the siege of Lakhnao, of tho wounded 
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] m( 2 glared those dangers and trials, or who had bled 
to relieve them, started for Allahabad. If for them war ceased 
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thenceforth to bo an affair of personal concern, inasmuch as 
they were no longer exposed to the fire of the enemy,^ the 
memory of its dread effects could not fail to accompany them. 
The sufferings of more than a lifetime had for many of that 
gentle cohort been crowded into the brief period of three 
months. There were few amongst them who had not ex¬ 
perienced the loss of some one near and dear to them, of a 
husband, a child, a relation; and, rescued though they were, 
many were still leaving behind to the chances of death from a 
ruthless enemy the one dear companion, without whom the 
burden of life would be indeed hard to bear. 

Relieved from the anxiety which the presence of such a 
The attack convoy within his lines could not fail to produce, 

dc'aycj till g; r Colin Campbell prepared to attack the enemy, 
itoddb&tit One strong reason moved him to delay still for a few 
of distance, days. For, whilst the convoy was near, it was 
always possible for the rebels, though beaten iu action, to double 
round and destroy it. lie wished, too, to arrange for the dis¬ 
position of the-; lightly wounded men whom it, had not been 
considered necessary to despatch to Allahabad. These were 
brought within the intreuehment. 

In spite of the chock given to them on the 2nd, the rebels still 
continued their attacks on the British position. On 
Tii ?.rebels the 4th, they floated down the Ganges a number of 

TourwtarcsB fire-boats, which, carried by the current against the 
sir Colin. bridge of boats, should set it on fire. This attempt 
Txic. i-b. was detected in sufficient time to cause it to bo 
frustrated. On the afternoon of the 5th, they 
opened a hea :y fire of artillery' on the left pickets, whilst they 
threatened, or seemed to threaten, to turn that flank with 
i; fautry. The enemy’s artillciy firo gradually extended along 
iheir whole front. It needed a considerable display of troops 
and a continuous fire from the British guns to force them to 
cease their attack. Sir Colin Campbell determined it should be 
their last. He would himself take the initiative the noxt day. 

X have already described the position hold by the rebels. The 
reader will not have failed to perceive that, whilst it 
Tbc one wc»k wa8 strong, and, in a military sense, unassailable in 
P"laV?nofthe tho centre and on the left—as, whilst that left rested 
inucis on tbe Ganges, Loth it and the centre and part of 
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WEAK POINT IN TIIE BEDELS’ POSITION. 

lght were enormously strengthened by the possession o 
ilings, bridges, narrow streets, and winding lanes — the 
extreme right was comparatively weak. It was weak because 
it rested almost without cover on a broad plain, intersected only 
by the canal. This canal, whilst it covered the centre and 
right, could be ciossed in front of the latter only by two bridges. 
Whilst assailable with difficulty in front, the right was thus 
liable to be turned and driven in on its centre. This tinning 
movement promised, moreover, another advantage. The troops 
executing that movement would naturally seize the Kalpf road 
— which formed, so to speak, a prolongation of the ground occu¬ 
pied by the enemy’s right wing; and the seizure of that road, 
by depriving the Gwaliar troops of their natural Dec 5 
line of retreat, would drive them, were the execu¬ 
tion to correspond with the design, into the British net. Jiiis 
idea decided Sir Colin’s plans. Ho resolved to mass the largest 
number of troops on his left— the decisive point— 
to attack and defeat the enemy’s right before it sirCouL 7 
could receive assistance from the centre; then, 
taking possession of the Gwaliar camp, establish himself on the 
Kaipi road, and striking at the enemy’s communications, compel 
him to renounce the strong positions occupied by his centre and 
left. 


One word us to the number and composition of the enemy’s 
force. I have already said that it has been com¬ 
puted at twenty-five thousand men with forty guns, jlipiTtiug !i,e 
But, I repeat, it is difficult to believe that more du^kt oi the 
than one half of these, or, at the outside, fourteen soldiers of tbe 
thousand, were trained soldiers. The Gwaliar con- cuemy. 
tiugent was composed of four companies of ariillery, 
two regiments of cavalry, and seven regiments of iniuntry,a 
total of about seven thousand men. There may have been in 
addition an c^ual number of trained Sipahi regiments, some of 
which had attached themselves to Nana S&hib—who commanded 
ou the left—in the earlier period of lie mutiny, others which 
had como in from Bttndelkhand and Central India. The re¬ 
mainder of the force consistod of the adherents of tho Rani of 
Jjk&ntu, attached to the Gwaliar tn >ps on + ho righr; and of the 
tdbeipliiied and irregular followers of Nana Mihib and of 
other discontented landowners on th left. 


Sir Colin’s Campbell’s force consisted of about five thousand 
infantry, six hundred cavalry, and thirty-live guns. His in- 
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fan try were divided into four brigades. That called the 3rd, 
commanded Toy Brigadier Greet tbcd, consisted of tlio 

Number and - n ■ ■* ** ■ 1 n J - n 4 ~£ a'U^ 


composition wasted remnant of the 8 th, of the 64th, and ot the 
of the British 9 n( j p aD -jdb Infantry; the 4th, under Adrian Hope, 
force ‘ was composed of the 53rd Foot, the 42nd and 93rd 

Highlanders, and the 4th Punjab Rifles; the 5th, commanded 
bylnglis, counted the 23rd Fusiliers, the 32nd Regiment and 
the 82nd ; the 6th, led by Walpole, was formed of the 2nd and 
3rd battalions Rifle Brigade, and a detachment of the 38th Regi¬ 
ment. The cavalry was the same as that which we have already 
seen doing such good service at the relief of Lakhnao — the 
9th Lancers, and detachments of the 1st, 2na and 5th Punjab 
Cavalrv, and Hodson’s Horse, commanded by the same gallant 
leader, Brigadier Little. The artillery consisted ot tho guns 
of the Naval Brigade, led by William Pool, of the tioops 
of Blunt and Remmingion, of the batteries of Bourclner, 
Middleton, Smith, Longden, and Bridge, commanded m chief 
bv Dupuis. The engineer brigade, the same as that which 
had served in Oudh, was commanded by Colonel Harness. 
To Windham was consigned the command of the intrench- 
ment—a command, it will bo seen, of considerable import¬ 
ance. Hope Grant acted, nominally, in command of the whole 
force, but his real position was that of second to Sir Colin 

' ^The'advanced positions of the British force occupied the 
suburb called Generalganj, an old bazaar of very considerable 
extent along the canal, facing the centre ol the 
pMby^T enemy. This post had been held since the 30th 
British force. Greatlied, and upon him and his brigade had 
fallen the brunt of tbe skirmishing of the subsequent days. 
Sir Colin’s plan of attack was simple. Whilst Great hed should 
continue to occupy his position facing the enemy, 
Windham was to open on the enemy’s left from the 
attack. intrenchmcnt a very heavy fire, so as to draw the 
attention of "the rebel leaders to that point. Tho rest of the 
infantry, meanwhile, were to be massed in contiguous columns 
behindhand covered from view by, the old cavalry lines, huild- 
iiws to the left rear of Grcathed’s position, and communicat-g 
bva cross road running immediately in their rear, at a di3tan 
of rather less than half a mile, with the grand trunk road. A* 
soon as Vindham’s fire should prodr e the intended ellect, 
thv turning movement would be attempted. To facilitate this. 
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orders were given to Gi'eatbed and to tke oilier briga 
ers, the purport of which the narrative of the action will 
disclose. 

Early on the morning of the 6th December, Sir Colin Camp¬ 
bell struck his camp, and, to avoid the slightest risk 
of accident, despatched it to the river side under a 
guard. This having been accomplished, and the men 
having breakfasted, Windham, at 0 o’clock, opened 
fire. Tho enemy promptly replied, and in a few 
moments tho earth shook with tho uoiso of a terrific^ 
artillery combat. Under cover of this fire, the infantry ve:e 
massed in the position I have indicated, whilst the cavalry and 
horse artillery were held in readiness, at the same Dec 6# 
time, to cover the turning movement and to make a 
detour to the left, and, crossing tho canal by an unguardec 
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Sir Colin 
begins the 
action at 9 
o’clock on the 
Cth December 
with a fire of 
artillery. 


bridge about a mile and a half further up, to threaten the 


and to cut him oiT or intercept him when 


It then 


G rcathed 
makes a false 
attack on the 
centre, 


polo, Hope, 
’ ' gifs 


enemy’s rear, 
defeated. 

Tho artillery duel continued about two houis. 
gradually slackened, and Greathed, in pursuance of 
his instructions, moved forward on to the canal, 
occupying the houses near it and from them opening 
a severe musketry fire on the enemy s centre. At 
the same time the main body proceeded to carry out the plan 

confided to them. „ . . , 

The position assigned to each brigade may thus bo sv e- . 
Walpole, with tho sixth, immediately on Greathed s wbiM Wal _ 
left, was to cross the canal above tho town, aim, ad¬ 
vancing along its face, was to mask every gate, am 
prevent the enemy from affording assistance to their 
right wing. Meanwhile, on his loft, which was toe 
extreme left, Adrian Hope would debouch with .ho 0 " , 

gado, supported bv Inglis with tho fifth, and carry out the 

of ,ho artillery slactaor! and tho rattle 
of Greathed’s musketry was hoard, V/ alpole, assisted wag* 
hy Smith’s battery, dashed with his riflemen a cani ). 

bridge, crossed the canal, and moved along ™ ™ - . 

ridrts of the western face of the town As be did this, a s 10 
fire opened from the heavy guns of the Naval Brigade, and from 
Bourchier’s and Longdeu’s batteries massed on tie ' • 

The fire had scarcely opened when Adrian Hope hi ought his 


ud Inglu 
prepare to 
turn the right. 
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. o ado into the opon, supported by that of Iuglis, and covered 
by °tlie cavalry and horse artillery. The dust raised by the 
progress of the latter effectually concealed from the enemy the 
movements of the infantry. They marched to the 
furnA l h? ope left, in the direction given by the cross road already 
right * the indicated. Suddenly, when they reached a point 
rebeIs * rather beyond a line parallel with the brick-kilns 
which played so prominent a part in Windham* fight ot the 27th, 
the iniantry brigades brought forward their left shoulders the 
cavalry and horse ai tillery still continuing their forward move¬ 
ment parallel with the canal. Hope had covered his advance 
with the Sikhs of the 4th Panjab Eifles in skirmishing order, 
supported by the 53rd. As these gallant men pushed forward, 
there opened upon them a very heavy fire ot shot and shell 
from the enemy’s guns posted behind the canal. At the same 
time masses ot tke rebel infantry, protected by lie brick-kilns 
and by mounds formed lrvthe operation of brick-making, poured 
in a rattling fire of musketry. But the attacking troops were 
not to be baulked. The Sikhs, splendidly supported 
dSctofuie° n ‘ by the 53rd, rushed on at the double, and, driving 
4 til Pai.; b the enemy from tho mounds, gained for themselves 
Sikiisaudti.0 a momentHl y shelter. Only momentary, however. 

Obeying an order conveyed to them, they rushed at 
the bridge over which tho rebels had fallen back. But the 
bridge had been well cared for by the enemy.. Upon it guns 
were pointed, whilst the rallying infantry of tho 
aiiccoftte* enemy, recovering heart, acain poured upon the 
enemy at the skirmishers incessant volleys. For a moment tho 
amaL struggle seemed doubtful, when a rumbling sound 

wa.i heard, and° William Peel and his sailors, dragging with 
them a heavy 24-pounder, came up with a run, 


William Feel 


agj np a 
■ tie] 

aiuf opens fire. 


lashed through the ski. mis]tors, planted the gun on 


■^ 4 - 0 jumier the biidoro*, and opened fiio. 1 ho ettect of this 
. -- 1 


.a lend id ^deed was* electric. Whilst it roused tho 
assailants to tho wildest enthusiasm, it completely cowed the 
enemy. Highland*, s, Sikhs, and 53rd, dashing by the gun, or 
fording the canal, rushed on the enemy, and, cap- 
iur aumiifl tming their guns, drove them back in the wildest 
disorder. The Gwaliar camp was now almost within 
their grasp. But, before the infantry could reach it, the 
battery of the gallant Boureliier, always in the 
front, parsed them at a gallop, and, unlimbcring, 


and lUe enemy 
arc beaten. 






THE ENEMY COMPLETELY BEATEN. 

d fire. In a few minutes tlio infantry had repassed them 
the Gw&liar camp was their own.* t 

Sir Colin Campbell joined his two left brigades at the enemy & 
camp. His measures had been completely success- Generalvicw 
iul. 'Windham’s bombardment of the rebels’ left ofthea^i n. 
had concentrated their attention on that quarter ; 
then Greathed’s threatened attack on their centre so far im¬ 
posed upon them, that they made no attempt, as a really capable 
general assuredly would have done, to pierce that the weakest 
point of the British lino; Walpole had successfully prevented 
the centre from debouching by’ the western faces of the town to 
support their right. Adrian Hope and Inglis, Peel, Lour chi er, 
and tlio gallant officers with their brigades and batteries* had 
done tho rest. There was but one drawback to liis complete 
satisfaction. The guide sent with the cavalry and hoive artil¬ 
lery had misled them, and they 7 were not on the 8 r 0t The enemy 
when the camp fell into our hands. They came up are pursued 
shortly afterwards, however, in time to join in the 
pursuit which Sir Colin at once directed along the 
Kalpi road, and which wa ’ continued by’ Sir Colin in person to 
the fourteenth milestone.! . . 

It was a great victory 7 . Tho most formidable portion of the 
enemy’s army, the Gwdliir* contingent, had been Ccmpvtcneaa 
completely defeated; their camp, with all their overu'o 0 ° ry 
stores, magazines, and a part of their viateri had r 

been captured. In a word, tho right wing of the 


* “So complete wee the surprise, so unexpected tho.onslaught, 1 1 the 
chnpatis were found heating upon the fires, the bullocks fetevo . ' e ll .J l i ' 
hackeries, the sick and wounded were lying in the lcspitnls; (n : y G 

kis forge, und tho surgeon his ward, to lly from the avenging ^yaiL - • 
Every tent was found exactly ns its lato occupants had sprung irom 1 . 
Bhichwi o'Vs Magazine, October 1S5S. . , . v nH 

t “For t wo miles without a check Iho pursuit was earned on by tho battery 
nlone” (Bourchier’s), “accompanied by Sir Hope Grant and his t.. * 

tunes in that distance did wc come into action, to clear cm ir° n ,in A! vb * 
General Grant, thinking wisely wo were too for irom ourBupporte, te • 
rQ1]:r 'd to wait until tho cavalry arrived. A halt was < dh*d, uo. u 1 
Required, for the horses, though in tho condition of racer y luy ‘ j? ’r * 
snmll cloud coming nearer and nearer is seen on the Lit. y lL L .J g 

, , , ° . mu,. . r fnr fill 'l l DUrSUlt IS 
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<ebel army, its head, its brain, had been severed from the 

k°The centre and left of tlio enemy were thus cut off, shut up 
The centre an'! left Etui inKanhpur. They had .but one line of pos- 
shut up in Ktinbpdr. sible retreat, that by the Bitliur road. 

On the Bithur road, due north of the city, and immediately 
in rear of the enemy’s left, was a large tank, known 
Their line of ag tho Subahdar’s ‘Tank. As the Commander-in- 
" Chief had cut them off on the right, and Greathed 

and Windham had imposed upon them in front, the occupation 
of this position would, Sir Colin Campbell felt, forco 
Sir Colin. the surrender of the entire force of the enemy. 
togthe P G^S- Before, then, he had started to pursue the beaten 
Mr troops, right wing, lie ordered a force to occupy it at ouce. 
field tooccnpy Whether he felt his presence more necessary with 
r“ COf the pursuers, or whether, in the generosity of his 
heart, he desired to give a chance to one ot his 
generals, I know not. But, considering the regard, almost, 
amounting to affection, he felt for the officer whom he did select 
for this duty, it is, I think, probable that he was anxious to give 
him an opportunity of distinguishing himself as a commander. 
This officer was the Chief of the Staff, Major-General William 

Mansfield. T , 

General Mansfield was, in many respects, a remarkable man. 

Tall, and soldierly in appearance, it was impossible 
General f or an y one to look at his face without feeling cer- 
junafieid. taJn tJiat tll0 man boforo whom he. a too A possessed 

more than ordinal - )' ability. Conversation with him always 
confirmed this impression. Mansfield was a man of more than 
ordinary ability. Ho could w.ite well, be could speak well, ho 
was quick in mastering details, ho possessed the advocates 
ability of making a bad cause appear a good one. l ie nacl that 
within him to procure him eminence in any profession, except¬ 
ing quo. He was not, and could never have become, a great 
soldier. Possessing undoubted personal courage, he was yet not 
a general at all, except in name. Tho fault was not altogether 
his own. Nature, kind to him in many other respects, had 
denied him the penetrating glance which enable a man to take 
in, on tho instant, tho exact lay of affairs in the field. Tim 
vision, indeed, was so defective that he was forced to depend 
for information regarding the most trivial movements upon tho 
report of others. This was in itself a great misfortune. It 
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in tlie case of Mansfield, made irreparable by a haughtiness 
and innate reserve which shrank from reliance upon any one but 
himself. He disliked advice, and though swayed, perhaps too 
easily, by those whom he loved and trusted, lie was impatient 
of even the semblance of control from men who were brought in 
contact with him only officially and in a subordinate position. 
Hence it was that, when in independent command, unable to 
take a clear view himself, he failed to carry out the action 
which, to so clever a man, would undoubtedly have recom¬ 
mended itself, had he had the leisure to study it over a map, m 
the solitude of his closet. 

General Mansfield took with him the whole of the infantry with 
which Sir Colin had turned the enemy’s right wing, The troop* 
vath the exception of the 23rd and a wing of the 
38tli, which ho left to guard the captured camp. 

It was about 2 o’clock in the afternoon. Mansfield advanced, 
the Itifles skirmishing in front, the heavy guns fol- Rea(Jvances 
lowing, then tlio main body, the 93rd Highlanders tow.nistho 
m reserve. The position on which Mansfield was ara 
ordered to march — and which, if properly occu¬ 
pied, would completely cut off the enemy—was one to the 
uortlx of and close to the Subahdar’s Tank. Driving the enemy 
before him, he marched to this point, and there halted. 

Ho then ordered the infantry to lie down. He could not see, 
and would not believe, that ho had placed them in a Consequence 
position where they could not act, and in which, if 
| ho enemy had had any audacity, they might easily 
have been cut oil from the re t of the force. Hut the enemy 
had but one idea, that <>f escaping. The troops wore held back, 
apparently to facilitate their escape. Their indignation was 
unbounded. More than one senior officer pointed IlJil;{rnalii)nof 
out to Mansfield the golden opportunity he was the troops, 
losing. But he could not be persuaded to do more . 
than to withdraw his infantry from the false position m winch 
had placed them. He still insisted on keeping back his men 
wliilst the horse and the foot and the artillery ot the rebels filed 
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Mansfield still allowed tlie enemy to carry off all their guns 
without let or hindrance.* 

The left wing and centre of the enemy thus succeeded in 
making good their retreat on 33ithu v , Thus it came about that 
the victory, though great, was iot absolutely decisive, for 
Mansfield’s inaction had made it necessary to follow it up with 
another blow. 

Giving his men one clear day’s rest, Sir Colin detailed a body 
of troops for this duty on the 8th. The officer ho 
sir Colin rests selected this time to command was Hope Grant—a 
ins troops, tried, daring, noble-hearted soldier. 

At 1 o’clock in the afternoon of the 8th, Hope Grant set 
out on his mission. He had with him Adrian Hope’s bri- 
then detaches ga§o, composed of the 42nd and 93rd Highlanders 
Hope Grant to and 4th Punjab Rifles; five hundred and fifty-one 
Movvnpthe cavalry; Middleton’s field battery, Remmington’s 
Tebek troop of horse artillery, and a hundred sappers, or 
about two thousand seven hundred men of all arms. It was 
known that the rebels had retreated by the Bithiir 
Pec * road; but, as it was considered far from improbable 
that they might attempt to cross into Oudh by the Sarai ferry, 
about three miles from Sheordjpur, Grant had leceived discrc- 
\ionary power to change his route in that direction. 

In the course of his inarch Grant, careful to examine the 
lie trace ie t raccs °f the retreat, satisfied himself that the rebels 
route they had had taken the road leading to the ferry. Ho there¬ 
fore continued his march, halting only at sunset lor 
a light meal, direct to Sheorajpur. He reached that place a 
little before daylight. Leaying here, under a small guard, the 
impedimenta not absolutely necessary for combat, Grant dashed 
across the country with the bulk of his force for the feny. 
M r lien within about a mile of it, he galloped to the front to 


* Their gun might have been taken,” wrote Mansfield, in liis despatch, 
“ but I refrain* 1 from giving the necessary order, being aware that it was cou- 
trarv io yuur Excellency’s wish to involve the troops among the enclosures 
aud houses of the new cantonments; &c. Whether 8ir Colin Campbell 
was satisfied with this explanation may be doubted. Let the reader contrast 
the notice, in his despatch, without comment, < f Mansfields inaction, with his 
laudatory remarks in th riimc despatch on Hope Grant's operations two days 
later. With inspect to the absolute correctness of the account iu the text of 
Mansfield il with confidence io the Burvi?mg officers of the 

U3rd and of the other i - giments present on the occasion. 
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loitre. Whilst thus engaged, tho men of his escort were 
tunate enough to capture alive a trooper of the rebel force, 
'loro this man Grant learned that he had arrived in tiino; that 
the rebel guns were on tho banks of the river, and that tho 
grossing was to tako place that clay. Having satisfied himself 
. ? a ^ man truth, Grant sent back Ucfinds 

-orders for tlio cavalry, guns, and infantry to come on them? 
with all speed. The remainder of the story is best 
told in the words of tho noble and gallant soldier who com¬ 
manded. “ The narrow road ran sometimes parallel to, and 
sometimes through, a sort of quicksand. Under a high bank, 
and closbvt j the river, we found the long-sought-for 24-poiUider j 
'•mbedded up to its axle-trees. Wo had great difficulty in 
ge ting our guns over this bad ground ; but at last we reached 
sounder soil, and then we advanced rapidly. As 
on as wo came within one thousand yards of tho them, *** 
neniy, a tremendous fire opened upon us; but 
woutenMt War ren, a fine young fellow, who commanded tho 
guns, never stopped until within five hundred or six 


% 
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1 V b b ' never stopped until within nvo Hundred or six 
x- led y ftrds of the rebels, wher he opened firo on them. In 
of C fh m * nu ^ jS Captain Middleton ji ined him with the remainder 
hi* f 1>atter y- Captain Eernmin gton now galloped up with 
I :r 9°p, and came into action in m excellent position behind 
\ ' fi’ a ^. a ran S e of two hundred yards or less. This concen- 
'atod artilleiy-firo told with such terrible effect upon the 
thM^! CI *owded into a mass, with tl eirguns, bullocks, b iggftge, 
a ■ they gave way and retreated as fast us possible along 
^e nyer bank, wheie it would have been difficult to pursue 
0!u n } fo rce, owing to tho marshy state of the ground. How- 
er » irregular cavalry managed to overtake and to cut up 
me of them. My gallant regiment, tho 9th Lancers, was in 
Tport ot our batteries. Wo captured fifteen of . 

. ( , I10m y & guns, with the finest bullocks I over tLcirgaus. 

‘ £ belonging to the Gw&liar contingent. We wore 
^ l 11 ? ‘ 1 time; for, as we camo up to the ferry found 
10 re -' 8 preparing to embark tho guns in some boats which 

hi idenU in the Sepoy TFar, compiled from tho private journals of General 

Hope Grant, G.C.B 

1 Ul3 WlIK fVnn il. . 


/ h . ts M ae oi' the two 2 i-pounders enotun d in the Kalpf road on 1h 
out which mysteriously disappeared whilst our troops were continue 
pursuit 
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10 y had collected for the purpose.” A gallant and effective 
deed of arms, told in the modest language eminently 
Hop?Grant*, characteristic of the chief actor in the scene! But 
Hope Grant was as modest as he was daring, as care; 
less of self as he was prodigal of his zeal. His forced march of 
twenty-five miles, atid the prompt movement which followed it, 
enabled him to repair to a great extent tho mismanagement at 
the Subahdar’s Tank on the 6th. 

Tho rebel army was now utterly crushed. In the two days’ 

. ... fight, tho 6th and tho 9th, it had lost thirty-two 

fighting on the gnus, a strong position, and a vast number ot killed. 
Sth anti vtij. tw0 p arts 0 f which its army was composed had 

been for ever separated ; the one driven headlong to Rolpf ? tho 
other, prevented from crossing into Oudli, had fled without its 
guns to Bithur, there still within our reach. .These great 
results had been accomplished by the British with o loss to 
them of only ninety-nine killed and wounded ! * 

The battle established the right of Sir Colin Campbell to be 
regarded as a great commander. In attacking with 
Campuiias five thousand men an army of fourteen thousand 
a general. regular troops, in addition to some odd thousands of 
irregulars, occupying a very strong position, it was necessary to 
run some risk; and there can be no doubt that in leaving 
Qrcathed’s weak brigade, not exceeding a thousand men, to 
guard his centre whilst he massed tho rest of his army against 
the extreme right of the enemy, Sir Colin did leave an opening 
of which a Napoleon or a Frederick would have taken advan¬ 
tage. But the great thing for a general is to know when to 
dare. Sir Colin knew that tho opponents’ general was neither 
a Napoleon nor a Fredorick, and that tho soldiers he commanded 
were neither Frenchmen nor Prussians. He felt, that witn liis 
actual opponents he could tako liberties which they would not 
resent. It is true that he risked bis centre, but the false attack 
which it made reduced all danger in that quarter to a minimum 
Knowing his enemy, as ho did, it was a sound and daring policy 
a policy certain to obtain the end he was aiming at—tnat < 
preventing an attack—to order Greathcd to feign an onslaugl 
on the enemy’s position at the moment ho was about to hurl i 


♦ Tlie official return was: two nnbal terns, one sergeant, ten rank and 
killed; two in id officers, thive captains, four subalterns. cue staff-serge 
five sergeantr, seventy-one rank and file, wounded. 
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of his forces against their right wing. This movement 
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,/ould appear to the enemy the necessary corollary of the heavy 
artillery lire to which they had been subjected from the intrencli- 
men t. The plan succeeded, as it eminently deserved to succeed. 
Completely imposed upon, the enemy’s centre and left remained 
quiet whilst their right was being destroyed. They allowed 
the centre to bo hemmed in in front by Greatbed’s weak brigade, 
and on the right by Walpole—and why? Simply because 
Greathed and W alpole played offensive and not defensive parts. 
Sir Colin understood Indian warfare well, and he knew that 
attack almost invariably made up for inferiority in numbers. 

The theoretical weakness in his plan of attack was, then, 
under the circumstances of the case, no weakness at D ec . 9 _ 1K 
all. The plan was admirably adapted to the occasion, 
and ihe execution was worthy of the general. It was no barren 
victory. One section of the rebel army did indeed escape, 
though with heavy loss, to Kalpf, but the other, forced to eva¬ 
cuate the town, was pursued to the Ganges, and deprived of its 
power for mischief on the banks of that river. 

Nor did Bithur itself escape. Sir Colin Campbell, on receiving 
fr° m Hope Grant a report of his success, directed B ; tiarig 
that officer to march at once on the residence of Nana destroyed. 
Sahib and destroy it. Grant set out on the 11th. 

Ho found the place evacuated. lie carried out his orders by 
blowing up the temple and burning the palace. Amongst the 
booty discovered in a large well contiguous to the palace were 
“ some curious pots, lamps which seemed of Jewish manufacture, 
and spoons of a barbaric weight. All were of the purest metal, 
and all bore an appearance, of antique magnificence ” 

Of the large programme Sir Colin Campbell bad sketched out 
for his operations in the Noith-west Provinces and 
Oudh, the two first had now been accomplished. Ho " partaof 
nad relieved Lakhnao, and he had utterly defeated 
the rebel army threatening Kanhpur. His way was 
now clear for the performance of the third act of the 
drama—the opening communications between Kanhpur and the 
Pftntfb. This accomplished, ho would bo free to take vengeance 
on Lakhnao, and to reconquer Itohilkhand. 

It is necessary that the reader should bear in mind that, 
whilst the main action of the campaign rested Minor jwtt* 
with the army led ly the Commander-in-Chief, 
there were other actors who contributed effectively, coiiiitlcred. 


Sir C-'lin’B 
plans have 
been acoem- 
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gli on a smaller scale, to bring to a perfect conclusion 
the general schemo which had been sketched out. In a pre¬ 
vious chapter* I have referred to the order given to Colonel 
Seaton to escort a convoy from Aligarh to the south-west. His 
movements, which would also servo to reopen completely com¬ 
munication with the north-west, will bo noticed in the next 
chapter. I shall then have to transport tho reader to the east 
and north-east, to witness the other operations, conducted by 
columns under Brigadiers Franks and lioweroft, and by tho 
Nipalese force under Jang Bahadur, having for their object to 
co operate in the fourth great movement contemplated by Sir 
Colin Campbell—the re-conquest of Lakhnao. 


SIEVES WINDHAM’S DISASTER 
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* Page 83. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

FURTHER OPERATIONS IN THE DUlB. 

After the decisive actions of the 6th and 9th December, Sir 
Colin Campbell was naturally desirous to push on¬ 
wards whilst the memory of the defeat of the rebels momneuta 
should be yet fre-li in tho minds of tKe combatants hawp€redby 
ail d. their s\ nipathisers. But there was one material carriage, 
difficulty in the way of his progress. His means of 
transport were restricted. It had taxed his energies to the 
utmost to procure carriage in sufficient abundance to serve for 
the transit of the ladies and children, side, and wounded, ho 
hie’ rescued from tho Residency. These, to the number of at 
least two thousand, had been sent to Allahabad. In leaving 
Outram with four thousand men at tlie Alamta-gh, he had 
supplied him with the means of moving his troops in case of 
necessity. For his own entire army, forced to march rapid • 
distance of fifty miles, he had not retained tho wherewithal to 
outer upon a harassing ( impaign. He could equip a column, 
but not an army. The supply of camels from 
northern and central India was cut oil. lie was eccmber. 
forced, then, to remain inactive until the carriage conveying tho 
convoy of ladies should return from Allahabad. 

This carriage did not reach Kunhpurtill 2drd December, dleaim 
while Sir Colin had been maturing his plans. Path- rbocarriage 
garh— the Fathgarh whoso Nawab, tho Nawab of arrives > 
Famikh&l ;kl, had cast iu his lot with tho rebels, and had aided 

the mutinous Sipahis in the destruction of our countrymen*_ 

Fathgarh was the first point to be attacked. The occupation 
of this plaeo, about rnidw < 1 Ad and DohU 

would complete the command over the l)uab, which had been 
secured only partially by the reconquer of lVhli and the main- 


* Vide Volume III. op. 230-2. 
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"ancf of Agra and Allahabad. That point regained, Kohit^ 
ichand would still remain to be conquered and Lakhnao to be 
regained. To quench the embers of the insurrection in the 
minor places on the left bank of the Jamnah, and to the east of 
Allahabad, flying columns would, it was hoped, prove sufficient. 

Sir Colin Campbell’s movements against Fathgarh were 
planned with his usual caution. Availing himself 
* V 'taches ° lin °f Seaton’s march from Aligarh, he directed Walpole 
Maiif 0 ^ 10 a semicircular sweep by the Kalpi road via 

. ai H an. Akbarpur to Itawah and Mainpurf, at once threaten¬ 
ing the Kalpi force and clearing of rebels the districts depen¬ 
dent upon Agra. At Mainpurf Walpole would effect a junction 
with Seaton, who was to wait tor him there. These, uniting 
their forces, were then to march on Fathgarh, upon which place 
the Commander-in-Chief would move by the direct road from 
Kanhptir. In recounting these separate, movements, I propose 0 
to follow first Walpole, then Seaton; then, leaving the two 
combined, to proceed to the leader, who had the shortest distance 
to traverse, and upon whom it would devolve to fight the decisive 
battle. 



Walpole, taking with him the 2nd and 3rd battalions Bifte 
Walpole Brigade, a detachment 38th Foot Bourchier’s battery, 
marches on Blunt’s troop of horse artillery, and one company 
of sappers, set out on the morning of the 18th 
December. The column marched by Akbarpur to Itawah with¬ 
out adventure of any kind. Itawah had been plundered in the 
caiiy days of the mutiny.*, It was now a wreck; the church, 
the court-house, the private residences were in ruins; but it as 
held by the rebels. 

On learning of Walp le’s approach the majority of these men 
A few fanatic evacuated tlic place. A few fanatics, however, occupy- 
r icisbar his ing a covered, square, loop-holed enclosure, deter¬ 
mined to hold on to the last. Few in number, armed 
only with muskets, they were animated by a spirit fiercer even 
than the spirit of despair—by a determination to die martyrs 
to their cause. Walpole reconnoitred the place. It was, for a 
place to .stop an army, insignificant. It could easily bo stormed. 
Yet to stoim it in the face of ifs occupants would cost valuable 
life, and it seemed that easier and less costly means were 
available. 


* Volume HI. pp. 106-8. 
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SEATON MARCHES ON ALIGARH. 

These easy means were at first tried. Hand grenades were 
thrown in; an attempt was made to smoke on t the The place 
occupants with burning straw. But all in vain. |g^o°vn U up. 
Through their loop-holes the rebels poured in a con- 
stant and effective fire on the assailants, and lor three hours 
kept them at bay. At last it was resolved to blow up the whole 
placer. For this purpose Bourehier, aided by Scratchley oi tno 
Engineers, made a mine, with a number of his gun cartridges. 
The explosion of this conferred on the defenders tho martyrs 
honours they coveted. It buried them in the ruins. 

This happened on tho 29tli December. The column marched 
without further adventure to Mainpurf, and tho fol- \v alpole 
lowing day, the 3rd February, joined Brigadier 
Seaton’s force at Be war, fifteen miles distant, on tho 


road to Fathgarh. 

Meanwhile Seaton, appointed to the command of the force 
ordered to escort to Kunhpur a largo convoy of gram composition 
and stoics,* had set out on tho 9th December for 
Aligarh. He had under him, of artillery, two hun¬ 
dred and thirty-three men, manning six 9 pounder guns, two 
6-pounders, two 18-pounders, one 8-inch howitzer, and two 
53>~ineh mortars; of cavalry, a squadron of the Carabineers, and 
a few of the 9th Lancers, a hundred and forty in all, and Hodson’s 
Ilorse, five hundred and fifty strong, led by Hodson * of infantry, 
the 1st Fusiliers, three hundred and seventy-six strong; the 
7th Panjab Infantry, five hundred and forty strong; of sappers, 
a hundred ami twenty, lie was joined on tho march by \\ ale s 
Horse and some Sikhs. 

The night before Seaton left Delili he was informed that a 
considerable body of rebels had assembled in -he ^ 
Aligarh district, and that they were tlin iteniin; to tbJt uL? 1 ' 
attack the small force with which Colonel Farquhar [^ J v s 1 ^ r , l n 
hold it. With ch aract oris t ic vigour* Soaton* iu spit© district 
of his convoy, proceeded t * Aligarh by forced marches. 

Arriving there, ho placed his convoy under tbo guns of tho 

Aligarh fori made arrangements for a field hospital, rid himself 

of every ounce of extra baggage, and, taking with 

him a small portion of tho fort garrison (a hundred 

men of the 3rd Europeans) under Major Eld, set out 

to join Farquhar. IIo found him encamped at a place called 


* Vide page 83. 
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and sends 
Hudson to 
reconnoitre. 


Seaton and 
his soldier? 


.iigaii, close to tlio suspension bridge ovor tlio Kali river. 
The enemy were believed to be some thirteen miles distant. 

Seaton at once, then, crossed tlio river, marched a 
mile and a half, encamped in some fields, and sent 
Hodson to the front to reconnoitre. 

Whilst Hodson, accompanied by Major Light of the Bengal 
Artillery, a very gallant and skilful soldier, were 
galloping to the front to reconnoitre, Seaton and the 
are breakr.ftt- other officers sat down to their breakfasts, whilst the 
iJbrSiffaaf men, hungry after their march, watched the cook- 
boys as they prepared for them the same stimulating 
meal. The officers had breakfasted, tho men were about to sit 
down to their breakfasts, already placed, smoking hot, before 
them, when the alarm called them, fasting, to their posts. Half 
whcn f; , 3 a minute before, Light, galloping at full speed, had 

alarm is brought the information that the rebels were ad r 

vancing on both flanks. At once all vas bustle and 
animation. The infantry, without waiting to put on their coats, 
turned out, as in the Dehlf days, with their muskets and side- 
arms. The cavalry were in their saddles in less than three 
minutes. Tho gunners, always on the alert, were not a whit 
Thet is behindhand. In less time than it has taken to de- 
tun, out, fa-1- scribe it, all arms of the force, thus suddenly alarmed, 
ln K- were in their places. On Llie extreme right were tho 

Carabineers and Lancers; on the extreme left Jlodson’s Horse; 
the 1.1 Fusiliers and a hundred men of the 3rd Europeans were 
in the centro behind the gams,; on the left of lho 1st Fusiliers 
were the Sikhs and Kifles. 

Seaton moved forward to meet the enemy. He had scarcely 
Sutton&».i- Fet bis troops in motion when Hodson rode up and 
▼ancesapLinst reported to the Brigadier that he had seen the rebels 
th' rbb. Bomo m iles in front filing through a village with 
guns; that, having watched their further proceedings, ho had 
font on Light to make his report. Hardly had he finished 
speaking when the heads of the enemy’s columns appeared in 
sight - two Inge bodies, one on each flank. Their infantry 
soon followed, filling up tho gap between the two. Seaton at 
once ordered tho gun; to the front. These at once opened on 
the enemy. Tho hostile guns replied, and though the reply 
was feeble, yet from the position they had taken up they were 
able to rake tlio British line. Seeing this, Wardian* of tho 
C: rabinoers, who had received discretionary orders, charged tho 
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tfnomy’s battery. Tlio guns turned nt once upon tlio gallant 
soldiers led most gallantly. But nothing stopped Gallant 
them. Out of the five officers with the Carabineers, 
three, Wardlaw, Hudson, and Vyse, fell dead; the 
lieutenant of the handful of Lancers charging with 
them, Head, was dangerously wounded, whilst of the 
men six were killed and eloven wounded; but the 
guns wore captured 1 The cavalry wore then led by the only 
surviving officer, Lieutenant Russell, along the fields, and his 
men, making good use of their carbines, cleared out the enemy 
without further loss. 


charge of tie 
Carabineers. 

who, in spite 
of lueses, cap¬ 
ture the guns. 


Whilst this was happening on the right, Hodson on the left 
had dashed with liis regiment against tlie iiodsonoverthrowsthe 
eneniy’s horse, and had overthrown them. enemy. on (heright. 

The infantry did not pause to reccivo. Throwing away their 
arms, they ran to hide themsedves in the fields and ravines, or 
to continue their flight over the country. They had Th(?0noiTiy 
lost all their guns, one 9-pounder and c wo 6-pounders, 
and-—what was of greater importance—had received lt " eu c 
“ gre it discouragement/’ It appeared that hey had no idea 
that Seaton had come up ; they hoped to have to do . 
uidy with Farquhar’s small force of Baluchis. The take. rm3 ~ 
discovery that a considerable European force was 
marching through the districts was a warning to them that 
from that time forth their occupation was gone! 

This fight received from the name of the town near which it 
was fought the title of the combat of Kasganj. That town was 
occupied the following morning. It was a strong place, filled 
with brick houses, possessing a handsome mosque t 

remarkable for its curious roof and numerous miua- piesn. ; / ,l 
rets, surrounded by old garden - , encompass'd with gai1 ^ 
strong mud walls, and, if well defended, would have been hard 
to take* Seaton then pushed on to Sahawar, and 
the next day, the 17th. to Patialf. When, however, ™dpu8L.*o« 
passing through a village about two miles olf this 
place, a few shots were heard, and Hodson, who was where, heir- 
with the advanced guard, sent word that the enemy's i? ? 
outposts had fired their muskets, and galloped olf. 

On receiving this report, Seaton brought all his men ’ ^ 
through the village, then halted, and served out 
bread and grog to the men, whilst Hodson and the engineers 
went to the front to reconnoitre. A 8 
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.. jji^aboufc twenty minutes Hodson returned to report that the 
enemy had formed across the road, barring the 
portaTho 6 ’ entrance to Patidlf; that their right and right centre 
were rcs ^ n n 011 some large ravines, on the right face 
cuony^ e and front of which earthworks had been thrown up ; 

that their left centro and left were posted in front 
of gardens and enclosures, covered on the extreme left by their 
cavalry, posted in an open country. In front of the centre of 
their position, and about half a mile from it, was a small village, 
through which they had calculated the British force would 
advance.' They had laid their plans accordingly. 

On hearing this report, Seaton disposed his force for action. 

On the right he massed Ilodson’s Horse, the Cara¬ 
ts piM ? 1 * 11 * 3 hineers and Lancers, and some light guns; in Vno, 
centre the Europeans ; on the It ft the native infantry, 
and the heavy guns. His plan was to turn their left flank. 

Occupying, then, the small village of which I have spoken 
with a few men, and thus constituting that village 
bluieVitb the left of his position, he brought four guns to the 
duel liGry on ^e extreme right, and sent four more to 

take up a position almost enfilading the enemy’s 
position from left to right. But before these could unlimber 
the enemy opened fire from a battery of twelve guns. In a fe w 
minutes, however, the British guns replied, and the duel com¬ 
menced in earnest. The artillery contest lasted about thirty 
minutes, the cavalry and infantry meanwhile being baited. 
But, as the fire from the British guns had, during those thirty 
minutes, been gradually gaining on that of the enemy, when that 
time .lapsed, Seaton could contain himself no longer- Giving 
the order to the infantry to advance, ho charged 
himself at the head of the cavalry. The enemy did 
not await that charge. They broke and fled, and 
when the infantry, which had advanced on receiving 
the order, reached the spot, they found that their efforts were not 
repaired ; they had been forestalled by their gallant Brigadier.* 


* “ On we move, and, to oui surprise, without receiving a shot from the 
cimmy, who. . gun , we found, on reaching their position, had ber n captured 
by Col ouel Sent<»n, who had led the Staff and hors-- artillery, with romo few 
of Hudson's Horse. In fact, seeing the enemy wavering, tins bold charge, led 
by Seaton, decided matters, so far as the gum were concerned .’ 5 —The ]*/ 
j] .gal Fusiliers u/h r the fall of Delhi (HI nek wood's Magazine). The writer 
of the article was at the time attached to the 1st Fusiliers. 




SEATON’S VICTORY. 

L he gallant charge of Seaton decided the day ; but it did not 
the slaughter. The Carabineers, the Lancers, Hodson’s 
Horse, and the Artillery “ got in ” among the fleeing 
enemy, and pursued them for seven miles, taking ar/pursued 
blood lor blood. It is computed that not less than J^f! aush * 
six hundred of the rebels succumbed in the pursuit. 

Jn the side of the British the loss was singularly small, one 
man only having been killed and three wounded. The number 
or guns taken, amounted to thirteen. Amongst the trophies 
captured on this occasion were the elephant, the silver howdah, 
and the sword of the Ilakftn, hereditary commander- 
m-chief of the NawAb of Farrukbabad. The Hakim tmrfJrX 
nmself had been killed by Hodson. In the choice tary com- 
oi an open position in front of one very defensible, he djef!" r ’ ln ~ 
had clearly demonstrated that the qualities which 
S° *° * orm an efficient commander-in-chief arc not hereditary. 

Seaton halted three days at Patiali, chiefly to give time to 
the administrative officers to reorganise their estab- _ . _ 

mliments and settle the country. This halt showed onUi'^coun- 
lni , e marvellous effect which his triumphant 
march had produced. On all sides the rebels were 
a mg back, terrified, on Fathgarh, or endeavouring to cross 
o Ganges into Oudh. Some bodies of them, of whose movu- 
men s ho heard, and against whom he despatched a small force, 

, / ‘ °V * 10 appearance even of a reconnoitring party ! * Seaton 
that might fairly return for hi.s convoy. 

- ccordingly on the 21st lie retraced lWs steps. On the 22nd, 
en within a few miles of Kasganj, ho was met b\- 7J , 

- Cocks, the Civil Commissioner of the division, po&ciToftwo 
with the information that a notorious rebel, named uotea rebelB - 
dowahir Singh, who had fought against him at Patiali, had 
c oubied round, and had returned wit-li one son, wounded in thar 
engagement, to Kasganj. Hodson was at once sent to tho fron 

)f the question. I -sedofit in his own manner 
lie killed the son; tho father, taken prisoner, was tried bv a 
iiilitury commission and blown from a gun that evening rr‘ 
deserve d his fate, fo r not only was he in receipt of a pension 

* “^ u . ^ iC ' appearance in the distance of the n; commit r in „ A 

tied precipitancy. The office vent over the ground on which th v 
encan led, and found their s o etili cooking on tho the their iin ‘ r« i a 
and all their baggage star, Ung apart. The fear of u 1 W fal^n oq alM} S ‘ 
district round about Cadet i 0 Colonel , by Sir Thomo . Seaton K O'B 
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tho British Government-as a native officer, but lie was 
receiving also the emoluments attaching to the Order of Britisli 
India, of which he was a member. 

From K&sganj Seaton sent Major Eld to escort the captured 
guns to Aligarh and to despatch the convoy thencC 
Seaton under charge of the escort with which ho furnished 
tb^convoy, 1 * him. He then resumed his march to Itah. There 
he received information that the Bajali of Mainpuii, 
onMaiupfiri. a debauchee, named Tej Singh, had raised a force 
with the intention of barring the road to him. 
Upon Mainpuii, then, Seaton marched, via Karauli. 

At Karauli, fourteen miles from Mainpuii, Seaton learned 
Learns on bis from bis scouts that tho young Rajah had drawn up 
march that },; s little force in position across tho road from 
U.tjahi-* 1 in Karauli just above the junction with the grand 

trunk road leading to Agra; that ho had occupied 
progress. walled gardens on either side of the road, and had 
covered the road itself with field-works, 

Seaton’s plan was instantly made. When within a mile ol 
the enemy’s position, he turned off from the main 
Se&ton out- roa< j \ y j a pa tli to the right, hiding his movement, 
nn 11 vr s, ^ p ar ag possible, by the dust made by the cavalry, 
until ho had gained a position whence he could rake the enemy’s 
lino from left to right. In vain did the enemy bring their guns 
to bear on him. Seaton continued his movement until he had 
reached tho point he was aiming at. The British guns then 
opened. Two rounds wero sufficient. Tho enemy fled in dis¬ 
order, abandoning, on the field and in the fort, which 
they did not attempt to defend, eight guns. Their 
lo^s cannot be properly estimated; it did not probably 
exceed a hundred. Seaton’s amounted to two wounded! 

The action near Mainpdri was fought on the 27th December. 

Seaton halted in tho vicinity of that place till the 
31st, whilst Hudson of Hodson’s Ilorse made a daring 
and most successful effort to open communications 
with the Commander-in-Chief. Many gallant deeds 
were performed during the mutiny, but not one 
exceeded this in cool and deliberate courage. 

My opinion of Hodson has been already recorded, lie was a 
H n i; ._ free-lance of tho Middle Agco. Bat, if his action 
vain a towards the unarmed and captive princes of tho 
L r d*r. u House of Taimur proved that* the instincts of the 
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>*-»«**** savage reigned strong witliin him, Ms fearlessness, 
liis contempt of danger, liis joy in the battle, nis ever cool 
brain, made him invaluable as a partisan loader. When a 
risk lor the general good was to be undertaken, Hodson al\\a^s 
came forward to undertake it. In matters affecting, or likely 
to affect, him physically, he never counted the cost, lie was 
invaluable to a commander. Was information regarding the 
enemy’s movements required, Hodson would get it. Was a 
delicate movement at a particular period of a battle considered 
essential, the execution of it was entrusted to Hodson. Always 
in the position where his presence was needed, always the first 
to detect a false movement, always with his lifo in liis hand 
ready to risk it, Hodson could not fail to be the right-hand man 
of his general. “lie is indefatigable,” said Seaton, to General 
Penny, when asking for his services—“a soldier of tho highest 
class; I have unbounded confidence in him, and would rathov 




have him than five hundred more men.” # 

The undertaking to which ho now* devoted himself was pn« 
requiring nerve, intelligence, and activity of the 
-.ghest order. Seaton’s camp was atMampurf. I lie nr VStakir^ 
Commander-in-Chief was reported to be at Gursu- 
haganj, about forty miles from Slainpuri, marching piish. 
fr(»m Fathgarh. But the country between the two 
places was the country into which the rebels, so often beaten, 
had been driven, and though some, doubtless, had reached 
Fathgarh, others had lingered on ilio road. I ho rebels beaten 
at Mainpiirf must of necessity be there. 

Still, it was very advisable to attempt to open out communi¬ 
cations with the Commander-in-Chief, and, the task being 
difficult and dangerous, Hodson naturally volunteered 
to execute it. His offer was accepted, and on the mtkJ weii nd 
morning of the 30th ho set out, taking with him his start ontheir 
second in command, M‘Dowell, a very •_ dk;nt officer, [tr&n™* 
and seventy-five of bis own men. lie carried on his 
person Colonel Seaton's despatches. 

Hod>on rude straight to B war, fourteen miles distant. There 
lie left all his escort except, twenty-live men. With these and 
with M‘l)o\vell ho continued his comoo to Clihibramau, another 
fourteen miles, win.*re he again made halt. 

From this point ho determined to push on to Gursuhagan j 
accompanied only by M 4 Dowell. The distance was 
about twelve miles. Leaving, then, tho twenty-five 
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native troopers in Chhibramau, the two officers rode 
on tdone. They reached Gursuhaganj in safety, only 
to find, however, that the Commander-in-Chief’s 
camp was at Miran-ki-sarai, some fifteen miles 
further off. 

The situation was alarming. The villagers reported that the 
rebels, seven hundred strong with four guns, were 
within two miles of the place. But hesitation never 
entered into the calculations of Hodson. Ho and his 
comrade continued their journey, and reached the 
headquarter camp, without adventure, at 4 o’clock 
in the morning. They had ridden fifty-five miles in 
ten hours, without change of horses. 

It happened that on the road between Chhibramau and 
Gursuhaganj, Hodson had bestowed alms upon a 
native. A very short time after ho had left the 
former place, it had been entered by a party of two 
thousand rebels on their way to Fathgarh. Theso 
men overpowered and killed tlio troopers, and, having 
gathered from the villagers that Hodson and his 
companion would return, they resolved to lay wait for them. 
Meanwhile, ITodson had been splendidly received by Sir Colin 
Campbell, had been closeted with him the greater part of the 
day, and had dined with him. At 8 o’clock in the evening, ho 
and M/Dowell set out on their return journey. They 
proceeded without adventure till within five or six 
miles of ChhibrdrifSu. Here they were stopped by 
the native whom Ilodson had befriended in the 
morning, with the information that Chhibramau was 
occupied by the rebels, who were on the look-out for 
them. It was near midnight, the moon was bright, 
and the wind cold. It was neither the time nor 
place for deliberation* nor did Hodson require it. Ho deter¬ 
mined to push or . Dismounting, then, from their horses, he 
and his companion led them to the soft unmacadamiscd strip 
which forms the border of an Indian road, and, 
IwiiiSaThcy followed by the native, walked on. They gradually 
'wap'-tbe approached Chhibramau : they entered it: they saw 
the camp of the enemy : they heard the hum of 
voices: but they reached unseen the further end of the village. 
(>n emerging from it, they dismissed their guide, with a promise 
from him to join them in their camp, remounted, and rode on. 
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. V *ewar they were met by a party which Seaton, hearing of 
10 surprise at Clihibramau, hail sent out to look for re . 
aem. 


<SL 


aem. au 

Seaton, indeed, alarmed at the reports brought in by the 
•oopers leftat Be war, had moved on to that place on Seaton effects 
, lG ^lere he remained with his convoy till 

™ e 1 G1( ^ January, when, as already related, Brigadier 
Walpole joined him there. Seaton’s force came at once under 
the orders of that officer. 
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CHAPTER YL 

MOVEMENTS PRELIMINARY TO THE RE-CONQUEST OF OUDII. 


It is time now to return to the Commander-in-Chief. 

The carriage necessary for the movement of the force under 
his command returned from Allahabad on the 23rd 
campiin December. Sir Colin marched from Kanlipur 
sets out for on the 24th. Clearing the country lying between 
tho main road and the road by which ho had 
despatched "Walpole with his left brigade, and stripping tho 
Ganges of boat- with a brigade on his right, Sir Colin reached 
Mfran-ld-sarai on the 30th. It was at this place that he met 
Hodson in the manner I have related in the preceding chapter. 
Tho following day ho reached Gursuh&ganj. Hero a road 
branches off from the main road, and leads the traveller over tho 
Kill Nadi, traversed by a suspension bridge at a distauco of five 
miles from the junction of tho roads to Falhgarh. 

Tho advance of the Commander-in-Chief had been acting on 
tho various detachments of rebels in the manner of a 
driven from loaded net sunk in a stream, followed by men wad- 
anV;' jng, and drawn upwards by men on both hanks, 
-ari?. 1 atb " Walpole and Seaton prevented escape on one side, 
Sir Colin drove his victims up oii the other. Thero 
wftB oi owever, which neither commanded, and for this 

the harassed tribe was now making. Tho outlet was Futhgavli. 

The Kali Nadi barred the entrance of a hostile force into 
Fathgarh. But I have said that it. was spanned by 
a suspension bridge. The jammed ii 

UK , h do- place i; m all sides, some fleeing from Seaton, some 
?S'oo e vor from Walpole, some from tho Commandoi-in-Cl 
tiioicdu began, rotmering from their panic, to reflect that 
their last chance of safety lay in the removal of tho 
suspension bridge. But this reflection, like so many that 
occurred to them in this campaign, came just too late. 
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.owever, on tho 31st, they sent down a party to destroy thu 
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BHIDGE OVER THE IvALI NADI. 
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Had they worked with a will, they might They begin 
succeeded. Uni ” 1 |j a r “ nr '-' ■ 


But, though they effected some 
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damage that night, they left, the piers and tho main 
^chains intact, hoping, it may be supposed, to deal with them on 

tlio. 1Y1 rVTTAlU 


t jtho morrow. 

But, for the destruction of tho bridge there was to be no 


morrow* Early on tho morning of the Lt January, but arc 
Sir Colin detached Adrian Hope’s brigade, reinforced 
with two 24-pounders and one 8-inch howitzer, under 
Lieutenant Vaughan of the Naval Brigade, and some engineers, 
sappers, and cavalry, to the Kali Nadi, with orders to drive 
away the enemy and to repair tho bridge in case it should bo 
found damaged. On the approach of Adrian Hope Jan> 
thorebels tied, and the engineers and sappei covered 
by a strong infantry picket, at once set to work to repair the 
damage douo to the bridge. They laboured with so much 
earnestness that day and through tho night, that by half-past 
7 o’clock tho next morning tho bridge was in a fit state to bo 
traversed. 

The labours of the British troops had but just been completed, 
and the sailors, who had helped in tho work, were 
on the river-bank washing their garments, when the 
CoumiaiHler-in-Chief ami his stall arrived to examine 
the position. Halting, Sir Colin noticed a largo 
village, facing tho bridge, at a distance of about 
three hundred yards, flanked on its right by some 
tall trees. In front of tho village was a small* square building, 
which proved afterwards to ho a toll-honso. The road from tho 
river-bank gradually ascended to a point beyond the village, 
which it into:seated. 

Sir Colin bad had barely time to make those observations 
when the rebels, who till then had kept out of sight, Th« rebels 
poured into tho village, and opened a heavy mus- fir*? 
ketry fire upmi tho group of which tho Commander- upouhm ’ 
in -Chic■* was tho centre. Under cover of this fusillade, they 
brought up two guns, and opened firo on he pickets sent across 
to guard tho bridge-head, and on the bridge itself. Sir Colin 
at once sent orders to the main body of his troops, then about 
four miles in rear, to push on. Till they could come up, he 
directed Adrian Hope to 1 old tho bridge, but on no account to 
attack the enemy. 
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Adrian Hope at once detached the 53rd across the bridge to 
Adrian Heps reinfoi ce the pickets, directing them to extend 
under cover of the ba Dk, and to keep op thence a 
Jan.' 2 . ^ ribk milsketr .V fi re. One wing of the 93rd he kept 
.. bi hand, ready, if necessaiy, to support the skir¬ 
mishers. The other wing had been detached to guard the ford, 
three miles lower down the stream. 

The 53rd, crossing the bridge, found a partial, though inade- 
The 53 rd lie Q^iatc, cover from the mounds and ridges of earth 
fr"bH' ° nd a, -fi tke grass covering the bank. Lying down 
and open fire. kere > they opened on the enemy a very effective fire. 

Meanwhile, Vaughan's three guns crossed the bridge, 
and, taking up a position close to a yellow bungalow near its 
northern end, opened fye on the village. 

Still the rebels continued their fusillade; and their leader, 
Vnnghan dis- n0 ^ n g that a gun placed under cover of the toll- 
miiunts ono houso would sweep tlic bridge, brought up one of his 
oHbeonomy-a p i eee8 p 0 , sifion between 2 and 3 o’clock, and 

, . . opened from it. The effect was most damaging to 
, British, one shot alono killing or wounding eight men. 
This practice continued for some time, when the guns of tho 
Naval Brigade, splendidly directed by Vaughan, succeeded in 
dismounting the piece and blowing up'ihe tumbril.* 

The gun which had caused so much destruction had scarcelv 
Tlie 53rd been dismounted when the 53rd, disregarding their 
w.‘° th ° orc1era t0 remain where they were, mado a simul¬ 
taneous rush to the front on tho toll-house, clearing 
out the enemy. Sir Colin was furious at this disobedience, and 
vainly tried to check it.f The men of the 53rd had heard 


, the manner in wlibh this .k was done reflects so much credit on -11 
v.n.i were concern, d in : t, that it merits a notice more detailed than that which 
I have given in tlio text. “ Lieutenant Vaughan now pointed and fired one of 
oi.r guns at the small gun of the enemy, which was concealed behind tho 
corner of a house, and amoving us much. Ills liist shot struck the roof of 
the house ; his second struck the ai.gi of -.he wall about half-w;,v down; and 
a third dismounted the gun and destroyed tho carriage. Captain Peel who 
was standing by, said : **3hank you, Mr. Vaughan; perhaps you will now be 
.-o good as to blow up the tumbril.’ Li. utenunt Vaughan fired a fourth fdmfc 
which pasted near it; nud a fifth, which blew it up and killed several of the 
enemy. Iliaid. you, said Captain Peel, in h:n blandest and nn.it courteous 
to,,,. ; • I will now go and report to Sir Colin.* '**— The Shannon's Brigade in 
India . E. H. Veruey. J 

t “The Commander-iu-Chief vh terribly annoyed, and. riding up to the 
regiment, pitched into it well. Put these wild Irishmen were incorrigible 
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I Complete pout of the enemy. 2 

were to be relieved, and tliev were determined to be 
m the front. There was nothing for"it but to support them. 
T ortunately, the heads of the main column were now at hand, 
fhe 93rd crossed the bridge in support of the 53rd, whilst 
Groathed’s brigade, following, advanced up the slope to the left, 
daubed on the extreme left by the cavalry led by Hope Grant. 
As the infantry advanced on the village, the enemy abandoned 
Upon this, Hope Grant, taking on his men round at a trot, 
caught the enemy as they were emerging from the compute 
otiier end, and, charging in echelon of squadrons, ^ oftbo 
completely broke them/ Then despair seized upon 
the rebel mass; breaking their ranks, throwing aside their 
~ rms > they fled in wild confusion; but the horsemen were upon 
them and amongst them, and the slaughter was terrible; for 
several miles they rode along, spearing and cutting down at 
every step; and the progress of their swift advance might bn 
marked by the smoke of exploded tumbrils curling up amidst 
the dark-green trees.”* 

the rout of tlio enemy was complete. Eight guns, several 
colours, palanquins, and ammunition waggons fell into the 
mmls of the victors. The rebels did not cease their Th - V fl ec int> 
l ght. even when they reached the fort of Fathgarh, Kohi,kb and. 
.p hastily seizing on all that was portablo in their camp out- 
. 6 hkat fort, hurried in panic and dismay across thu same 
} n ’ cr which many of them had crossed but six short months 
before, arrogant with the pride of revolt, thirsting for the 
blood of the officers whom whilom they had sworn to obey l 
-they fled into Rohillchand. 

The ovation the Commander-in Chief received from his 
soldiers that evening is thus described by an eye- 
witness, one of the gallant actors in that stirring by thce/- >en 
scene: “Their return from this” (the retun of the ^ toSlr 
cavalry from the pursuit) “ was a stirring sight of 
war. T n front came the 9th Lancers, with three captured 
standards at their head; the wild-looking Sikh horsemen rode 
in the rear. A.:> they passed the Commandor-in-Chief he took 
off his hat to them,with some words of praise and thanks. The 
Lancers sin . k their lances in the air and cheered; the Sikhs 




M1 enever lie began to speak, a lot of them exclnimc d, as loud as tliev could 
J hree cheers fur the Crmniauder-m-Cluof.boys!' until at lenglli he'lnm* if 
ooliged to »o away , lau^hrig. Hope Grant’s Incidents, 

black wood s Magazine , 0( lober 1858, 
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took up the cry, waving their sahres ahovo their heads. Tiio 
men carrying the standards gave them to the wind; the High¬ 
land brigade, who were encamping close by, ran down and 
cheered both the victorious cavalry and the veteran Chief, 
waving their bonnets in the air. It was a fair sight, and 
reminded ono of the old days of chivalry. When Sir Colin rode 
back through the camp of the Highlanders, the enthusiasm of 
the men exceeded description.” * 

Sir Colin’s losses amounted to four men killed, two officers 
and eight men wounded. Those of the enemy were naturally 
much greater. 

I have mentioned the skilful conduct of Vaughan of tho 
Uaiiantrv of Brigade at this action, but I cannot quit the 

-Roberts.^ subject without referring to the gallantry of Roberts, 

the same Roberts who at a later period won so much 
honour and distinction in' Afghanistan, and who, at the time I 
am writing, Holds the high office of Commandor-in-Chief in 
India. In pursuing the rebels, this officer, then a lieutenant, 
came suddenly upon and engaged two sipdhis with a standard, 
cut one of them down, and captured tho standard. Continuing 
his onward course, he cut down another sipahi, who was 
keeping a trooper at bay. For these acts, succeeding many 
others of a similar char ioter, Roberts received the Victoria Cross. 

Sir Colin halted for tho night some twelve miles from Fath- 
garh. Early the next morning he marched for that 
place, blew open tho gate of the fort, and entered 
Fathgarh, without opposition. So great had been the previous 
confidence, and so complete the present panic of tho 
rebels, that they had left in the fort uninjured a valuable stock 
of timber, stored for the purpose of making gun-carriages ; 
steam-engines; guns of all sorts; and a large quantity of sol¬ 
diers’ clothing. They had even neglected to cut the bridge of 
boats communicating across the Ganges with the opposite bank. 
This bridge was at once secured. 

The next day Walpole’s column, strengthened by Seaton's, 
and escorting tho convoy previously mentioned, 
marched into Fathgarh. * The army thus concen¬ 
trated amounted to more than ten thousand men, 
well supplied with camp equipage and means of 
Jau 4 . transport. 
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* Blachicood's Magazine , October 185;. 






SHOULD ROHILKHAND BE RE-CONQUERED ? 


v :.‘ - bus was accomplished successfully the lliivd P° r 1011 
original programme of the Conrmander-in-Cliiei. Tbetbird 
Coinmiinieation with tho nortli-wcst had "been ro- r ° r f ti o f n ^ 1 13 
established : the Dual) had been cleared of rebels. 

Those rebels had escaped into Rohilkhand. That pushed. 

province and the province of Ondh still remained in 

open revolt. Tho dealing with them was to constitute mo 

fourth scene of tho drama. , „ . , _ + r. roA 

It was the opinion of Sir Colin Campbell that 
months of cold weather which yet remained to aim 
might bo most profitably employed by following: 1 10 
enerav into Rohilkhand. Bv stamping 
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rebellion in that province he would, he belie vet , . 

assure the more easily the submission of the whole o qn J; rlng 
tho north-west. The separate forces then opeiating, oudh. 
as will be hereafter described, in western and contia 
India, in R%uit&n& and in Bnndelkhand, would at tho amo 

lime restore'order and tranquillity throughout those parts ot 
India. Oudh alone would remain; and Sir Colm was of 
opinion that Oudh, hemmed in by the Gurkhda in one ex- 
tromitv, and by troops whom ho would dispose m or 

quarters from that extremity to the further border, might wrut 
his pleasure—might remain, that is to say, foi some 
longer in the hands of the rebels, until the ensuing cold season 
would permit his troops to operate more dfectnallj in ti at 
country. Ri-htly regarding his European troops as tho mam- 


country* Rightly regaining m» ----x _ _ 

fctay, the backbone of his army, ho was unwilling, 1 it could bo 
avoided, to expose them to the. exhaustion and loss inseparable 
‘Vom a hot-weather campaign—a campaign earned on um or 
circumstance s which would often recjuiio tho emp oj men o 
small detachments, hurried and forced marches, exposure to the 
m id-Jay sun, and possibly to t xe heavy autumnal 2 a ,s * r 

But, in tho opinion of the Council of the government 
India/th^ political exigencies of the time were so 
]*ressing, that they overboio consideration^ which, 
if prompted partly by sound rules of military science, 
were dictated in the main by r< gard for the health 
and preservation of the Buropean soldier. Lord 
Canning and tho members of his Council were 
guided m the views they propounded by two great principles: 

t no res 1 be given to the rebels—-that they 

must be at lacked and pursued until they should submit; the 
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Ip PRELIMINARY TO THE RE-CONQUEST OP OUDH. 

' father, that the main object of tho next movement should ho the 
re-capture of Lakhnao. These were cardinal points with (ho 
Government. 1 itting in with them, too, was another conside¬ 
ration, which, if of a less pressing character, was yet not unim¬ 
portant. I allude to the co-operation of the Gurkhas, led by 
the Prime Minister of Nipdl, Jang Bahddur. These troops, ten 
thousand in number, were occupying a position from which they 
could co-operate effectively with tho British in Oudh. Were Sir 
Colin to deal immediately with Oudh, they would join in the 
action. But it could not bo expected, if tho Oudh campaign were 
. adjourned, that these men, natives of the Himdlayas, would 
remain during the hot and rainy seasons in the plains exposed 
to a climate with which they were naturally' unfitted to cope. 
There are few, I think, who would be disposed now to ques¬ 
tion the wisdom of the course recommended by tho 
itTvowof Government of India. It seems to me that every 
the course consideration favoured its adoption. Alike in war 
u°rfCau- y anf \ in politics, it is always advisable to striko a 

mug. decisive blow at the most important of the exposed 

points of an enemy. In this case Lakhnao was that 
point. Lakhnao taken, the heart of the rebels would bo broken. 
No other great rally ing-place would remain to them. So long] 
on the other hand, a3 that regal city should remain in then- 
possession, their adherents would continue to nourish hope, and 
it would require more than ordinary tact and care to prevent 
the renewal of uprisings in parts which had been already overrun. 

Again, of tho two provinces, Kohilldiand and Oudh, the latter 
was by far the most formidable, the most important. Tho paci¬ 
fication of Bohilkhand would produco little or no effect on tho 
men of Oudh. On tho contrary, the rc-conquest of Lakhnao 
would be felt in every village and in every corner of Bohil- 
ad. ro this must be added the important consid 
that whilst Outturn was, with some difficulty, holding the 
Alambagh with nearly four thousand men, rebels from alTpaits 
of India were daily crowding into Lakhnao. This fact alone 
would show that the case of Lakhnao was tho more pressing. 

Tho necessity of dealing in the first instance a deadly blow at 
ThoCoir- Lakhnao was insisted upon with so much force by 
mantler-in* Lord Canning that it becamo a law to the Com- 
a’rifcaT m ander-in-Chief. It devolved, then, upon him to 
uiug’s views, make his preparations to carry into effect the settled 
plan. 
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SIR COLIN PREPARES TO ATTACK LAKHNAO. 


t Fathgarh, situated on the Ganges, at the south-westc 
-leraity ot the border-line between Oudh and 
omlkhand, Sir Colin was occupying a potion of 
no small advantage. It effectually barred toe en- position 
J anco in ^° re-conquered districts of mutineers gircSJunat 
110111 tlio capital of Rohilkhand—BarfiSf—seventy- .Fathgarh. 

on miles distant; from the north-western divi¬ 
sion of Oudh; and from Lakhnao. The river-line between 
I athgarh and Kdnhpur was strongly held, there being inx&r- 
mediate posts at Bithur and Miran-ki-sarai. It was impossible 
or bir Colin Campbell to undertake the contemplated measures 
a gainst Lakhnao without the aid of a siege-train. Now, the 
siege-train was at Agra. The distance between Agra 
C r TU | ^anhpur, the point whence the advance on 
akhnao must be made, is a hundred and seventy- KJahpfir &rd 
U* 1 ? s * ^ ie 1 oa< ^ P asse( l through Itawall, whence ^tedon u 0 
. a 1 polo had but recently expelled the robels, and lea flank, 
the vicinity of districts cleared by Seaton. Tho 
lctory near Fathgarh and tho occupation of that place by Sir 
V .' u made the road safe against attacks from tho left 
ijlst the siege-train should bo on its way, 

, Scarcely less secure was it from danger on the right. For, 
lough the broken remnant of the Gwaliar con- 

was supposed to ho at Kalpi or in its th0 

_ icinxty, the men forming it, could scarcely have 
ccovcred from the heavy blow and sore discouragemont in- 
mted upon them on the lith December. It seemed almost cer- 
l,n > too, that they would feel in their rear tho effects of tho 
superhuman efforts which it was known were being made by 
r 10 British troops in Central India and in Bumlelkhand to rrjfc 
? them; whilst the fact that Lanhpiir was guarded by a 
brigade under Inglis, that tho communicati(<ns with Allahabad 
were preserved by a .Madras brigade under Canhow, and that 
those between that place and Bandrr, were prou^d b 3 another 
brigade under L ranks, left them, n reality but one line upon 
v neh they could act against the siege-train-tho line W 
Akbarpur and that was the line which Walpole had but vorv 
recently cleared, w 1 along which no force could march f 10 m 
lvalpi v iilr tit exposing its right to Kunhpur and Bithur. 



rpi - . ^ a ami jryith n*. 

l lie mv :e-!mm was then ordered from A era WhiKt it 

or, its way, Sir Colin had time to or-miS iho > ^ T* 
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3 movements. To Jmvid the position at Fathgarh and the 
sir Colin districts tactile west and south-west of it, including 
mair pre- ItawmKxylainpuri, and Miran-ki-sarai, ho required 
l^Umao. f ° r an officer of more than ordinary intelligence and 
decision, well acquainted with the natives, and 
capable ot^^Crriving at and acting on a decision. For this com¬ 
mand hyy selected Colonel Sea 4 on. What Seaton was may ho 
gathered from the account I havo given of his march from 
Infill to Bewar. A gallant soldier, shrinking from no respon¬ 
sibility, always ready to give his life for his country, he was 
just the man to hold a position full of difficulty and danger. 
The post that was offered him came emphatically within that 
category. For, to hold Fathgarh and the districts which Fath¬ 
garh covered, Sir Colin proposed to leave him only two weak 
English regiments,—one of which only, the 82nd, was at Fath¬ 
garh—the 7th Panjab Infantry, a 9-pounder field battery, and 
three hundred and fifty newly raised native horsemen; this, 
too, when fifteen thousand rebels were within seven miles of 
But, difficult as was the task, Seaton was equal 
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Colin endeavoured to amuse the Roliilkhand 
His great object was to mislead them—to 
impress them with the idea that Bareli was the 
object of his attack. Immediately after occupying 
Fathgarh, he had sent Adrian Hope’s brigade to 
scour the country in the vicinity. On Hope’s return, 
learning that a forco of fifteen thousand men had 
assembled at the town of Allahganj on the banks of the Kam- 
gnnga river, some seven or eight miles distant, Sir Colin sent 
\Y alpolo’s brigade, with guns, cavalry, and sappers, to make a 
demonstration against them. Walpole’s orders were to make as 
much display as possible, but not to commit himself to an en¬ 
gagement across the river. He carried out these orders to the 
letter; he made as though he would repair tho bridge, which 
the rebels had broken down, across tho Ramganga; and, to add 
to tho delusion, Sir Colin redo out himself and made a careful 
reconnaissance of the spot. The ruse succeeded admirably, for 
tho rebels were completely deceived, and, for a time, became 
rooted to the loft bank of tho river. 

Whctlv r suspicion gradually dawned upon them, or-whether 
they were w 11 served by their spies, I do not know. But it is 
certain that, after i m lining in this position ten or twelve days, 
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x^Eg^aetaolied a body of five thousand men to attempt an incur¬ 
sion into the rc-conqnered districts. These men, idri£m Hope 
crossing the Ratnganga at a point above that watched defeats the 
by Walpole, marched to a ferry on the Ganges, suua! at 
called Surajghafc, about twelve miles above Fath- 
garh, crossed that river, and occupied the village of Shamsab&d. 
At ten o’clock on the evening of the 2Gth January, Adrian 
Hope’s brigade, consisting of xbc 42nd, tho 93rd, the 4tli Punjab 

. Itifles, Rcmmington’s and Blunt’s troops of Bengal Horse Artil¬ 
lery, two squadrons of tho 9th Loncers, and half of Hudsons 
Horse, was sent to attack them. Marching all night, Adrian 
Hoptf found tho enemy at 8 o’clock in the morning posted at 
the village of Sutid, half a mile from Shamsdbad. soon as 
the robots saw tbe English their guns opened fire. Hope did 
not reply till well within distance; but, when he did reply, it 
was with considerable effect. At the fifth discharge the rebels 
broke and fled. Hudson and the 9tli Lancer squadrons were 
amongst them at once, and, though the rebel cavalry fought 
well, the slaughter of them was great. The British loss did not 
exceed five or six killed and about twenty wounded. Amongst 
those wounded mortally was M/Dowell, the gallant second in 
command of Uodson’s Horse, tbe companion of ilodsou in many 
a daring enterprise. Ilodson himself was wounded in two 
places. & The enemy were pursued eight or nine miles. Those 
who escaped re-crossed the Ganges into Rohilkhand, leaving- 
four guns in tho hands of tho victors. ^ ^ 

Meanwhile,in order the better to relievo pressure on Seaton’s 
Rinall brigade, Si •* Colin Campbell had arranged with 
tho Chief Comrni sioner of tho Panjah, Sir John 
Lawronce, that a force should be organised at Kurla 
for tin purpose of entering Lomlkhand irom tnoi i.., 
north-west. This column, he had reason to believe, 
would be ready to set out on this expedition on the 1st Febru¬ 
ary. It was now approaching that date; Hojmj’s victory at, 
Sutia had been severe enough to impose pru lence on the rebels 
for a few days ; the siege - lain was well on iis way to Knnhpur; 
Seaton had had a week to examine the lay of the districts com¬ 
mitted to his care and puidence; thcro was no reason fm farther 
delay. Sir Colin was anxious to return to the place win' h was 
to bo his base in the new campaign, to see how th ? works he 
bad ordered to cover tho bridges were processing, to bo pre¬ 
sent there to receive the siege-train, and to despatch it across 
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.e Ganges to the first advanced position on the Lakhnao road— 
the station of Undo. He left Fatbgarh, then, on the 1st Febru- 


ary, followed hy the cavalry and the horse artillery, and, makin 
torced marches, reached Ivanlijmr on the 4th. Hope’s brigade 
and the artiUory park started the same day by regular marches, 

HI S S^tf, tete. ‘A r “ stl .“ ed . of 


which Seaton had brought down, stayed a few days longer, to 
oo Vr f-n r tb ° las t, t i 10 commumcations with Agra. But by the 
->rd February all had crossed the Ganges into Oudh On the 
sandy plains between Undo and Banni were massed engineer, ,' 
artillery, horse, foot, commissariat waggons, camp-followers, 
t ho most efficient European army ever ranged in the plains of 
India. It counted seventeen battalions of infantry, fifteen of 
which were British; twenty-eight squadrons of cavalry in¬ 
cluding four English regiments; fifty-four light and eighty 
heavy guns and mortars. They are thero on the eve of their 
departure. I he morrow will see them st.rt for the rebellious 
uty. the capture-of which will he so fatal to many among them 
T muse cave them for the moment; for before I describe their 
do.d* i. is fitting that 1 should narrate the manner in which 
• an" Bahadur and blanks had been Co-operating from the 
south-east, and how Ontram and his galhmt%ompa°nion a w e e 
bearing up m the AlamMgh. 1 
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CHAPTER YIL 

THE ADVANCE INTO EASTERN OUDII. 

if'T f 10 oilers of assistance which, in tho early days of the 
’ 0 ’ ' ,, I’oen mado to the Goveraor-Genoral 

was one of peculiar significance. Jang Bahadur, Srtla" 
uo W’tunl ruler of the independent Hill State early<tot« to 
wh^ch touching tho British territory at Kumaun, ZwW™ 
extends all. along the north-east border of Oudh! 
dist,W j r“« BrAisli territory at a point in the Gorakhpur 
tlu* t nir.i 1A +° station of the same name, continues 

Ijucl in n ° Ant ] un a few miles of Darjiling—Jang Bah&dar 
of Nii,til 10 mot!t k ?f May, placed the whole military resources 
denoiitV^ i 1 . -w. disposal of t! mmor-Gener d. The in- 

the liidV P osltl< ^ oc . cu P* e d by Nipal, the known ability of 
authority * ^ough only Prime Minister, wielded all reed 
the Prit ; n ln n C0Uutr y» the certainty that the overthrew, of 
uLLi > > i C0U ^ SCar ?.°ly f ;i ii to ofi’or groat opportunities to an 
^avA^f 101 ? oottmuinding a compact and well-disciplined army, 
fiiMm'm i° / an ^ Bah&dtir’s proposal tho appearance of being 
inil U< i ' X } >nre aiu ^ S etier Ous friendship. Few im travel led 
I')i^ JG p w.i 1 , rs would have acted in a similar manner. But 
rjn .8 ahadur had but a few years previously visited Europe. 

. * s ^’ lsi t had enlightened him on many points, and on one 
;• m m I )(j vticular. It had convinced him thni, under all 
I ^. Umy tances, England would bo a'hie to maintain her hold on 
11 ia. It became theroforo with him a matter of interest to 
support tho stronger combatant. 

Lord Canning thanked Jang Bahadur for his offer, 1 it it v w 
not till some time in tho month of Juno that 
le accepted it. In pursuance of the agreement Vln^i 
ietwoen tho contracting parties, Jang Biili.ulur in * rc..: 

•Inly despatched three thousand Gurkhas from KhAtmindu 
these, entering the British territory at u point uorth of 
Gorukhpui’, man-lied on that place, and reached it at the end 
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of tlie month. Their arrival was the signal for the disarming 
of the Sipahis stationed there (1st August). The neighbouring 
stations of Azamgarh and Jaunpur were then in 
the throes of anarchy. Vainly had the heroic 
Venables, the indigo-planter, who had been stead¬ 
fast among tlio faint-hearted, struggled and fought 
for order. It is true that on the 16th July, after a 
gallant fight of the few against many, ho had repulsed the 
rebels in an attack on Azamgarh. But, after the victory, his 
own followers had shown symptoms of mutiny, and he and the 
few Europeans who followed him had been forced, on the 
30th July, to retreat on Ghdzipur. To restore order, then, 
in Azamgarh and its vicinity, the arrival of the Nipaleso troops 
was opportune. They occupied Azamgarh on the 13tli August, 
and Jaunpur on the loth. Meanwhile, on their evacuating it, 
Got akhpur was taken possession of by rebels from Oudh, com¬ 
manded by one Muhammad Husen. 

The Government of India, to ensure concert between those 
allies and its own troops, had transmitted orders 
to the military authorities at Banaras to appoint 
certain officers, left unemployed by the mutiny of 
their regiments, to join and act with the Nip&lese. 
In obedience to these orders, Captain Boileau and 
Lieutenants Allies, Hall, and Campbell camo to Jaunpur and 
took up the duties assigned to them. Two or three weeks 
elapsed before an opportunity offered of testing the quality < f 
the allied troops, but in the third week of September the 
appr *;u h to Azamgarh of a largo body of rebels gave an occasion 
of which they eagerly availed themselves. 
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was tho point threatened. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wroughton, commanding at Jaunpur, deemed it 
advisable then to detach tho Slier regiment of 
iNipalese, twelve hundred strong, and two guns, to 
reinforce that station. 


The Nipdleso left Jaunpur at 10 a.m. on the 18th September, 
marched forty miles that day, and reached Azamgarh at 6 o’clock 
in the evening. It had transpired, meanwhile, that tho rebels 
were encamped at or near a village called Manduri, ten miles 
distant; and, it being surmised that they wero ignorant of the 
arrival ! tho Lipul reinforcement, it was determined to surprise 
then. Accordingly, at half past 1 o’clock the next morning, tho 
Sh6r regiment again set out, accompanied by Captain Boileau as 
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, tish officer in charge of tho force, by Mr. Wynyard the judge, 
bj Mr. \ enables, the gallant planter, whose recent 
services I Lave just referred to, and by throe 
other officers. Manduri was reached a little after- .Mr. Venables 




sunrise. Tho rebels were found strongly posted, Ktu^beb. 


their centre covered by the village, and thoir 
flanks protected by fields of sugar-cane, then at their full 
height. .Nothing daunted, tho Nipal colonel, Hhamsher Singh, 
1 01 it: 1 his men up in five columns, and dashed it that strong 
position. Their onslaught was so fierce, that in ten minutes 
the rebels were in full flight, leaving on tho field three brass 
guns. They lost about two hundred^men killed and wounded. 
On the side of the Nipalese two were killed and twenty-six 
mounded. Mr. Wynyard, in his report of the action to his civil 
superiors, alluded in tho highest terms to the conduct of tho 
.Nipal troops. Regarding Mr. Venables, who commanded tho 
cavalry, he wrote ; “ He was always where fighting was hardest; 
ho was first up at the first gun taken, and killed three men with 
lus own hand.” * 

i liis victory had an excellent effect. Up to that time the British 
au non ties had felt some hesitation in employing " 


,} . UCbliailOLL 111 ULUJJIUN LL1- 

nftuj! , u n ag '\ insl th< : rebels, but with the victory fn£. i8 
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ot Manduri all uncertainty vanished. To march 

} miles in two days, and ihen to win a battle in an unknown 
country, would have reflected credit on vetoran soldiers. The 
success obtained on this occasion not only filled the English 
0 110018 w Rh confidence, it emboldened them to follow up the 
frtep already take n. < hi the 27th September* Oolonel Wwighto^, 
accompanied by tho civil officers of the district, marched with 
another party of Nipal troops from Jaunpuv against, and 
occupid d, Mul drakpur—the stronghold >f a rebel Rajah, Iradat 
v v " ‘ took that chieftain prisoner; tried, and hanged him 


vlnm , vixuw vrutiuuu piTSUUUI' j LHV'i, ,jiivl uxm. 

voceeding onwards, Wroughton and the Nipal troops pacified 
ne entire district. On tho 29th, tho authorities at Azav igarh 
iuade a similar demonstration from, that place, and with sijui.hu 
success. Atra dia, the stronghold of tho r bei loader Beni 
1 ; • ifi< ■ i - were 1 ; i 

n j though Beni Mddlm c reaped, ho quiiKd tho db rr-t. ; p to 
fhe borders of Oudh order was thus for u <• time restored. 


* Bo sensible were the rebels of tho iunmn-o setvi o rendered by Mr 
' enables to liis country that they oflVi .. i\mard of five Imn.ireJ rued . l r 
his head. 
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To support tlie Nipdl troops, the Government had, in 
September, directed the despatch from Banaras of 

Brkbhfepf ° f a sma11 forCC> C0n » istin £ of three hundred and 
Edit from twenty men of the 10th Foot, two 9-pounder guns, 
ioMgto. UDdGr a smaU detachment of European artillery, and a 
hundred and seventy of the 17th Madras Native 
Infantry, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Longden of 
the 10th Foot. But, before this small force could reach the 
scene of action, the Oudh rebels had again crossed the frontier. 
•'«nd had encountered and been beaten by the Nipalese at Kudya 
on the 19th October, and at Chanda on the 30th of the same 
month.* The last-named action was severe enough to merit 
a separate record. The rebels, numbering from four to five 
thousand men, were strongly posted and had seven guns. The 
Xipal troops counted only eleven hundred men with two guns. 
The battle, obstinately contested, terminated in the complete 
defeat of the rebels, with a loss on their side of three hundred 
killed. Four of their guns were taken. But the victory was 
dearly purchased. Lieutenant-Colonel Madan Man Singh and 
eleven men were killed, and fifty-nine were wounded. The 
gallantry of the Kip&l troops had been conspicuous. Of one of 
them, Lieutenant Gambhir Singh, it is related in the official 
accoun: of the action that, “ single-handed, ho took a gun, cutting 
down five of the artillerymen, and wounding and drivin fr away 
two others.” r lhis gallant ally was covered with wounds, but 
eventually recovered. 

Longden reached Jaunpir just after the action of Chanda. 

Three days after his arrival (4th November) the 
0,1,111 reljcl3 > to the number of c-no thousand, with 
two guns, again CTOBSdd the Oudh frontier, and 
seized the fort ot Atraolia. l’ho attention of Longden was .it 
once called to the fact. Uniting Ins force to that of the Nipalese, 
he inarched out at once, and, on the ninth, cannonaded the 
place so vigorously, that the enemy evacuated it during the 
night. ° 

Rut the fact that the British territory was still liable to 
invasion, and that the British troops, though strong enough to 
i' p-d fm iv dated attack, were not strong enough to defend the 
whole frontier, and might ho forced, under certain circum- 


Ku<l/a is a villsi:;; ••■olvi niik-B to the west of Azimgarh ; ijitmda i» ir 
the Snltopur district >r Ondh, thirlv six auk s from Jaunpitr. 
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^fes, to fall back on Banaras, induced tlie Government oi 
ia to conclude with the Nipal Government a The CJovernment 
new arrangement. In virtue of this, it was ar¬ 
ranged that Jang Bahadur should proceed him¬ 
self to the scene of action with a force of nine 
thousand picked troops, and that to this force 
Colonel MacGregor should be attached with the 
rank of Brigadier-General. At the same time measures were 
taken greatly to increase the British force on the eastern frontier 
ot Oudh. Large reinforcements were sent to tho Jaunpur force, 
and that force so strengthened was placed under the command 
of ono of the ablest officers in tho British Army, Brigadier- 
General Franks, C.B. Similarly, another mixed 
force was organised in western Biliar by Colonel 
Rowcroft to move from Tirhut along the Gandak 
towards Gor&khpur. These three separate corps 
d’armSe had but ono primary object,—to clear v 
districts to tho north of Banaras and east of Oudh ; 
these districts should bo cleared, one corps would 
observation, whilst the other two would march to 
with Sir Colin Campbell in his attack on Lakhnao. 
necessary, then, to deal with tho throe separately. 

Rowcroft’s forco was composed of thirty men ot the Royal 
- larines, a hundred and thirty of tho Pearl Naval 
{Jngado tinder Sotlicby, three hundred and fifty SSgfjVSST" 
^jipal troops, fifty men of tho Burigal Police 
Battalion, and four 12-pounder howitzers, two of which were 
mountain-train guns. It occupied an intrenched camp atMirwa, 
about forty-nine miles from Chnpra. Seven miles distant, at 
kobanpfir on the west bank of the little Gandak * lay a small 
J *ebel army, computed to consist of twelve hundred regular 


tho British 
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It will be 


kip&his, and four thousand armed adventurers, ot whom 


hundred were mounted, with four guns. On llio 
morning of tho 2Gth December, Rowcroft, who had 
waited for the arrival of the GorAknAth Nipal 


beats the rcl^’ 
at Sobannur, 


regiment from Siguuli, marched to a lack tho rebel force. 


* Tbiro arc three rivers called “ Gandak ’’—the great, the lesser, and th > 
ll The last rbee on the northern boundary Of the OhapiA district 
tern Bi flows in a south-ea 1 lotion for about a hundred and 

twenty miles, then leaves the district of Qlitpia and e tors that of Tirhut, 
'yhieh it traverses in the same direction for about sc v o.;*y miles, wh n it joins 
th Baghmati. The uuited streams subsequently fall into the great (auidak. 
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Tlieir position was strong on two out of its three objective 
p Ants. They occupied a village, covered in front by a tank 
with high banks, and on the right by a tope of trees : the left 
was comparatively uncovered. Rowcroft halted within half a 
mile of the place and rode forward to reconnoitre. Ho resolved 
to render useless the enemy’s strong positions in the centre and 
on the right by turning his left. He did this with great 
coolness and success. The Nipal troops behaved splendidly 
under fire. Sothoby of tbe Naval Brigade managed the 
artillery with great skill. The Minio rifles of the Royal 
Marines, directed by Lieutenant Pym, produced a striking 
effect. The result was that the enemy, attacked a little after 
10 o’clock, were completely beaten by half post 1, forced back 
from Sobanpixr, and followed six miles further to Majaulf, and 
thence driven across the Gandak, with llio loss of ono large iron 
gun. Rowcroft followed up his victory the next day by 
crossing the river and destroying the homesteads of the leading 
rebels. * Then, in pursuance of instructions he had 
fur ° received from Brigadier-General MacGregor, under 
idc ’ 8, whoso orders ho had been placed, ho marched to 

Burbat Ghat on the river Glmghrd, there to await further 
instructions. 

Jung Bahadur’s little army, meanwhile, setting out from 
Nipal, had crossed the British frontier. On the 
Juiuc BaiuHur 23rd December, it reached Rlietia, eighty-two 
twriS*y? tish miles ea t of Gorakhpur. Here it was jofned by 
MacGregor. Continuing its march, it crossed the 
river Gandak on the 30th, and arrived in the vicinity of Gordkh- 
pur on the 5th January. Gorakhpur was occupied by the rebels, 
but by rebels disheartened, divided in purpose, and hopeless of 
u vi i - tbo SUCC08S * When attacked, then, tho following 
rc' r ib V ° morning by the Nipal army, they made but a feeble 
Uomuhpur. 7 ( j , , c -, Rut fled across the Raptf,* leaving seven 

guii^ in th possession of the conquerors. These 1( st but two 
men killed. Seven wero wounded. Tlio los§ of tho rebels 
amounted to about two hundred. 


* The Tvdptt tat a itt? rise in die snb-Himuhiyan ranges < f Nipiil, and, 
flowing roinid i \ spur < f enters the plains of Oudh, whirh it 

uavoi. ?5 jr. 1 m ih (rly direction tor ninety mile*, passing through tho 
Bahrdirh • ^ Oon luh JL iricts; it faully joins the Ghugbra. after aooujse of 
tour hnudr i milt a. 
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The civil administration was at onco re-established m sova ' 1 
pur. The British districts wore cleared of rebels. 

At the same time, awaiting the time when the tion r^torec in 
Nip&l force at Azamg&rh should cross the Oudli Guididipur. 
frontier in co-operation with that under General > 

Franks, MacGregor transmitted orders to Kowcioft o om a. v 
his little force in boats and ascend the river. . 

Before Kowcroft came up, the moment referred to ha armec , 
and Jang Bahadur, starting from Gorakhpur on the Rowcro a ’ 

14th February, reached Barari, on the left bank of approaches 

the Gliaghra * on the 19th. On the ovening of 
that day, Kowcroft anchored within four miles ot 
that place, and landed on the right bank. There, on the 
morning of the 20th, he was joined bv a brigade ot e i pa 
force, with six guns. Kowcioft then received orders to bring 
up his boats to rinilpur, so as to allow of then* i)KiUl £ >tc . 
the passage of the remainder of the Nipal - G1 ‘ ce .' ia ^ ? ' d 
But, before lie could carry out this order, in forma ion iui. jo 
K owcroft that Phiilpur was occupied by the rebels. Actoi umg y 
hu? marched on that place, drove the rebels from it antl deices 
and captured three of their guns. Then, bringing p h 'jj^! 3 at 
np his beats, he made of them a bridge spanning 
the stream, and allowed the Nipal troops t° cross, it was lex 
arranged that Kowcroft, with the Pearl Brigade, the X eomanry 
Cavalry, whioh had joined him, and two Nipal reguaon ^ o = 
occupy Gorakhpur, to keep open the communications, win,. 

Bah&dur should march via ; u . , ‘ , 

Crossing tlm Ghaghvi, Jang Bahadur marche■„ to Ambarpur 
on the 2oth February. The road to that place was . 

commanded by a small fort, having a triple lino o y l /, 

defence within a bamboo jungle, ft 1 0 

thirty-four men. It was necessary to storm this 
po.>t, for, though it might bo turned, its v n turned o oupa n A 
the rebels would enable them to act on iho comm unmet ion. <» 
the advancing force. The NipAl troops, then, were sent against 
it. It was defended with so much vigour am amUlonBaa 
resolution, that the assailants lost teven men kuLee uuv ^fort. 
and forty-three wounded before they gained posses¬ 
sion of it. Tho defenders died, all, at their V ___ 

Xt ria»8 in the onb*XXwuilftyQTi 
_ _ _... Bihur, und f.dlo into tho 

Ganges at Clmpra after a course of about six bundled miles. 


The Glriglira is the chief river of Oudh. 
ranges of NLpdl, traverses Oiulh nnd western 
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General 
Franks; 


The effect of this capture- was great, for two days later the 
rebels evacuated a larger fort occupied by two hundred men, 
towards which the Nipples© were advancing. Neither their 
passage across the Gumti near Sultan pur, nor their further 
progress to Lakhnao, was disturbed by the enemy. They 
March lo-ii, reached the vicinity of that city on the 10th March, 
185S and moved into line with the British army on the 
11th, in full time to take part in the capture of that city. 

I propose now to turn to General Franks. On the 20th 
November that officer had been appointed to com¬ 
mand the troops in the Azamgarh and Jaunpur dis- 
tricts. The force at his disposal consisted of about 
five thousand five hundred men—of whom three thousand 
two hundred were Nipalese—and twenty guns. His own 
. brigade was composed of the 10th, 20th, and 97th 

19 " rce ’ l oot, the 6th company 13th battalion, and 8th com¬ 
pany 2nd battalion Royal Artillery ; detachments of tho 3rd 
1 ■ ttalion Madras, and of tho fifth battalion Bengal, Artillery, 

ht.AEM.tant and a detail of native artillery. The Assistant 
Adjutant-General of tho force was Captain H. 
Havelock, son of tho famous general, and who had 
served under Franks, as Adjutant of the 10th Regiment, for six 
years. This gallant officer, on learning the nomination of his 
old colonel to the command of the force, had at once applied to 
serve with it; and on the application being granted, though 
still suffering from severe wounds, bad hastened to join. 
Franks was officially informed that his main duties would 
ins inetru' .i 'a. con8 i t in Protecting Ibuaras against attack, in pro- 
entmg the rebels irorn erasing tho Gauges into 
Bihar, in recovering British districts occupied by them. It 
was at the same time impressed upon him, in a memorandum, 
that the safety of Bandras was the prime, the main consideration* 
to which every other was to bo subordinated,* 

Nevertheless, the Lieutunant-Govemor of the Central Provinces, 
s in i r* . Mr. J. P. Grant, in communicating this memoran- 
i.itrU * r dum to Colonel I ranks, wisely supplementeditwith 
iir'oriilt 111 by a description of the state of the frontier, of the 
rebel chiefs, of ilieir following, of ilie positions 
they had taken up, as well as of the probable means of offoneo 


Adjutant- 
General ; 


* Lord Canning a Memorandum, -luted 20th November, ISCiT, nddre -ed to 
Co! -acd Franks. 
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The rebel 
leader 


defence at their disposal. This memorandum, written 
clearly and with, accurate knowledge, proved of inestimable 

By the end of December, Franks had organized his force, and 
P la cccl it ill strong defensive positions, show- He 8h0w * a bo i d 
1 "£ a bold front to tlie invader. His right front to the 
column was near Azamgarh. His centre some lmader ' 
miles in front of Jaunpur, and his left at Badlapur. Though 
t oe attitude taken up impo'sed on the rebels so far as to prevent 
them from hazarding an attack, it did not hinder them from 
pillaging and plundering the districts about a hundred and 
twenty miles to the west of Jaunpur. 

The leader of the rebels was called Meh'ndi Husen. He called 
himself Nazim of Sultanpnr. Like many men 
who rise to the surface in a poriod of riot and dis¬ 
order, ho was an adventurer, whose main object 
in life was to secure for himself something 'angiblo out of Iho 
general wreck. He had under him about fifteen 
thousand men, mostly matchlock-men, of whom 
not moro than a third could be depended upon to fight. The 
"‘.j 1 leader had his headquarters at Chanda, a town thirty-six 
Julies from Jaunpur, on tho direct road from that station to 
emit unpur; but bis lieutenant, Nazal Azmi, occupied a strong 
position at Saraun, just fourteen miles north of Allalnibiid. 
ills outposts were within four miles of that place. 

blanks had no regular car airy. Ho hail, indeed, thirty-eight 
mounted policemen, known us the Banaras Horse, 
commanded by Captain Matheson. To cotupon- How Franks # 
sate as far as possible for the deficiency, he had cavalry 
mounted twenty-five men of tho 10th Foot, and 
placed them under tho command of Lieutenant Tucker of tho 
Bengal Cavalry. Tho services rendered by theso men can 
scarcely^ exaggerated, but their numbers were insufficient to 
effectively followup a victory. It would have boon easy for 
him, y uh the foreo at his disposal, to boat tho pseudo Nazim or 
his lieutenant; but a barren victory—a victory wlii<*h could 
not bo efficiently followed up—would be useless." Tho Govern¬ 
ment and the Commander-in-Ohief were equally alive to tho 
necessity that Franks should bo supplied with ho: semen in suf¬ 
ficient numbers, and they did all that secinod to 
them possible under the circumstances. But the 10 1» supplied, 
supply could only proceed by detachments. The fbst of there, 


WNisr^y. 
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mjposed of two squadrons of the Bays, and four horse artillor 
guns, was despatched from Allahabad on the 20th of Jam" 
to reinforce him. 

As soon as he heard that cavalry were on their way«v^ 
him, Franks (21st January) moved forward 
f- : vard m0Ve3 hisl®ft column, numbering fourteen hundred m\. c 
of whom eight hundred w r ere Nipalese, and si -• 
gens, to Sikandra, seven miles from Sarann. He found that 
Fazal Azim, with eieht thousand men and fourteen guns, was 
still at that place." Fazal Azim heard at the same time of the 
arrival at Sikandra of General Franks. The country all about 
Saniun being open, ho broke up his camp that night and 
advanced to Nasratpur, a very strong position, 
The enemy held then by an ally, an influential talukdai , 
a tro r. g C posUion . Beni Bahadur Singh. In this position, extremely 
strong by nature, and the approach to which had 
been rendered more difficult by art, the two friends hoped 
to ho able to give a good account of any assailant, even though 
that assailant should he British. 

Franks learned next morning of the retreat of the rebels. 

Ho could not attack them at once, for his cavalry 
Franks waits lor had not come up, and ho had directed them 
i»i& cavalry, t(: join him at S ; kandra. The day of the 22nd, then, 
was de voted to preparing for the move, which 
ho thought would scarcely be delayed beyond the morrow. 
Franks meanwhile gathered all the information possible regard¬ 
ing tho enemy’s position, and, whilst r oeivirtg this, lie erected 
a kind of stockade, or fortified enclosure, there to have his 


baggage whilst he should march on tho enemy. 

In this way 1 the day passed, azpu sly towards tho closing 
hours, for tin sun set, and m cavalry appeared. 
v»uicii i.rriveg. At last, ul ut eight o’clock, they arrived, accom¬ 
panied by four horse artillery guns, fh re was 
m* more hesitation. Next morning Frank: sent his men in two 
agai 1 i ly. W strength the position did 

not stop them; Nipalese rivalled European. With the loss 
of only six men sh c htly wounded, tlie stronghold 
i r .nkti au-u i:a r/uB captured ; the rebels hastily fleeing to sr.vo as 
aij<i brat; the many 0 f their guns as possible. T wo of these 
were captured ; but tho density of the jungle, in 
(he first, inidancc, ami the difficult, nature of tho grunnd beyond 
lie io.ng b , in the s < and, groaEy nq ded tho action of tho 
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cavalry, and the rebels, acquainted with the b.V"P a ’ 

' ’c to carry the remainder across the Omlk frontier. 

vfter the action, Franks was forced, in obedience Tb? cavalry pent 
orders, to his regret, to send back the cava i \ back, to Allahabad. 

Having destroyed the rebel stronghold, I ranks moved 
iaraun, re-established tho civil authorities in the ;V;in ,. stnove! . to 
lietricts bordering on Allahabad, and then ie- * 11( , ( , uiih frontier 
turned to B&dlapur, preparatory to an advance by at siagramio, 
Snltdnpur on Laklmao. Thenco ho moved eig ‘ , , , 

miles in advance to Singrarmiu, close to the tron ’ ’ ' 

await the action of Jang Bahadur, on bis ugh , a - ■ i ,. 

We have seen how the arrival of Rowcroft at Goxa.d^ 
on the 19th February had loosened the banns of the £*»*«»«* 
Nip&l Maharajah. Franks set out the same ; c 
Hullanpur. 'L'ho distance was thirty-three mi.« s, b 6 ‘ 

portion of it was occupied by tho rebels. 1 ieir auv. I , ’ 
Chanda, thirteen miles from Singramau, was jp* au 1 ; siniLis 

thousand men, of whom two tlions- nd five hundret " e c . 1 
trained by British officers; and another strong corps ot ten 
thousand men lav within a few miles ot ■'•mni. „ • 

Franks, I have said, marched on the 19th from Singramau. 
His plan was to move rapidly and detea.- u. 


rapidly ana — Herwohoa 

enemy's forces in detail, and lie carried out cim 
programme to the letter. Reaching Chanda a »ou 
igl o'clock in the morning ‘ , .ml the pk •" 0 P . , 7 

the rebel cor,s I have all uly mentioned. This «™, eight 
thousand strong, had eight guns, a good posi io > 
incentive to mako a sturdy resistance. c "' 

mandv r. a civil ollicer, named Banda ILuhui, ia ’ s 
patched voi yearly that morning express 

to his chief, the pseudo N.i/im, Melmdi Huson. i aun ;; - l “ 
of the approach of tic British, and begging i 1 Vonbl 

with his following of ton thousand men to 'MU 4 '- 
lie resist but for three hours* that suppoi _ j 1 

But tho impetuous onslaught of tho Brii.sh a >d h*puh.se 
was not to he withstood even for three hours. Sipu 113 


Proof cUtHgs 
of tho enemy 


* F r&nka 

bom four trained regiments were tbow^butby 
•were there only to give way, almost without a st. ■ u - • 

effort. After a contest, which did not t!> m ’ 
a single man, Chnudi was occupied, and the .norny »»- 1 

Buod'three miles either to Rampum. 


UlNlSty 
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:t Kdmpura Franks halted—only for two hours. Ho had 
lecome aware that the reinfqfcemonts under Mehndi Hur 


*8L 


were on their way, and he had made up his mind to deal tv 
thorn before they should recover from the panic which t 
defeat of the Chanda forco would certainly inspire. He toe 
..., .. ground, then, to the left, and occupied the villa-- 
ii' in. 1 of Ham’rpur. Mehndi Ilusen was in full march fox 
Chanda when he learned from some fugitives of the 
del-.at of his lieutenant. Surprised as ho was, he still hoped to 
retrieve the day. After a short halt for reflection, he made a 
circuit, and, as the shades of evening were falling, ho appeared 
on the left rear of Franks’s position. But Franks was not so 
to he caught. At onco changing front, he dashed at the rebels, 
•surprised, when they had hoped to surprise, they made hut the 
semblance of resistance, and then fled in disorder. Owing to 
tho lateness of tho hour, Franks pursued them hut a short 
distance: ho (lien bivouacked on tho ground ho had occupied 
before the action. 1 


Hie loss of the allies in these two actions amounted to only 
eleven wounded—a proof of the slightness of tho i 
Sotii sides, distance. That of the enemy cannot he accurately 
computed; hut the speed of their flight and tho 
paucity of cavalry with tho victors would induco the belief that 
it. was not conquerable. 

The p- .uizim rallied his forces at Warf, intent on re- 

Importanre.o new . iu £ t] '° struggle. Between the contending 
ixithpnrti^ armies and Sultanpur was a very strong fort sur- 
rounded by a jungle, and completely commanding 
XT . tL dies to that town--tho fort of Budhayan.’ 

c . was thoi oughly well aw.,re of tho importance 

o this ],'• ltion, and he resolved to secure it. But Franks 
possessed .i knowledge not inferior and a determination 
at least equal. Ho possessed, too, this advantage, that at 
llama-pur he occupied a positiou from which he could deal a 
h ow at any enemy who should attemj r to attack Budhayan from 
vvlin - 1 he Aiwim did, nevertheless, make the attempt, and in 
ft manner which entitled him to some consideration as o, rrcjurral 
It was far from his desire to encounter the Fnglish in the plain! 
Ihe recollection of tho battle of tho previous day was stvoi- • 
within him. But lie was anxious to mislead his enemy and 
gain a post from which ho could defy him. 

L :t he failed. IJo wli.it ho would, Franks always pul himself 
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it came to 


in way. After a long day of manoeuvring, 
this,—that the army which was ready to ng a Fn mke out- 
battle would gain Budhayan. The Nazim won <- ^ 1 maoauivres 

everything but that. Frants would do ever} tho azm, 

including that. The greater daring gained the clay, 
and on the afternoon of the 21st Franks occupied Aeshon^ 
fortress. The Nazim, baffled, though not disum » » c 

long detour, and turning the town of Snltaiipui, •! 

position at Badslaihganj, two miles beyond it, iea y 
ttiero to dispute tho further progress oi the allies, 
on this point, ho rallied all his scattered partisans, 
and the troops of Banda Husen. Here, too, hoi nas 
joined by Mirzd Gaffur Beg, a general ot ar i m t a nr ma0 
under the ex-king of Oudh, who had been sent 
fur the express purpose of assuming the .. . - . 

back Franks. He assumed the command, hut ho 

W FrS”k«a MM .t B.dhSjan on tko 22nd to anoit tl.c 
arrival of the Labor Light Horse and the la »» 
cavalry, urgently required and anxiously expedtc ». 

But, as these had not arrived on tho early morning 

>f the 23rd, he felt constrained to act without Biem. 

’ - .- - - of that 


who takes up 
a strong 
position near 
SnlUftpor. 


Tranks is 
constrained 
to act with¬ 
out cavalry. 


Ho set out, then, at 6 o’clock in the morning 

day, to attack the enemy. , fnrnmiA.'Mp 

The position which Gaffur Beg occupied was very formidable. 

It may thus lo described. His whole T he potion 

protected by a deep and winding null th, v nwn oni or-Kn 

into the Gfiintf. Tho main body extended in a „• Suiuanu*. 
line, a mile and a half in length, in tho plain beliim 
that nullah, the loft resting on the Sult..npur b iz. , - 

placed behind the r -wd lines of the pohee lattal.on; the ight 
by a range ot ow hillocks m^vanoe * 
and strong masonry buildings of b:. a g J . 

which covered his front was crossed by the to 

Lakhnao, and which Franks must trave^e. To y ' . 

movement, Gaffur Beg placed his principal bn Kij ^ 1 t] 

The rest of his guns wero distributed along Ins thieo 

boin" posted in tho village near tho ba/ cvr o*. n* ( -. , ’ 

six in the masonry buildings of Bad hub : nij on his i 'g • 
Formidable tliougli the position was, lt J !a '' ° 110 '*= 

Tt could bo turned on its right. The road lroni Iudarwt , 
Allahabad to Lakhnao, to tho south- west, cress*.d 



position. 
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nullah at a point out of reach of the enemy’s firo, anil leil 
to ground behind their right. Gaffur Beg had forgotten.this, 
for he he pushed neither cavalry nor scouts in that direction. 
Franks inarched, as I have said, at 6 o’clock in the morning. 

At about 0 o’clock, or a few minutes after, his 
Franks de- advance guard, composed of the twenty-five mounted 

Aroint of ™ en of t i 1 T ° 10th F 00t > aiid thirty-eight men of the 
1 / Banaras Horse, which constituted his only cavalry, 
caught, sight of tho enemy’s outposts on the nullah. 
Franks at once halted his force. He had detected 
the weak point in the position of tho enemy, and had resolvt 1 
to profit by it. 

Feigning a front attack, occupying the enemy by a demon¬ 
stration which had all the appeal a nee of being real, 
.suulnpur. lie movcd llis infantry and light guns obliquely to 
the left, and seized tho Allahabad load. The feigned 
attack so completely concentrated upon it all the attention of 
tiie enemy, that they heeded not tho movement of the infantry 
brigades, and those brigades had reached a position completely 
in rear of the enemy’s right before the latter had the smallest 
‘ uspicion that they were not in front of them. Their surprise, 
when the Anglo-Indian force deployed and attacked, may bo 
Mrnised. In vain did they attempt to rectify the error, to 
brii._ their guns round to the new frontit was too late. The 
English pu'hed forward with a decision I hat allowed no time to 
i mpair mistakes. In advance even of tho .skirmishers, a gallant 
oflicc-r of Engineers, who lnd during tho siego of Lakhnao 
t rendered the most splendid service, Maclcod Inner, 
tune. secured the first hostile gun, as tho rebels were 
abandoning it.. Falling buok from this, tho rebels 
l a 11 icd round another gun further hack, from which the shut 
Ao dd, in anot! < r instant, have ploughed through the advancing 
columns. Mir bod limes noticed tho danger. He novor stoppel 
to cunsidor, but gall-ping up, alone and unsupported, he shot 
tl gunner as ho ■■ s al utio apply tho match, .aiid remainin'" 


HU epkmild 
gallantry. 


Jum. 


undaunted at 
lock in on \vh 
kept the arii 
The Brit If 1 ! line tin 


po Q t, 1 he mark lor a hundred match - 
we in fib elf ertd in nome adjoining hubs, 
1! cry i non at hay till hr ini a nee reached 
1 ) swept on, and its loft soon reached the 


l . r this splendid act M -_ko<l 1 mes—wbo, happily, still survive^— 
i. \ Vac Vi •(<••: 
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ad to Lakhnao. A minute later and it had captured the 
central battery. Franks himself, cap in hand,led the jskinniskeis 
of the 10th Foot right np to the guns, which the enemy s gnnneis 
served to the last, dying at their posts. After this, ihe battle 
was over. Fugitives in vast numbers, who had left 
behind them twenty guns (one 32-pounder, two enemy 
24-pounders, two 18-pounders, four 12 -pounders, one defraud, 
0 -pounder, and ten smaller pieces), their camp, their 
baggage, and their ammunition, covered the plains, followed by 
the British horsemen and the infantry. How many 61 them 
were killed or wounded it is impossible to record. “Had the 
Labor Light Horse and Path&ns reached me six 
hours sooner,” wrote Franks, “ when the whole plain fra ii< t eni- 
was covered with fugitives, whom the utmost efforts jfj J v r a , (k 

of my infantry could not overtake, their loss would of cavalry, 
have been considerablj' heavier.’* The casualties on 
1 he side of tlio British amounted to two kill *d and five wounded. 
The cavalry referred to—augmenting the cavalry forco under 
Franks to six hundred sabres-—arrived on the ground shortly 
after the action was over. 

The next morning Franks was joined by the Jahmdhw 
' avalrv.* This body of horse, raised on the Gui lo 
principle under the auspices of Colonel Lake, Deputy ^ r i \ r b r J ) v0 
Oomlniesioner ot Jalandhar, only a few months action, 
before, and equipped and drilled by Lieutenant 
Aikrnau, had marched from the Satlaj to j 1 ' 1 uks in an 

incredibly short space of time—tho last n. rci cover¬ 
ing forty miles. “I did not expect you t*• r a fort¬ 
night,” exclaimed Franks, as ho welcomed Aikuaan: 

■“had I known you would Lave been hero, I would 
any cost have postponed the ac tion.” It will bo 
seen tluu, though too lato to share in the battle of Suliayyur, 
Ail, a an was to inaugurate tin; arrival of his new levies by an 
action not yielding in brilliancy to any performed in the 
campaign. 

The road to Lakhnao vas now apparently open, and there 
seemed little chance of any further opposition being 
offered. But on the early morning of the 1 st March, of a Aii'ita' J 
Aikman, who had t een posted ior the night thn 
miles in advance of the camp ith a hundred of his men 


Aikman Joins 
v. ith the 
Jalandhar 
cavalry. 


This regiment was Mibse<pi< Btlv RjsorLd Liu the 3rd Sikh Cnvulry. 
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earned that a tody of five hundred rebel infantry, two 
hundred cavalry, and two guns, under a noted rebel" chief, 
Mansab Ali, who had long evaded pursuit, occupied a position 
ibree miles off the high road, on tho banks of the Gumti. This 
was quite enough for Aikman. Despatching a trooper to Franks, 
begging him to send up in support tho cavalry and the guns, 
he led his men to the spot, charged the enemy, totally defeated 
them, killed more than a hundred of them, and drove tho 
survivors into and across the Gumtf, capturing the two guns.' 
This gallant and successful charge was made under every dis¬ 
advantage of broken ground, and partially under the flanking 
lir • of a hostile fort. Nothing could exceed tho splendid daring 
displayed by Aikman on this occasion. For some time ho was 
at sword’s point with several rebels at the same time, and from 
one of them ho received a severe sabre-cut across the face. The 
cool and resolute courage with which he continued to fmht 
inspired his men with tho supremo resolution which caused the 
combat to terminate in the successful manner I have described. * 
The cavalry and the guns arrived after the fight was over. 

After this crowning event of his victorious march, Franks 
pushed on, and, on the morning of the 4th, reached a mosque a 
mile beyond tho town of Amethi, eight miles from Lakhnao. 
He had received orders from tho Cummander-in-Chief to advance. 
Learning, however, that the fort > f Daurav.t, two miles to tho 
right of 'he road, was occupied by a large body of tho rebels 
with two guns, Franks, apprehensive that that body, if un¬ 
molested, might annoy his long train of baggage, resolved to 
drive them out. 

The resolution in itself was perfectly sound, but tho mode in 
which it was carried out lc ft much to he desired. 
Against tho fort Frauks detached, with a body of 
cavalry, only two horse artillery guns. In vain did 
Havelock protest, as far as ho could protest, urging tho general 
to use the two 24-pounder howitzers which were available. 
Pranks was obstinate. The result was that the two horse 
artillery guns, moved up successively to four hundred, three 
hundred, and even two hundred yards of tho fort, failed to 
breach the walls or to silence the matchlock fire of tho rebels, 
oubse^uen T y tho 24-pounder howitzers were brought up, the 


* LicuUoiont, afterward Lieutenant-Colonel, Aikn.an received tho Victoria. 
Cro;-fl for tide gallant act. lie died in ihc autumn of 1^S8. 
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j>x^i4r defences were forced, and the hostile guns wore captured; 
hut tho rebels barricaded themselves in a house guarded by a 
massive gate, and still bade defiance to the Biitish. I ho shot 
from one of their own guns which had been turned against this 
making no impression upon it, and a fire kindled againt it pro¬ 
ducing no effect, and tho only engineer officer, Macleod Innes, 
having been severely wounded while trying to burst the gate 
open, Pranks determined to withdraw. The force then resumed 
its march and joined Sir Colin tho same evening.* 

This was the last action which signalised Franks’s successful 
march from the borders of eastern to central Oudli. 

Ho joined Sir Colin on tho night of the 4th March, 
having, in thirteen days, marched a hundred and campaign, 
thirty miles, beaten an enemy immensely superior in 
tour general actions, and captured thirty-four pieces of ordnance, 
with the small loss of thirty-seven officers and men killed and 
wounded. Such leading needs no comment. Franks was known 
as on o of the best regimental officers in tho British army. Th'n 
short campaign stamped him as qualified to take very high 
: ’anlc among its generals. Tho repulse at Daurard was little 
more than an accident, arising from over-confidence. 

It is true he was well supported. In Captain, now Sir Henry, 
Havelock, ho had an Assistant Adjutant-General, Havc!ock 
who combined to a vigorous frame an ardent love of 
bis profession and a clear head, able to detect, the w'cak points 
of an enemy’s position, and to devise the means oi profiting by 
bis faults. Havelock was a born general, and, possessing as he 
did tho entire confidence of Franks, his intuition may 1 ^dis¬ 
cerned in every action but ono of this short campaign. That 
one was tho last. Against the attack wfftli in sufficient m< an s, 
• v hon sufficient means were available, Havelock protested .with 
dl the energy of his nature. Iiad his advice been followed, the 
great opportunity which had been in the ' rasp of Franks would 
not have keen denied him. 

But there was another gentleman attach' d to Frank s staff, 
whoso services deserve special mention. 1 allude F pr , rid 
Mr. Patrick Carnc<rv\ of tho uncovenanted service. urncpy. 


* It waB hi Keved that ; his check had important corucqucTieeB for Franks. 
Ho had been fc«. leeted by bir Colin In command tho cor ;>* d'amve which v m 
■ > act n the left l ank - i tho liiirotf; hot who:*, it U caul. Sir Coliu lu ard of 
tho nlap un t 1 face he hod received at Dauran., he a truck his name oul and 
iubetitutcu that of Outrnm. 
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'ho son of a general officer in - the service of the Company, 
l atrick Carnegy had wanted the interest which in those days 
was required to obtain for a man a commission in the military 
seivice. J.'oiced to becomo a civilian in the uncovenanted 
grade, Carnegy had brought to the performance of his duties 
an intelligence, an industry, aud a zeal which would have 
won ms spurs m any profession. lie worked his wav up 
steadily. He gained the confidence of the Government and the 
attention of the people. His tact and judgment enabled him to 
steer clear through every crisis. In Franks’s camp he had charge 
of tlio intelligence department, and in this office his knowledge 
of the people, their language and their customs, made him 
in valuable. Brought constantly into connection with Havolock 
who was scarcely less distinguished as a linguist, a desire to 
attain the same ends in the same plain straightforward manner 
brought about an intimate friendship, in itself most advan¬ 
tageous to the public service.* “ His information regarding tho 
enemy has proved so correct,” wrote General Franks, “ that on 
it alone the whole of my operations might have been planned : 
ho has always accompanied mo in tho field, and assisted in 
carrying orders under tho heaviest lire.” Another non-military 
Venable? gentleman, Mr. \ enables, whose services will be 
more specially referred to further on, rendered 
splendid service in this campaign. Colonel Longden, of the 
iongden 10th Toot, showed, too, special qualifications for the 
Service in which was employed, that of com¬ 
manding tho advanced guards of marksmen and light guns. 

The troops led by these men from tho eastern side of the 
province have at last been brought to the scene of action, their 
I ..rt. in which is to be so brilliant. But before I narrate their 
deed 1 , or the deeds of their comrades now marching frou 
Kinhpfir, it is fit that I should briefly toll how 
ni»etory Out ram had borne his part in the period which had 


rcv' rta to 


Out ram. 


- v ia.il 'U HUM I 

elapsed since the Commander-in Chief, on tho 20th 

/ * * A^ v I «• T-t /•! in'! , . i 1 ‘ * • > 


November, had entrusted to his untiring energy the 
safe keeping of the Alambdgh, and to his watchful eye a super 
er Lakhnao. 


\ r i« 


* In gubsoqtu nt yeam Mr. Carnegy rose as high in the aervioe as it was 
] v : 1 - aa . ^’“^venaiikMl officer to rise lh»\ be hud a commission, or 
i.u.i i:. on tried tile tovil bunco, there is scarcely am position in India to 
Vv!. ich he might not have attained. lie died about four )c;irs ago. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OUTRAM AT THE ALAMDAGH. 

Jn the second chapter of this book,* I stated that on tho 26tli 
November Sir Colin Campbell, marching with his largo convoy 
to Kdnhpur, had left to occupy the Alambagh and to threaten 
baklinao, until ho should return, Major-Gener.il Sir James 
Outram, with a force of between tliroo and four thousand men 
°f all arms, and twenty-five guns and howitzers, f As the 
period of Sir Colin Campbell’s return is now approaching, it 
lii fit that I should relate how Outram and his gallant warriors 
I'ad comported themselves during the more than three months 
, fich intervened between tho departure and the return of the 
^ °nimander-in-Chiof. 

i’ho Alambdgh, “ tho Garden of the World,” was one of tho 
v °yal gardens, being a square of five hundred yards, 

^closed by a wall about nine feet high, and entered Tho Xum- 
b y hand some gateway. Tu the centre was a ba « h * 

doublo-storied garden-houso of masonry. The 
o^-rden had been full of fruit trees; but these had beon cut 
down, and all traces of them had disappeared. Tho wall, on 
*ho city side, had boon strengthened by a strong ramp of earth ; 
nl an interior earthen ramp or traverse ha.l been thrown all 
uid the centre building to protect it from tin enemy’s fire. 
3 II-formed earthen bastions had been created at each angle, 


11 Page 155. 

t Tho European force consisted of three hundred a 1 thirty-two artiih ry- 
n , two hundri d i,\d ni j tty-two cavalry, two thousand B-wn hundred an ) 
'enty-one infantry; tho Naiiye, of a hui.dred and light artiUcrviik.i, 
vciity-tcvon cave. 1 , y, and eight hundred t*ud sixty-tv. > infantry, or \n all 
hit thousand four hundred and forty-two. But, of these, five hundred and 
were detached to the Banin bridge. Thu infantry reg. : :--.*.ds were tl • 
dh, the udth, do 84 1 h, tho 138th, (lie 90th, tin 1st Mndr &3 hmdlitix tho 
'irdzpdr Ucgim ut, the 27 th Madras Native Infantry, and tin Madras 
tappers. 
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and the face of the enclosure next the road was protected by a 
ditch. It lay on the right of the high road coming from 
Kanhpur, at a distance of about two miles from the outskirts of 
the city of Lakhnao. 

Outram did not occupy the Alambagh with his main force. 

Holding it with a small detachment and a few guns, 
Position ^ he pitched Ids camp in the open, about half a mile 
outran!’ b7 behind it. Tie thus occupied a position across the 
road, extending to the right, and left on either side ; 
on the right as far as the fort of Jalalabad, and covered on all 
points by batteries, trenches, and abattis; on one or two by 
some happily situated swamps. 

Tho artificial defences X have indicated were not thrown up 
at once, they were developed as the energy of the 
T ^’:cmy enemy showed them to be required. But that enemy 
heartened by had received a lesson so severe in the storming of 
?drawo/ ul Sikandarbdgh and of. the Slidh Najaf, and in tho 
bombardment of the Kaisarbagh, that several days 
elapsed ere he ventured to show himself on the track of the 
conqueror who had robbed him of his prey. Nor was it till 
the early days of December that any indications of life or 
movement whatever were visible on bis part. But on tho 2nd 
December it became apparent that lie had recovered heart, and 
that ho was preparing an attempt to dislodge Outram. 

Tho British right, renting on tho fort of Jalalabad, was 
tolerably secure. The leader of tho robols, the 
famous Maulavf, known as Ahmad Shah, far from 
meditating an attack in that quarter, had devised a 
plan, not at all despicable had it been carried out 
with sufficient force and with energy, whereby 
amusing the whole front of the British, he should suddenly tu 
their loft, and, pouncing on tho Banni bridge, hem them 
between two firos. 

j. , vcrjr g The number in which the Maulavi prepared 

ufidenec, execute this plan indicated a i*eturn of confident 
SX&r* nis men began, in tho first week of December, 
their pirn. throw up batteries in front of tho British le 

When these were completed, they proceeded to extend the 
towards their proper left, opposite the right centre of th* 
British. Whilst these works v ere in progress, they threat* neu 
the British position, skirmishing up to within grape distune: 
hut. always muling their attacks in front. They repeated the:-. 


"1 heir lender 
deviaeg a 
skilful t.lan 
to exf.cl 
Outram. 
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the rebels attack outram. 


\rai Uu ^l,Dm gunners of Outram’s force c;.me to look for- 
A t i a Y? lly VJsitation as a matter of course, 
mast- ™§ 1, ,, OU t ^ 10 , 22u< ^ December, the robels (brow oil' tbe 
thr'v *i J1 ) U a^^mptecl to carry out the programme 
f, f , la ' t raw11 1! P- They sent a detachment of Tiio rob. i, 
fo r .!r Saad luf aatry, four bundr. d cavalry, and 
Badri?n n + Sj t? marci ^ y villages of Gail f and 
t 0 °, and there, in the rear of the British force, 

Kanhpur ’ themselves > s °vering the communications with 

it rnio°l t \ " WaS ? n(i » had it been as skilfully executed, 

tw^i i r° ^r at] y embarrassed the British. But, 
to f)ZZ? i 02 ?. 1 * was executed, it had been betrayed 
niald ! V 11 ]) y his S P 1CS - Possessing thus the inesti- ' rayed to 
e!nfiir , :u v 1 ail / a o e °t complete acquaintance with his 1 lllr<l!U * 
a ' -aim f S I csl S ns > Outram determined to play their own game 
;,iTunip (lf ; l0ln V a 1 nd T l, wber f as th ey were trying to sevor his com- 
thoin (.iv'f Kanhpur, ho determined to see if he could cut 

ip! 1 olt hoin Lakhnao. 

t he vi]U U ' la ® et ^? n lho aight of the 21st December, reached 
tyotwe J&l au £’ occupying a position 

tbe 
i off 

* - - >^cvxjl uv/o*i»ion was but 

p J , 0 i rom tho Dilkusha, which had, since 
8 ^ Ur gents U8 <b) i )artuiv? keen strongly re-occupied by the in- 

ou ^ *? 10 l! ' b °} s so encamped, Outram slarted vm*v early 
StS?i a “r n f °i tho 22nd > a force consisting ' 3 

Iv Y 'icd and ■ titry, under ° u ‘™* 

Sfe h "" dM \ ** ninety, cavalry, ****-> 

Olnberiq J A*t i” 'i I SO i‘'i alld >lx y-I>0'i*i.:. uns, under Captain 
againv- il t da - v ^ roa ccamo upon them. Sending nis centre 

Gaili. doubh r nn Xm^.ck"’ hiS ^ h ° tlr ° V ° ,he,n from 


from T • ’ ,U position they wore not finite out 
balf 


Tht* rebels 
try to stiver 


from r nil* imsinrm umy wore not quite cut off Outram 
half c . v,1 , na °> for t1ie left of tbeir iiositi, 

V 4 ^ 1 * a mile -nrii i , 1 , . , 


immunlca- 
t. ms. 


Y r 


scar.-nKr ..** ” .. - n Badrup. Surprised, the rebels 

' ; , attempted romstanoo as these mancouvreswer* being 

pW 1 v i Y ]n - ;t thcil f “«‘ g™ ned an (e- 
j... . ,i ‘ U lup . tinted again attacked ll • and «nj <ni-< 

': V'' ,ntr 'r 1 hn, i' u ' ! ‘ 'ilcir Jr. Id. Tin v ’ ™ • 

jfei ' "’m h;, ° ( ’ f fo 

Dor tho'n i 1 f C l ’ 1 ! rsn . lt lhc n cease,i, ami m suffioient tinio 

VoClv. W 1 the ’" a: arm )> Ucaring the 


the Dil k 


then 
k on tho 
iu suffioiont 
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ar, wore crowding from the Dilkusha to retrieve the day. 
They arrived in time only to receive their beaten comrades. 
The loss of the rebels exceeded fifty killed. That of Outram 
amounted to two killed and some eight or ten wounded* 

This repulse considerably checked the enemy’s ardour, and 
r during the three weeks that followed they but onco 
weekv com- made a manifestation of attack. On this occasion 
fhc-'-urthey confined themselves to a long cannonade, in- 
«.ftheki-u effective against the British position, but too suc¬ 
cessful in killing a most prominent artillery officer, 
Lieutenant D. Gordon. Nothing further occurred till the 12th 
.January. But on that day the rebels made a supreme effort 
for victory. 

Circumstances seemed to favour them. They were well 
served by their spies, and they had learned that ojn 
•,ulearning the 8th January Outram had weakened his force by 
ti.at outram f our hundred and fifty infantry, eighty cavalry, and 
in* force. four guns, detached to protect a convoy ot empty 
carls—to be laden and returned—lie was sendin g 
into Kdhnpur, 

A rebel partisan, named Mansab Ali, was at this time in the 
district, in communication with the main body off 
fieAsor»j for the Lakhnao rebels. Tho task had been assigned 1 o 
t’hTforce? 8 him to hover about the main line of British commu¬ 
nication, and to harass and, when possible, to cut off 
mi iall detachments and convoys. It had become' known to 
Outram that, early in January this man had received < m ' l- li¬ 
able reinforcements from Lakhnao. Hence it was that Ik- 
had d- tached i large covering party with the convoy I have 
alluded to. 

The Lakhnao rebels waited till they believed that the convoy 
am! its escort bad reached K&nhpur. They then, on the morn¬ 
ing of the 12th January, nado their long-meditated attack* 
They cam-', out in force—to the number, it is estimated, of 
thirty thousand. Massing this large bod} T opposite 
^ the extreme left of Outram’s position, they gradually 
extended so as to face his front and liis left flank, 
thus covering nearly six miles of ground. Threaten¬ 
ing with their left, their right centre and right advanced to tho 
real attack. 

Outram wait- ’ till t v me uy’s movement should take somo 
form. Jlu allowed them, idierdv.ro, t- extend - 


The rcbo 
m&Vfi iLu 
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round his left flank. But the moment their advance was 
sufficiently pronounced he dealt, with rapidity, the 
counter blow ho kept ready fur delivery. Forming ^?™ 3lli3 
Bp his two brigades, the one consisting of seven pianB. 
hundred an 1 tliii ioen, the other of seven hundred and 
thirty-three European troops, to face the frunt attack ol the 
enemy, he directed tho ever-daring Olpherts to t iko fcBr uorso 
artillery guns, and, supported by a detachment of the ^Blitaiy 
Train, "to dash at the overlapping right of the enemy, ihe 
protection of tho rear of tho position in case it shouM be 
threatened, was confided to tho volunteer and native cavalry. 

With the dash and energy eminently characteristic or the 
'han, Olpherts took out his guns at a gallop, 

‘hd, pushing to the front, opened tiro on tho rebel .J ;^ v ^ ny % 3 
hiasses just as they had begun the second overlap! ung righi. 
Movement, to gain tho rear of the British position. 

The vigorous assault made by Olpherts nnnpletoly di. coneertc 
them. Renouncing their turning efforts, they fled in contusion 
uud dismay. t ,, 

Whilst Olpherts was thus delivering a decisive blow on the 
extreme right, a i\ pulse, scarcely less signal, had . 
been inflicted upon the rebel troops opposed to the * c ‘ 
British left centre. T ’ 


^‘/usmot't centre. Thcsoadvanced with c msiclevable 
B jurit into a grovo of trees in front of the picker commanded by 
B'aptain Down, of tho Madras Fusiliers, and usually occupied hy 
Bbu. Dowm allowed them to come rather near; then, dashing 
a t thorn with the bayonet, drove them back with loss. Whilst 


tho enemy were thus being repulsed in theii attacks on the lett 
ail( l the left cenire, thev had not been idle oi the British right. 

^ri-. !.. .. . i t ■> • - * 1 i* 1 4-1 !. ivf ? if . 


Th 


ais part of the British line was covered by the iort of Jala¬ 
labad, upon which some rough repairs ha ' been executed, and ic 
considered comparatively unavailable Knowing thi-, and 


dee 


l « lOfliJ. v uu.l . viuuwi • ..o • 

ming it probable that because tho fort was considered strong 
H Winn-; i jo thcicfore weakly garrisoned, the rebel leader, whilst 
threaten in , as we have seen, the left, and making on that u>o 
a noisy demonstration, hud quietly m l a largo body ot 
tn fan try against the placet connecting the right with Jula- 
Btb ld, and, bringing their three guns o the front, opened upon 
th&t picket a heavy fire. But here, too, Outr un w;i e ual to 
io occasion. Bringing to tlx* front, from the left <d th-' right 
*ado, detachments of the 5th Fusiliers and BrasyerV mUIih, 
two guns of M - ' bullock batt ery, L • t *ok up a position which 
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him the riglit flank of the enemy, and (hen opened upon 
that flank. T1 10 effect was instantaneous."* The rebels 
abandoned (.he advanced position, evacuate 1 the vil¬ 
lage they had occupied, and, though for a time they 
continued tho fire from their guns, their practice was bud, and 
caused no damage. 

Simultaneously with the attack just described, the enemy 
advanced against the Alambagh, and established 
themselves in a thick cover close to that enclosure. 
From this, about 12 o’clock, they advanced into tho 
open. Here, however, thoy became exposed to a 
heavy file from Maude’s guns and riflemen, and were soon 
driven back. 


Ootram foils 
their left, 


and they are 
driven back 
from the 
Alambagh, 


By 4 o’clock in the afternoon tho rebels were in full retreat 
and the rebels 011 sides. Their losses must, have been con- 
fail back. siderable. Ou train’s amounted, on that day, to only 
three wounded. 

The serious manner in which the rebels were affected by 
their repulse and their losses was manifested in a 
ry curious manner. The natives of India arc 
■ the peculiarly influenced by religious influences. They 
believe in fortunate days and periods—days and 
periods peculiarly auspicious for produc ing certain results. It 
happened that the most learned pandit in Lakhnao had declared 
un the 12th January that, unless tho British were driven from 
their position within eight days from that period, they never 
would be expelled ; and, moreover, that the period in question, 
from the 12th to tho 20th inclusive, was peculiarly favourable 
to effecting their expulsion. In consequence of this prophecy, 
it had Leon resolved by tho rebels to give the British no rest 
throughout the p riod indicated. 


But, when the attack, prepared with so much foresight, and 
delivered with all tho skill of which they were capable, failed, 
their spirits sank to zero; and, in spite of the pandit, they 
remained quiescent on the 13th and two following da^ s. Nor 
was it till the ]<‘>th that they made th< : r .second attempt. 

But though they made no attack on the British position, they 
did attempt to intercept tho convoy. The active 
w^ath, aJi d determined Maulavi had sworn that lie would 
capture the convoy and ride back into Lakhn; 
tli rough the British camp. He left Lakhnao with a consider 
force without baggage, on the night of the 11th, lamed 
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. . » which ho could 

British camp, and took up a position r Aj no . scem ed to 

advantageously pounce on the convoy. , ? towards the 

favour him. A violent dust-storm was blowing ^ 

direction whence the convoy was »PP T ^Si.|ence baffle h§m. 
had no warning. But again did Outram - l that e ral. 

Reports as to the Maulavi’s movements had Attack, 

and he, not ing how tho weather seem ^ detachment of the 
ordered out Olphorts wuh two guns • ' BU p s0 , iUcn tly sup- 

Military Titain, on tho road to Lanm. JL T , ; , t teiy and tho 
Ported this small body with the rest of « an / thc 9 0th 
Military Train, a detachment of Males non., 

in dungor. Ho p«-=4 «* ***« 5 “* “ 

dashing leader, was ready in resource, to *4^ 

act as circumstances might require. I a i*-’ 

the enemy till ho. came in the open, and tbenop ] ; 

on them and killed or dispersed them. Ike Man 

"ESfont“nT^rorteTerbnUvoon 1»* » ^ 

the convey returned with supplies to J lcA 

force was thus increased again by a.« officers » rr,vi- - 1 

men. No attack was anticipatedI, and ^ ^ tho 
were about to unpack and distnbu . j. tho ono my made 
private stores am veil, when, about • ’ >.i . ; ouarding a 

a Sudden and very formidable attook t®* J aUUb f d and the 
hattory in tho process of erection, between oa 


in tho | roct-ss oi enrcuuu, t 

ann> iNo «*uns wore mounted Lore, all< P 1C , An*tuckon 
t,l tognll back on «**£*-*• ' ' ' 


ad to tan oacn ™ . T . 

form had no sooner been given than^ ^ 

JikTfts, ready for any.emergency to flight 
md, rallying b, ; *«** PVJ.JJV the imaginary costume o( 
aid captured their loader, attired mt }m ; Bra hmau, very 
ho god UamimdnA Ho tinned o ^ loss was r evere, 

nfluential with his countrymen. . f or several hours 

On the left the rebels confined tliems 

w 1 t „„ Oia nosiiion Their at iU 1 .a,tn< ll „u xiiat on tiie 
I a cannonade on tuo I - • . ,. 0 med specially i,n 

it ranged along the whole front, -‘^»ea ■ X Q 
direotod against the woket ocouW»nga^ djg. ccune ni very 
the extreme left. Their grape am- • • - . . 

ttucb at this point, Luo boyoudjiM^V 


tUa form of ttio motth') • 
• IT imimao, Uie duly wtu> taws jie 
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u thousand yards of the British front, only to he driven hack, 
they mado no demonstration with the other arms 

hack VCn till GVCn ^ n » Sefc ^ n * ^ Ut aS S00n aS WaS 

they pushed forward masses of infantry against the 
village. The officer commanding at this point was .Major Gordon, 
75th Regiment. Gordon allowed the enemy’s masses 
ando!'iiKrts to approach within eighty yards, and then opened 
1 r upon them with three guns and musketry , and drove 
them off immediately. The left rear was guarded by Olplierts 
with four horse battery guns and a detachment of the Military 
Train. With these he beat back the cavalry demon si ration 
abovo indicated. The British loss from the enemy ^n this 
occasion amounted to one killed and seven wounded. 

The failure on this occasion completed the discouragement of 
the rebels. From that time forth until tho 15th 
lardtin the February they confine! themselves to demonstrations, 
mb Feb u- to attempts to excite alarm—and to incessant bugling. 
c7e£?c ewe Outram’s spies announced attacks for given dates, 
attack to but the dates passed by and the attacks were not 
made. Meanwhile the conviction seemed to be 
stealing into their minds that they were bound to a losing 
cause. ° They heard of tho loss of Fathgarh, and rumours 
■ ven reached them of the capture of Bareli. This conviction 
was not rlow in producing discord in their councils, 
Contentions and blows between rival chieftains. On tho 22nd 
amon^thc J aimar y the troops led by the Moulavf, and those 
obeying the orders of the Regain came to a sharp 
encounter, resulting in the slaying of about a hundred men, 
All thi* Hum nie advance purtion of Sir Colin’s force vr.'u? 

appr< aching, and on tho 23rd January Outram 
outram received a reinforcement of ten guns escorted by a 
fur*'''mfnis'. 11 " part of the 34th Regiment. To counterbalance this, 
the remnants of the heroic 75th, of Uehli renown, 
loft on the 14th February f r tho Himalayas. 

At last, goaded by tho Manlam, who, after a brief imprison¬ 
ment by the Bogam’s party, had escaped and re-assumed his 
ascendancy in the rebel • .uncils, tho enemy hazarded 
ThfiMiiUAYf an attack on tho loth. They attempted their 
Ujm:/ , u favourite plan of turning the left.. But Outram was 
ready f r them. The 90th turned < ut, and Olpherts. 
always full of zeal, galloped to the front with his guns, accom¬ 
panied by the rivalry of tho Mili'iry Train. When within 
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four hundred yards of tho rebels, Cipher ts unlnnhcrod and 
poured in round after round. I lie rebels con j- but Gilberts drives 
not stand it, but broke and fled. The British him back. 

lost ono man killed and one wounded. a x n renew 

On the morning of tho 16th tho rebels threatened to icnen 

the attack, but, after a great deal of show, tney r^rvain 
retired. In tho evening, however, they °am ' f..i.,oMbc 

- ‘ * ' ~ " —" r rebels. 


leureu. in tii-u - -■' 

against the whole British front as though they wtro 

in earnest. They made four separate advances, au«i 

retired as often, coming under musketry lire only oi 

the extreme left of the British But. finding the 

alert, they made no serious attack even here, ** 

were aceompan.ed by yells and shouts and the OW P ,. 5 ,,^ 

instruments This day they admitted to a loss o. s 

and wounded. , . r Kmhnur and tbo 

Stores wero now coming m daily from hanhpu , 

movements of the various brigades of bir Loan 
Campbell’s force bad become so pronounced as 0 
spread conviction amongst tho rebel leaders that i as i ***«;*. 
unless they could, within the next five or ^ for 

euoceed in tneir projects against 0l ;.' Tto tJVi.uo hist grand 
AVer baffled. They determined, thcrefoic, to tiv 110 ® 

2S.V~,» «• 

eimt Vmed than anv of its prod ece.'bora. 11 A 

. 

l ,vrrr> uron rtion of olhcers and men to ationu u l 
,‘ arly on Sunday morning, they fixed upon an early vur on 
fnllrvwinff Sunday, 21st. February, for their gieat blow. 

They had calculated correctly. The mon of the rig t "ligai 
wero attending a church parade, the General be «ng Su „, kyj , lst 
•ith i hem', when mas f the enemy beg*» ^ c °5* 

.^n+r tto opposite the cxlrenu right and ielt ot tno 
Si Captain Gordon, vriumi wo l ave known 
^ aide-do-enmp to General Neill, And who was Oft 

the staff, notio d th ments ol the onenxj b- 

battery and rode down to report the fact to riio ."iiei • 
0 £ at once sent down the Aslant Adjr i-mt-Goneral, 
Capai Bodgeon, to turnout tho lc.lt brigade, whilst he 
hattorios opened all along the line. For 1h, em my, or.gim.Uy 
inasriiv their forces on both Hank-, had gownally ■ xt(i > . i 

Sv3, and were threatening tho wh. ,1c ration. They had 

advanced, in fact, to within five hundred >n. .& ot tin Gntisli 
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and forty 


lion before the troops were turned out ready to receive him. 
then the old story was repeated. On the right the enemy, 
advancing against Jalalabad, were checked by an artillery fire, 
whilst Captain Barrow, with two hundred and fifty of the 
volunteer cavalry and two guns, coming up from behind that 
fort, dashed upon a party sent to turn the British position, and 
drove them back to their main body. On the left, Olpherts and 
a squadron of the Military Mounted Train, under Major Robert¬ 
son, carried out the same plan, with the same success. Forced 
now to make a front attack, and threatened in turn on their 
left, the enemy did not long persevere. Once indeed they 
made as though they would try and overwhelm the left turning 
party, hut at the decisive moment some well-directed rounds of 
shrapnel and round shot induced them to pause. “ Ho who 
hesitates is lost” is a truth more applicable even to warfare 
than to the ordinary affairs of life. They did not 
renew their design, but, at a quarter past 10 o’clock, 
fell back, beaten, baffled, and humiliated, to the 
city. They admitted to a loss of three hundred 
men killed and wounded. That of the British 
amounted to nine men wounded. 

The last, the most desperate, and the best-fought attack was 
made on the 25th February. During the few days 
Out ram immediately preceding, troops fromKauhpur had 
forccui nta. been gradually pouring in, and tip to that date tho 
force under Outram’s orders had been strengthened 
by the arrival of Remmingtori’s troop of horse artillery, of tho 
7th Hussars, of nodson’s Horse, and of the 1st Bengal Fusiliers. 
.Hence ho was now able, should lie think fit, to retaliate more 
eillicit’refyon dthe enemy in the open plain. 

Tho despair in-".attack of the rebels was made with all the 
pomp anti? circumstance of war. For the first time 
the royal Be gam, mounted on an elephant, attended 
by tho Prime Minister and principal nobles, simi¬ 
larly mounted, accompanied the assailants. The 
proceedings began by a violent cannonade directed 
the Ylambdgk at 7 o’clock in the morning. This 
lasted an hour. A little later, about 10 o’clock, a strong 
force was ont to threaten the British left, while tire main 
body began to march along the right front, to tho right, 
and out of the range of tho guns. Of this force, which 
consisted of between twenty and thirty thousand men, a 
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BATTLE OF THE 25tu FEBRUARY. 

after passing the extreme point of tlie British right 
made a sharp turn to the right again, and continued this unti 
they had gained a position, sheltered by trees, in the right 
rear of the fort of Jalalabad. The other moiety, with which 
was the Begam, halted at the turning angle, so as to support 
the attack, or to maintain communications with the main 
posts, as might be required. The advanced portion began e 
once to shell the fort of Jalalabad. 

The movement of the rebels to the right rear of the Britisl 
position had been so pronounced that, at last, Outram Qutram 
thought he had them. Taking with him his right attempts to 
infantry brigade, four of Olpherts’s guns, four of 
Kem.niugton’s, a squadron of the 7th Hussars, the their-base. 
Military Train, and detachments of Hudson's Horse 
and Graham’s Horse, he started, a little before 10 o clock, to th 
rio'ht, to cut off the advanced moiety of the rebels, whil 
Barrow’s Volunteers and Wale’s Horse, making a detour, sboul 
take them in rear. 

The line taken by Outram naturally brought him m sha 
contact with the second or reserve moiety of the IIefirat 
rebel army. The cavalry with this reserve, num- dxjvcs back 
bering nearly a thousand, supported by infantry, supports 
came up to within seven hundred yards of On tram’s 
left flank, and threatened to come nearer. But t: ? ubiquit 
Olpherts, always ready, at once wheeled his four guns 
the left, and, advancing a short distance, unlimbered a 
opened fire. The effect was remarkable. The Begam h 
the field, the Trimo Minister followed in attendance, and 1 
courtiers accompanied to guard the Prime Minister, 
consternation caused by the fire of Olphcrts’s guns had 
abated—for the memy had begun to fall back—when 1 
mingtou came up at full gallop, and, talcing up a position a 
four hundred yards to the left and in advance of Olph 
opened fire on the retreating enemy; the squadron of 
7th Hussars and Brasyer’s Sikhs advanced with them, 
kept the lebel cavalry in check. . 

Made secure of his left by the action oy these gallant i 
Outram pushed forward with the remainder 
of his force to deal with the first or advanced 
moiety of the enemy’s army. Acting under turcstwog 
his orders, Biigadier Campbell of the Bays took 
with him the Military 'Train and detachments oi Hot 
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and Graham’s Horse, and advanced beyond Jalalabad, 
burning then to the right, he came in full view of the 
memy. Alaimed by the sound of Olpherts’s and Remming- 
on’s guns, the rebels, sensible of the pn sonce of danger, were 
brining up hurriedly when they caught sight of Campbell’s 
horsemen. Campbell gave them no time for reflection, but at 
nco charged the two guns which had been playiug on the fort, 
he Sipahis, surprised as they were, did not flinch. They met 
ho charge with courage, and though, as its result, the two 
uns remained in the hands of the Military Train, fifty corpses 
bout them testified to the desperate valour of the defenders. 
The enemy’s infantry meanwhile had fallen back on a tope 
of trees, from the upper branches of which some of 
'he rebels their marksmen kept a constant fire on Outranks 
tiling 'back, force as it approached. The defence of this tope was 
so sustained as to give time for the main body of tho 
dfols to fall back and recover their line of retreat. They even 
'ce again threatened the fort, but gave way before the per- 
asive powers of Olpherts and Remmington. 
it was now half-past 2. Tho fighting for the day was 
apparently over. But the rebels were resolved to 
make one final efiorL. Strengthening their right 
with the troops who had fought in the morning, 
they made a desperate attack, about 5 o'clock, on 
e village forming the left front of the British position. Never 
1 they fought with greater determination. Thoy took pos- 
•sion of the tope of trees in front of the village, and then 
•ssed on, encouraged by the fapjt that the British picket, just 
thort of ammunition, was falling back. But their triumph 
short. A reinforcement came up, and forced them to 
retire. All that night, however, they continued 
their endeavours to take that village, threatening 
at the same time the entire left front of the position, 
vao it tili tho dawn of the following day that they gave up 
ask as hopeless. 

ith this attack the defence of the Alambagh may bo said to 
merge into the more exciting drama oi T.akhnao. 
eaii’n;r* rei * fc however, impossible to leave the gallant 
esuccessful defenders of that important position without endea- 
mbrfgb. v on ring, however inadequately, to indicate the 
great >ervice which their prolonged occupation of 
1 rendered to the country. For more than three months 
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with a force originally nearly four thousand strong, 
bsuqnently often smaller, had kept in check the main 
of the rebels. That army, known in November to 
thirty thousand men, most of them trained soldiers, 
its banners, had been gradually augmented after the 
f Dehli to more than treble that strength.* Between 
augmented army and the Ganges lay Oil tram and his four 
sand men—his right, his left, his rear, equally exposed, 
i nearest base was the Ganges; but between him and that 
so lay forty miles of road, guarded only at one point, the 
inni bridge, and which, if sometimes occupied by the British, 
occupied only by long convoys. ITo was, so to speak, in 
e air, liable, to meet attacks on all sides. In point of fact, bo 
as attacked on all sales —in front, on his flanks, and in his 
‘Oar. If there bo any who might be inclined to make light of 
he service rendered by his successful defence, 1 would ask 
hem to consider what the state of affairs would have been had 
On tram succumbed to the attacks made upon him on all sides. 
He had no line of retreat but that leading to the Ganges. Driven 
from the Alambagh, ho would have fallen back, hotly pursued, 
on that river. In the face of such pursuit, could he have crossed 
by the frail bridge of boats? No one will affirm that to have 
been possiblo; be would have been lost; Kanhpiir would have 
been reoccupied ; Sir Colin’s communications would have beer 
severed; the rebels might have captured Allahabad, and—th 
A/am gar h district and Bihar being in revolt—they could thei 
have penetrated to Calcutta. All this would ha vto 
but all this Outiain and his gallant followers prevented by thei: 
gallant dofonce. 

* Oulrara ascertained, on the 27th January, that the strength of th 
enemy on that date was as follows:— 


<SL 


37 trained regiments of sipdhis 
I t regiments of new levies 
AtM) Ntvji'b, or irregular regiments 
2G regiments of cavalry 
Camel corps 


> 

5,400 

55,150 

7,100 

8<>0 


96,000 


This computation did not in--lude aUillerymcu, ilio number of who 
unknown, nor the armed followers of the tahilakiis, intimated a* 
Altogether there could not Jiave been Uvn than 120,00’> armed 
Unkjmao on that date. 
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Outram himself T have often spoken; but who w 
followers? First, deserving a large meed of 
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comes Colonel Berkeley, of the 32nd Reg 
occupying virtually the position of chief of hu 
Than Berkeley it would have been difficult tc 
a more competent officer. To great activity of body ho joi 
head to devise the most complicated movements, and skill 
coolness to carry them into execution. “ He possesses,” \\ 
Outram, after bearing testimony to his services, “ to an exb 
I have rarely seen equalled, the power of securing the confident 
acquiring the respect, and winning the personal regard of tho 
with whom he is thrown in contact.” He w r as, in very trut 
the right hand of his chief; and the relations between thei 
founded on mutual respect, were of the most cordial character. 
Fit to he bracketed with Berkeley may be mentioned Vincem 
Eyre, Brigadier of the artillery force, who sustained to the full 
the reputation he had gained at Arab. In Olpherts and Maude 
he had lieutenants of more than ordinary skill and daring, always 
to the front, and always full of fight. Dodgson, the Assistant 
Adjutant-General— the most modest, the least pushing, but tho 
bravest of men ; always cool, calm, self-possessed, and yet always 
in he place wheie his services were most required ; Macbean, 
the able and energetic commissariat officer, without whoso 
'ertility of resource the army could not have been fed; Moorsom, 
10 Assistant Quartermaster-General, uniting to the finest 
ualities of a fighting soldier tho skill of the accomplished 
raughtsman; — it was to his skill, indeed, that Outram and 
1 ivelock were indebted for the plan which enabled them to 
• uietiato so skilfully to thef Residency; Gould Weston, who 
ad served throughout the long eefence of that Residency in 
•inmand of Fayrer’s horse, and of whom, now attached to the 
telligonce Department, Oufram wrote in tho despatcli ho 
nod after the* capture of Lakhnao, that “he has signalized him- 
by the spirit and gallantry which ho displayed on several 
ions, and has been of much use to me ” ; Chamier and 
nod, most efficient as staff officers; Alexander Orr and 
ury, useful from their knowedge of the country and the 
*; Barrow and Wale, daring cavalry leaders; Brasyer, of 
er’ti Sikhs—whose name in those stirring times was a 


rnobt c.tllni't oftlo- did not long surviyo tho campaign in whioh lie 
riously engaged. 
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to the Kaisarbagh ; and that the positions in it were 
known. The west side, moreover presented a great 
dtli of dense, almost impenetrable, city, resting on the 
io’ buildings on the river bank. Even were these obstacles 
6° overcome, the Kaisarbagh and the principal defences 
Id still remain to be reduced.* This reasoning pre- 
id, and it was decided to attack Lakhnao on the eastern 



have not alluded to tho northern side. Why the rebels 
Id have neglected to throw up defences on that Reasons why 
seems, at the first glance, most strango. The the notrtheru 
al reason affords an additional proof to the many nested, 
thready cited of the absence of original thinking 
power from their ranks. The natives of India re essentially 
creatures of habit, of custom. When set to repeat a task 
already once accomplished, they follow implicitly the lines 
previously trodden. So it was now. Havelock and Outram, in 
their attempt to relieve Lakhnao, had advanced by the Char- 
baghbridge; Sir Colin Campbell, in November, had crossed the 
canal and attacked the Sikandarb&gh. Neither the one nor tho 
other had approached the Chimtf. Hence, drawing the con¬ 
clusion that the courses pursued before would bo followed 
igain, the rebels neglected the Gumti, and concentrated all 
choir energies on the lines previously attacked. 

Sir Colin Campbell detected at a glance the error they had 
committed, and he resolved to profit by it. He had SirCoiill 
men enough at his disposal to risk a division of his «ici s the 
forces. He determined, then, to send across tho " cuU r lnt 
Gumti a division of all arms, which, marching up that river, 
should take the enemy’s position in reverse, and, by the fire of 
artillery, render it, untenable. At the same time, advancing 
with his main force across the canal, he would turn the enemy’s 
position, and move by the Huzratganj ou the Kaisarbagh. 
Whilst a strong force should hold the base of the 
triangle, Outram’s force would occupy one silo of m ^^° r 
it. JRather more than one half of the opposite 
siuo would bo heid by the Alambagh force and tho Nipalese. 


(■ Tim foregoing- -commencing from tho paragraph hen do l “ Lakhnao” —j.; 
ftlmo t a literal transcript firm the report of the Chief Engineer, Brigadier 
Napi r, dated :>lst •larch, 1S5S —-a report addressed to the Chief ox tho 
at, 1 at published by Lord Canning, Nov. 17th, IShS. 
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^^feither the remainiijg part of that side nor the western 
could, with the troops at his dispose be'hemmed in, but it 


to be hoped that as Sir Colin advam 1 bis base, Outram n. 
move round the angle on one si . •, whilst the Alambagh • 
and the Nip&'leso might close unround the corresponding a 
on the other. Should the execution equal the design, the c: 
rebel force would be rtduced to extremities. 

Early on the morning of the 2nd March, Sir Colin Cara; 
siach 2 . began to execute his plan. Taking with him 
Sir Colin headquarters of the Artillery Division (Si 
cm mce 5 Wilson and Colonel Wood, C.B.) and three troo 
horse ailillery (D’ Aguilar’s, Tombs’s, and Bishop’s), two 2 
pounders and two 8-inch howitzers of the Naval Brigade, am 
two companies of sappers and miners ; the headquarters of tnc- 
Cavalry Division (Hope Grant), and Little’s Cavalry Brigade 
(Oth Lancers, 2nd Panjab Cavalry, detachment 5th Panjdt 
Cavalry, 1st Sikh Irregulars) ; and the 2nd Division ot 
Infantry (Sir E. Lugard), comprising the 3rd and 4tT 
Brigades ; 3rd Brigade (Guy), 34th, 38th, and 53rd; 4tl 
Brigade (Adrian Hope), 42nd and 93rd Highlanders and 4th 
Panjab Rifles); he marched on the Dilkusha park. Passing 
the fort of Jalalabad within sight of the Alambagh force, Si 
Colin drove in the advanced pickets of the enemy 
and captured a gun. The palace was then seized 
and occupied as an advanced picket on the right—a 
small garden, known as Mnhammad-bdgh, fulfilling 
the same purpose on the left. It was found impossible to bring 
up the main body of the infantry, for tho enemy’s guns, in 
position along the canal, completely commanded tho Dilkmba 
plateau. Sir Colin therefore chew hack his infantry as far as 
was practicable, while he issued orders to erect 
batteries with all convenient haste at the Dilkusha 
and tho Muhammad-bdgh to play on the enemy and 
keep dow? their lire. Until the batteries could bo 
established—and they were not at ril! late < n 

night of the 2nd—the British troops were srreatlv annoyed by 
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Q -the British troops were greatly annoyed by 

an unremitting fire, directed with precision on a point the 
range to which was thoroughly well known. 

liut when, on tho morning of the 3rd, the batteri 
established at the Dilkuriid and Mnhammad-bagh 
^Atc.u c3 °P enf;f l their lire, that of tho rebels began perceptibly 
■' 10,13 to slacken. They were, in fact, forced to withdraw 


open, 
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4s, and though, from tho further distance whence they 
new fire, the shot occasionally ranged up andS !! Cnce 
,1 into tho British camp, it caused but a trifling the enemy’s 
. On that day and tho day following, then, the euns ' 
binder of the siege-train, together with tho 3rd Division 
Upole’s), Comprising the 5th and 6th Brigades, 5th Brigade 
••las), 23rd Fusiliers, 79th Highlanders 1st March.*, 
al Fusiliers; 0th Brigade (Horsford), 2nd and 
battalions Kiflo Brigade, 2nd Banjab Infantry j on the Dil- 
£ up on tlie Dilkusha. kushl 

lG lino now occupied by tho British force touched the 
tf on its right at tho village of Bibiapur, then, Newline 
cliing towards the left, intersected the Dilkusha, c ^ l ^\*** 
d, proceeding towards Jalalabad, stopped at a 
oint about two miles from that furt. Tho interval was 
conpied by one native regiment of cavalry, Hudson’s Horse, 
early sixteen hundred strong. Out ram’s force, from which 
.ree^ regiments had been withdrawn, still occupied its old 
isition. 

To complete the formation necessary if tho complete success 
X which Sir Colin Campbell aimed were to be insured, another 
trong division of troops was yet required. This want was 
upplied ou the morning of tho 5th by the arrival of ^ 

’»rj gad ier-Gen oral Franks with the gallant force of 
Ihropeans and Nipilese whoso gallant deeds have a,ruc ‘- 
lready been imperfectly recorded. 

But bef-ro complete communication with Franks had been 
stablished, that is, on the evening of the 4th, Sir sir Colin 
olin had directed that two peutoon bridges >hould to 

^ thrown across the Gumti near Bibiapur. It was b> the 
ross those bridges that ho would despatch the ^ dluu * 
vision of tho army intended to march up the Gumti and take 
to enemy’s portion in reverse. 

The engineers worked at tho bridges all that nvght with so 
uch energy and cifect, that before tho morning ot 
e 5th downed they liad completed one of them, 
cross this was at once despatched a strong picket, 
hich be^an without a second’s delay to throw 
a small earthwork to defend the bridge-heads, 
tho enemy showed shortly in some force in a village 
a distance of about a thousand yards, some guns wore 
iirht down to the river-1 ank those to the bridges to si! nee 
° s 2 
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yxxj enemy’s fire whenever it sliould become annoying, 
precaution enabled tbe engineers to continue their work tnr 
out that day and during the following night. 

By midnight on the 5th the two bridges and the emb 
ments connecting them with the level on both & 
p^Tonlhe were completed. Sir Colin, having counted on ; 
night of the kad directed Outram to cross to the left bank \ 

5th * strong division at 2 o’clock in the morning to 

out tho plan I have already detailed. Outram had with 
Walpole’s division of infantry, tho 2nd Dri 
Guards, the 9th Lancers, the 2nd Panjab Ca\ 
detachments from the 1st and 5th Panjab Cay 
D’Aguilar’s, Kemmington’s, and Macldnnon’s t 
of horse artillery, and Gibbons’s light field battery. II< 
Grant accompanied him as second in command. It had bet 
intended that he should cross at 2 o’clock in the morning ; bi 
the night was dark, the* ground was broken and full of wate 
courses, and the troops bad much difficulty in finding tin 
way. Outram, who had ridden on in front to t 
Juiucsoftbe bridges, dismounted, and, knowing that nothii 
gruand delay thaL he could do would hasten tho arrival of hi 
corps, sat on the ground and lighted a cigar. . 1 
was close upon 4 o’clock when the 2nd Pan jab Cavalry, lead in 
tho way, reached the ground. Then the crossing began. S 
Colia, angry at the delay, anxious that the troo| 
Mxiety^or should cross before the dawn should discover the; 
the rrorapfe the e netz& eamo down to stimulate their mov 
craaS,n? * ments.* His presence, due to a natural auxiot 
really added nothing to the effect. The staff officers were 
their places, doing their work calmly and efficiently, and befc 
tho day broke the whole foroe had completed the passage of 1 


m 


Gumti. The place which it had left vacant on tho right ha 


was at once occupied by Franks’s division, tho fourth. 

The reader will not fail to seo that Outram, on tho left by 
of the river, was in a position to execute the fi 
move in the- game. He was to push up the 1 
bank of the Gumti, and turn and render imtenal, 
the strong position of tho enemy on tho otln si 


Important* 
of the posi¬ 
tion O'; the 
left bank of 
the r«vcr. 


* “Sir Colin, being Anxious to get his men across before the enemy c 
discover our intention and open upon ut, rode down to the river-side 
pitched into everybody most handsomely, I catching the principal ehar* 
U »pe Grant. 
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hen it should become apparent that he had turned the 

_ nil I. .. L rxi 4> 11 4-l\ ■n’-Anlil +Vi A 


H n0 0 f those works, then, but not till then, would tho 
second move bo made by Sir Colin himself with the troops 
waiting for Outturn's success in the position of which the 
Dilkusha may be called the centre. 

In pursuance of this plan, Outram, drawing up his force m 
three lines, marched up the left bank of the river for about a 
mile. Tlio river there made a turn; so Outram, throwing 
forward his right, and leaving the sinuosities of the river, 
moved straight on in the direction of the city. A 


Outram 


T/twoFthe'enemy’s cavalry which shortly after- 

V _1 .— "L-Ir-. l/'w-fV woa nliornriifl TAlltiXi 5111(1 
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road. 
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wards appeared on his left was charged, routed, and 
oursued, though with the loss of Major Percy Smith 
of the Queen’s Bays, described as an excellent otheer. iSo 
further interruption to the progress of the force was offered, 
and it encamped that evening about four miles from the city, 
which it faced, its left resting on the Faizdbad road, about half 
i mile in advance of tho village of G'liinliat. 

The following day and the 8th were spent mainly in 
skirmishing— the enemy advancing and boing 
n variably repuls. d. Outram, whilst maintaining 
lis position, threw his pickets gradually much more 
orward. On the 8th, in obedienco to instructions 
rein Sir Colin, ho sent back D’ Aguilar’s troop of 


March 7-S. 
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exchange 


:orso artillery and the 9tli Lancers, receiving in 
wen ty-two siege guns. That night he constructed two 
oatteries, armed with heavy guns, within six. hundred yards ol 
the enemy’s works, on the old racecourse. 

At daybreak tho following morning, the 9th, ho made his 
attack. Preluding it with a heavy live from tho ni S plan of 
newly constructed batteries, lie detached a column atuckonthe 
of infantry under Walpole to attacic tho enemy s ' 
left and, after forcing it hack, to wheel to the loft and take 
them in the rear. Ho designed, mean while, to load m person 
the left column across tho Kokrail stream to a point whence, on 
tho success of tho right column being pronounced, it could 
attack and occupy a strong building known as the Yeilow 
House—the Ch&kar Kothi—tho koy of tho position of tho 
rebels, and tho occupation of which would tu n and render 
useless tho strong line of intrenchments erected by them on tho 

right bank of the Gum*!. , 

The result corresp. ndod entirely to Outram s soundly based 
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es. Walpole drove the enemy’s left through the jun H 
Waipoi aU( * Plages covering their position, and, then 
KMtstho bringing his right forward, debouched on the Faizd- 
c; my'flkft, bad road, in rear of their most efficient battery, 
which, however, was found empty. The left column, meanwhile, 
which bad marched at 2 o’clock in the morning to take up the 
position assigned to it, as soon as it learned that Walpole had 
reached the Faizdbdd road, attacked the Yellow House. The 
reb°ls were there in numbers, but, with the ex- 
right! ception of nine, they did not show fight, hut made 
so rapid a flight along the banks of the river that 
before the guns could open upon them they were out of reach. 
The “ nine,” however, clung to the building, and killed oi 
wounded more than their own number. Amongst them were 
Anderson of the Sikhs, and St. George of the 1st Fusiliers. It 
was only by firing salvoes from the horse-artillery guns that 
they were eventually dislodged.* The success 61 the column 
was notified to Sir .Colin Campbell by the hoisting of the 
colours of the 1st Fusiliers on the roof of a small room erectcf 
on the second story of the Yellow House. 

The column then pressed forward, following tho rebels, and 
drove them rapidly through the old irregular cavaliy 
rebei^ th ° li nes and suburbs to the Badshah-bagh, and thence t( 
the river, where they effected a junction with tin 
right wing. Tho whole line then halted, and, occupying tin 
houses and breastworks on the banks of tho stream, opened am 
maintained a heavy lire on the rebels who lined tho walls ana 
occupied tho gardens. Under cover of this fire 
three heavy guns and a howitzer were placed in 
position to enfilade tho works in rear of tho 
Martinicre. Another battery of two 24-pounder 
gnus and two 8-inch howitzers was likewise erected 
near tho river to keep down the fire from the town. 

The first battery I have mentioned -that composed of three 
Tho extreme ^ea-vy g uns ail d a howitzer—occupied the extreme 
kfir ot Outram’s lino. It was commanded by Major 
tjUtrams Nicholson, B.E., of whose services at the Alambagh 
I have already spoken, and protecting the guns was 
a party of the 1st Fusiliers under a veiy gallant and capable 
officer, Captain Salisbury. Tho guns had been unlimborcd 


Ou r ram es¬ 
tablishes a 
batt- rv 
enfilading 
the enemy's 
works. 


Hope Grant, bacy killed or wounded three officers and nine inon. 
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Nicholson remarked that the hostile lines seemed 
joned by the rebels. Salusbury proposed to cross with a 
party of his men and ascertain the fact, but Nicholson 
considered it would be too hazardous to leave the guns without 
protection. At this conjecture a young lieutenant of the 1st 
Fusiliers named Thomas Butler, and four privates, volunteered 
to o-o down to the river-bank and signal their presence to the 
Highlanders of Adrian Hope’s brigade, who were 1!utkrvoUm . 
discerned at a distance of about six hundred yards ip to 
g the other side of the river. They ran down Highlanders 
‘cordingly; but touting and signalling we fright 
like useless—they could attract no attention, 
t was very important to open tho communication, and, all 
t.ker means having failed, Butler did not hesitate an instant to 
rv the last and the most hazardous. It was about 3 o’clock in . 
ho afternoon; the river was some sixty yards wide, its depth 
\ as considerable, tho stream was strong. But Butler, caring 
or no consequences, heedless of tho chance that tho Uruu to 
jatteries on tho other side might ho occupied, took 
df his coat and swam across. Ho landed in rear of i|;i i-?r mini' 
die batteries, which he found unoccupied. Mounting tb '~ mu ‘ ^ 
the parapet of one of the works, he quickly attracted attention, 
and after some delay, caused by tho stupidity of a &nJa(hl , s 
staff officer, who consider* d it would not bo correc t ^eauentton 
to occupy tho abandoned works without special 
orders, tho Highlanders and tho 4th Panjab Pities relieved him. 
During tho time that Butler, wet, cold, and unarmed, occupied 
the works, ho was twice fired at by the distant enemy, hut he 
did not leave them to swim hack until made them 

to the men of Adrian Hope’s brigade. For nis cool gallantry 
on this occasion Butler received the d ietoiii Cro<s. 

Outram’s movement on the hth had thus auswmrd cv\ci\ 
expectation. Ho occupied tho left bank of the Uumti as far as 
tbo Badsluih-bagb ; the Bistilc batteries **n the other side 
of tho river were cufiladod. The enemy wen. com- KnM(Uof 
dI elv uik -u in reverse. I propose now to show o.-.-nmOs 
how .Jo that same day, tbo 9th, Sir Colin Om-.pb. - t '; 

profited by Outram’s manoeuvres. 

Tho Oommau dor-in-Chic f had waited i .atieutly in lus posi lion 
at- tho Pilkuslni whilst Ontra-n, on tbo Oth, tho 7th, 
and tho Sth, was executing tho manoeuvres tun ;;' ‘ 


§L 


h were the necessary pivlisuin nies of the 
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_ tack on the 9th, just described. Early on tho morning of 
that day, the guns and mortars, which, by Sir Colin’s orders, 
had been placed in position on tho Dilkuslni plateau during the 
preceding night, opened a very heavy fire on the Martinierc. 
JLhis fare was maintained until, about 2 r.ji., the hoisting of the 
Bnt.sh ensign on the roof of the little room on the second stoiy 
of the 1 allow House made it clear to Sir Colin that Outram’s 
attack had succeeded. Then, without the slightest delay, lie 
^ Hopes brigade (the 4th), supported by the 
ooid and . )th Eegiments, the whole commanded by Lu^ard 
against the Martinidre. Tho effect of Outram’s work °tha 
and carries ^i tcmOOIl then became quickly armaren+ tv, 
tt“e ar * enfilading fire from the batteries which ho ha, 

. erected had caused tllio abandonment of a post whicl 
.otherwise would have offered a btrenuous resistance It fell 
so to speak, without a blow. The rebels, who had withdrawi 
their guns, fled precipitately across the river. The British los: 
was extremely small; and, but for the fact that tho return! 

W w?u nSe T S , ?°V ad infl #etbya musket ball on the 
iecorded W Uiam ***’ hey "'° U b ° t0 ° sli ° ht to bc specially 

Not cont i &t with the capture of the Martiniere, Adrian 
Adrian Hope 3 brigade mushed onwards. The 4th Panidb 
tua ^ gauntly led by Wylde, supported by the 42nd 

on rho Piirdf T dei81 climbed up the lntrencliment abutting 
n cho Gumti and proceeded to sweep down the whole line Jf 
hostile works till close to the vicinity of Banks’s house. It 
was to this brigade that the men belonged who occupied the 
toitified place which the gallant Butler had stormed single- 
from the x tlie works forming’ a line from 

vicinityof 116 i e rA Gumtl *°, % voint not far from Banks’s house 
Banksv honfo. occujned during the night by Adrian Ilope’s 
_ brigade and tho 53rd Iicgiment. 

The work of the 9th had, then, resulted in success on both 
Total result tlie lines . 0 / operation. On tram, establishing himself 

«£,.» SbsL’Itr Parallelogram. l,ad mad”, it poa- 
me jth. sihle for Su Cohn to push up the other side of it— 
ail d this l,o had effectively done. 

The next day, the I ded to bo a day of pro- 


- *• *'» *» ** 
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Outram 
strengthens 
bis petition 
during the 
lOlh. 


iitfn rather than of conflict. The rebels being in consider 
>rce in the suburbs in his front, he wished to 
strengthen the position he had already gained. But 
the rebels, fully aware now of the danger threaten¬ 
ing them from across the Gumti, came on in 
considerable force and attacked a picket held b} r the 79;h 
Highlanders. They were, however, repulsed with loss, and 
the work designed by Outram proceeded thenceforward un¬ 
disturbed. To ensure its rapid* execution, the cavalry under 
Hope Grant patrolled the vicinity of the camp. This patrolling 
produced occasional conflicts with detached parties of the rebeds, 
and in one of tkeso Major Sandford, of the 5th Irregular 
Cavalry, an officer of much promise, was killed. Throughout 
this day Outranks batteries at the mosque west of the Chakar 
Kothf played on Hazratganj and the Kaisarbagh. 

The same day the Commander-in- Chief was content to com¬ 
plete the work of the previous evening by the 
storming and occupation of Banks’s house. This stoVms* 11 
was accomplished by Lugard with the troops already £ou^f s 
indicated, and with but trifling loss. 

By the evening of the 10th two sides of the parallelogram vero 
all but completely occupied. The attempt to pierce To?alresuU 
its centre —to force the line stretching from Banks’* of the C " J 
house to a point beyond the Kaisarbagli—was f^eioth, 0 ^ 
now to be made. Strong as were tbe buildings 
vflhich constituted tho value of that inner line, the position of 
Outram on the opposite bank of the Gumti, and of a . lid pr0Kpcc . 8 
Sir Colin Campbell now firmly established across •'■tho 
the canal, having in Banks’s house a post strong fur morro ' v * 
attack, caused the chances to be very much in favour of tho 
assailants. For, whilst Outram enfiladed the enemy’s works on 
ono side, Sir Colin was now aide to turn them on the other. 

In pursuance of the plan already indie, ted, Outram was 
directed to employ the evening and night of ihe March 10 - 11 . 


<SL 


10th in establishing batteries which should rake 


tho enemy’s works, and annoy the defenders of the 
Kaisarbagh with a fire vertical and direct, lie was 
also instructed to resume his offensive movement on 
tho morning of the lltli by attacking the posit;< us 
covering the iron and stone bridges—the forma v leading to the 
Residency, the latter to the Machchi Bha\van-— and, by carrying 
them, to command the iron bridge from the left bonk of the river. 


Outram is 
directed to 
attack tho 
position* 

covering tho 

iron uiul 
stone bridge*. 
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Kitram carried out these instructions to the letter: He 
He Carrie, established, during the night, batteries which bore, 
{“loX 1? 'he manner prescribed, on the IJess-house and on 
iron bridge. ^-e Kaisarbagh. On the 11th, shortly after day- 

tt- i i i lc ^ Walpole’s column—the right — (79th 

Highlanders 2nd and 3rd battalions Rifle Brigade, ?st Bengal 
1 ":’ lllerfl > Gibbons b light field battery, and two 24-poundeis) to 
i poHition commanding the iron bridge. The column, 
covered by the Rifles, worked its way through the suburbs till 
it reachco a mosque within an enclosure at tho point whore tho 
road irom the Badshah-bagh joins the main l oad to cantonments, 
about half a mile from the iron bridge. The place being very 
defensible Walpole left there the 1st Fusiliers, and proceeded 
towards tho stone bridgo. On his way to this brido-e he 
surprise., and captured the camp of flashmat All, Chr.udhari * 
o. .''andila, with that of the mutinous loth Irregulars, took two 
:ums and 1 lieir standards, and killed many of those soldiers 
lc)ithless to their salt. Sending Gould Weston with a troop of 
tne Bai to cut off the fugitives from Makhangan i—a service 
wl ic. A • stem performed very efficiently—Outram pushed on, 

: E f J0ua opposition, to tho head of the stone bridge. 
Turning, however, that it was commanded by the enemy’s 
gun.s, as well as by musicetry fire from several high and stone- 
I • ut houses from tho opposite side of tho river, ho deemed it 
more prudent to retire to ihe mosque at the cross roads, there to ' 
remain till the operations I am about to record had been conri 
pleb d. He then fell back on hiscuinp behind tho Bad hdh-1 
Meanwhile the left column (23rl Fusiliers, 2nd Pannib. 
i*rInfantry, two 21-pounder guns, and three field 
• to“ 8 S u “ 3 )- commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 

u-.H tii' Iratt, starting twenty minutes after the right 
'■ column had met with considerable opposition, and, 

lnung exposed to tho fire of a hostile battery from the right side 
of the river, had suffered considerable loss. It succeeded how 
ever, ni occupying all tin houses down to the river’s bank and 
tiie head of the non bridge, to ihe right of which Pratt placed 
y ihe two 21 pounder guns. It was a difficult and 
dangerous operation, and, though it succeeded, it cost Outram 


the livoaof two oi hi? most gallant officers, Captain Thymic of 
the Rifle Brigade, and Lieutena nt Moorsom, Deputy Assistant 


* aiandh^, a viffip chief. Sftndih Van important town in the Hardui 
tti, ric-.., links north-wc^t of Lakhuao. 
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ermaster-G cner.il, a soldier of Remarkable talent and 
, 'imse. TTe was guiding tbc column, and was killed while 
reconnoitring in front of it. 

It may bo convenient, for the sake of clearness, here to add 
that I ho positions taken up by Ou tram on the Ilth continued 
to be occupied by him on the 12th, 13th, 14th, and 
15th. During those days he carried out, with Mnrc1 ’ ll-15 ‘ 
vigour and accuracy, ilio purpose lie had in view—the mainten ¬ 
ance of an enfilading fire, raking the positions which the 
Commander-in-Ohiof was assailing on tho other side of the 
■river. Having been reinforced on tho 12th by four 18 pounder 
'ins, two 10-ineh howitzers, and five 10-inch and four 5.\-ineh 
> tortars, ho erected, in addition to tho batteries already 
'-numerated, three more to play on tho Kaisarbdgh ; and when 
aat strong p ace fell, as I am about to recount, on the mornin' 1 ’ 
A tho 14th, he turned the fire of those batteries against the 
Residency and the buildings to tho light of the bridge. It can 
easily bo conceived the enormous assistance rendered to .he main 
ittack by this heavy enfilading fire, maintained without the 
slightest intermission. It had been possible to do cv.-n more, but 
Outram was hampered, as I shall show in its proper place, by 
'C>tfictions to action placed on him by tho 1 ommandor-in-Chiof 
I now return to Sir Colin. I left him, on the evening of tho 
Otli, established on the city side of tho canal on a 
■no stretching from the Giirnti to Banks’s houso. Mar ’ b 10 ‘ 
vnilst tho Chief ilngineer, Brigadier Robert Napier, main - 

amed a heavy fire from Banks's houso on the works in front_ 

specially on the block of palaces known as the Bcgara Kotin_ 

•ugard, bringing forward his right, occupied, without opposi¬ 
tion, the Sikandarbagh—famous in Sir Colin’s first Th 
advance for the splendid gallantry of Ewart, Coopor, uuh * m 
Lumsden, and t-ln-ir dozen followers, Highlanders " - i’ 1 J - 
and Sikhs—and then prepared to work his way to tho Shah 
Najaf. His operations were greatly facilitated by tho noblo 
daring of three etminoer officers attached to his column, Medlov 
Lang, and Carnegy. ’ 

From three to four hundred yards to the right front of ho 
iikandarbagh stood an i dated building high on a mound over 
looking the river, called the Kadara Rasul.* Beyond this a-min 
hut in close vicinity to it, was the Shah Najaf, the ’ • -’ 


building, 


Literally, “ The foot of tho Prophet.” 
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i, in Sir Colin’s first advance, had almost made hint" 
falter, and the capture of which was due to the 


MjacUy P <fr keen observation and happy audacity of Sergeant 
thrccnpi- Pat on* and Adrian Hope. Both These posts were 
neerofliccra p mme( ji a t c ly outside the enemy’s second line of 
works, which ran in front of the Moti Mahall, the old Mess- 
house, and the Tara Kotlii. Lang, noticing that the two posts 
I have referred to, the Kadam Rasul and the Shah Najaf, were 
very quiet, proposed to his companions that they should re¬ 
connoitre, and possibly occupy, them. The three officers at once 
set out, followed by four native sappers. Creeping quietly up to 
. .. ie the Kadam Rasul, they found it abandoned. Enter¬ 



ing it and ascending the little winding staircase, 
they looked down into the garden of the Shah Najaf 


This seemed also abandoned. But not likiDg to make, wit. 
four men, an attack, which, if the interior of the place were 
• ceupied, would certainly fail, the engineers, leaving the four 
sappers to guard their conquest, returned to the Sikandarbagh 
to*ask for men to take the Shah Najaf. The officer commanding 
at that post declined, however, to take upon himself a responsi¬ 
bility not greater than that from which, in the case of the 
Kadam Rasul, the engineers had not flinched, whereupon 
Medley rode to Banks’s house to obtain an order from Lugai'd 


Lugard gave it at once, and Medley, returning, hao 


s n 'V 1 \-.,M P^oed at his disposal one hundred men. VVitl 
s 1 1 1 ° ja ' these and fifty sappers, the engineers entered the 
Shull Najaf and found it abandoned. As it was but twe 
hundred yards from the line of intrenchmonts already spokei 
of, tho engineers at once set to work to make it defensible oi 
the side nearest the enemy,' and, at Medley’s suggestion, a 
hundred men.w’ere thrown into the place | 

Whilst this operation was successfully conducted on the 
right, tho guns from the heavy batteries on the left 
IfraTl were pouring shot and shell on the Begam Kotbi. 
brejeh in th- q’} i0 contiguous palaces known under this desig- 
Beguui Koihf, nat j on wero extremely strong, capable, if well 

defended, of resisfing for a very long time even the fighting 


* Vide p. 187. , . , . 

+ This deed of happy audacity wa3 not mentioned in the despatches. It 
however, well known in camp. My account of it is taken almost 
verbatim from the statement of one of die actors, to whom it is unnecessary 
further to refer. 
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sent against them by Sir Colin Campbell. But,, 
itrring against Asiatics, the immense moral superiority which 
assault gives to-an assaulting party is an element which no 
general can leave out of consideration. The truth of the 
maxim was well exemplified on this occasion. About half-past 
3 o’clock in the afternoon, a breach was effected which opened 
a way to stormers. The breach, indeed, was so narrow, and tho 
defences behind it were so strong, that, if the men who lined 
them had been animated by a spirit similar to that which 
inspired tho assailants, no general would have dared to attempt 
an assault. But Lugard, believing in tho overpowering 
influence of an assault made by Biitish troops on Asiatics, on 
the breach being pronounced, gave, without hesitation, tho 
order to storm. It is possible that, had he been aware of the 
extreme strength of the mino defences,* ho might have held 
back for a while, but even that is doubtful. 

The storming party consisted of those companions in glory, 
the 93rd Highlanders and the 4th Panjab Rifles. ana sends 
It was indeed fitting that to the men who, in the Adrian 
previous November, had stormed the. Sikandarbagh brigade to 
and carried the Shah Najaf, should bo intrusted the 8torm{u 
first difficult enterprise of Sir Colin’s second movement on 
Lakhnao. Fortunate in their splendid discipline, in their tried 
comradeship, in their confidence each in the other, the. 4th 
Panjab Rifles and tho 93rd Highlanders enjoyed the additional 
privilege of having as their leader one of the nobit t men who 
over wore the British uniform, tho bravest of soldiois, and the 
most gallant of gentlemen. Those who had the privilege of 
intimate acquaintance with Adrian Hope will recognise the 
accuracy of the description. 

The block of buildings to be stormed consisted of a number 
of palaces and courtyards, one within the other, DMCTlptlon 
surrounded by a breastwork and deep ditch. The y nm 
artillery firo had breached tho breastwork and tho 
wall of the outer courtyard, but some of the inner walls had not 
been seriously injured. They wore occupied by a considerable 
body of Sipalria* probably exceeding five thousand in number. 


♦ “At the Beganfs palace the. defences were found, afta the capw.ro of 
the place, eo much Wronger than could be observed or hud been believed, 
that the General suid that had ho hi own what lay before tho a? siting 
column be should have hesitated to give the order for t.dvanco ”—Twelvt 
Years of a Soldier's Life in India , p. 393, notw 
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Lt 4 o’clock in the afternoon Adrian Hope led his men to the 
The assault. ; ’ SS£ iult, the 93rd leading, the 4th Panjab Pi ties in 
,.c „;i < support. The Sipakis, not yet daunted, met their 

an s m the breach, and for a short time their arreatlv 
superior number offered an obstacle difficult, to overcome. But 
1. 11V1< ,,a ’“'’-lour, inspired by a determination to conquer, was 

^ Tho Ad J utant the 93rd, William 

_ -Bean, cut or shot down eleven of the enemy with his own 
hand Many of the men emulated, if they did not equal, 
toe example set them by their adjutant. The Paniibis 
pressing on from behind added'to the weight of the attack. 

1 heir behaviour excited the admiration of every one. When a 
, 1 andar chanced to fall, his native comrades'rushed forward 

; ; n ' e , r !:la b0(] y and avenge his death. The splendid rivalry 
of the two soon made itself felt. Forced back from the breach, 
tho Sipahis scarcely attempted to defend tho strong positions 
Ttfo Rpeam flaming to them. They seemed to have but 

gau.m. 13 ob J ec ^-ri°, sa Y e themselves for a future occasion, 

hard On * 16 Hl gblandere and the Panjabis pressed them 
ll-n'm ^ ! uoltho1 ’ fted for nor given, and, when tho 

1 j .ff h v* 7r B - eVaC, ' a i tei ^.V t l0 last survivor of the garrison, 
<’itel if , l" w’n Vltb,n SpaC0 sulT0un(le d by the deep 
comradeL Hf Zl Sp °. keD ’ six blmflred ^pses of his 
durii'ig the siege.”* 8 ^ aUira ‘ JBt stru SS^ which occurred 

The capture of the Begam Ivothi opened to the Chief 

N»PiTDro- f"f ue * r ’ Brigadier Napier, the means of dealing 
"e P u && destructive blows against (lie remaining positions of 

%n, !l^ ne “T' + i Ifc b ? U * ht him insi<1 ° tho enemy’s 
now s rved 7?’ and the endtwures the assailants bad stormed 
" a ™ lSi r d J? n -°T ° m the eB ? m * a firc - “ Thenceforward,” 

tim ..Teat t in’l “ f® pnsbcd his approach, with 

• Judgment, through tho enclosures by the aid of the 


ZTJ'l 1 h T‘ V gU f ’ t1,0 troops imm^Myipyh^ 

cm ! a,ul th ® niortars bein S moved from 


as ground WM won 


!ho storming had ken effected with comparatively small 
" °? s °'‘ }P° iSU *° of the British. But amongst those 


i>*a>li of 
HoUton. 


wbo fell was one who had made a name for him- 


• Sir Colin Campboll’s Official Report. 
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1 a most daring and aide soldier. Hodson, of Hodson’s 
was mortally wounded on this day. IJo had joined 
stoiming party, had entered tho breach with llobert 
-Napier, and had been separated from him in tho i.ielee. He 
was not wounded during the storm ; but, after the breach had 
bee . gamed he rushed forward to hunt, for Sipahis who might 
bo concealed in tho dark rooms and recesses of the palace 
Coming suddenly upon a party of these, he was fired at and 
mortally wounded. Tfie Highlanders avenged his death, for 
they bayoneted every man of tho group which had fired at him. 

; v °P mi °n of Hudson has been recorded in an early pao-e of 
this volume. I have little lo add to it. His abilities were 
gieat, his courage.was undeniable, his brain was clear amid the 
storm ot battle, Ins coolness never left him on the most trying 
occasions. As a partisan soldier he was not to bo sure issech 
Lut the Liam which was clear was also calculating! The 
needless slaughter of the princes of tho House of Taimur would 
seem to indicate that he was born more than a hundred years 
afnr tho era when all his qualities would have obtained 
recognition. Trench and ins Pandours were loo bloody and too 
savage for the civHisation of 1756; and Trenck was never 
ac « used of shooting unarmed prisoners. 

1 he position ol tho assailing force on the evening of tho i; 
“!* <wnewlerablo »,i»a„co o! that it had occungl ' 

in the morning. It was now pushed forward to ( r h oa " bn ,"' 
t ic Shah Najaf on the right, and it f elpl tho Begam the’ 
hothi on the left. Before the Ivaisarbdgh corU .be " tUo u - 
assailed, the Mess-house, tho Hazratganj, and the Imainbaiak 
litnl lirst to succumb. 

??, 1,1 c> day , t,ie l roops, led by tho Maharajah Jam-- 

1 y/’. cro brougnt into lino. This reinforcement 

••tiablccl Sir Colin Campbell, a -1 shall show, to extend 1 ■ • N'u-:* 

C o plan of his operations on the succeeding days. ,r ’' 1,3 arrlV0, 
Tho following day, tho 3 2th, \v:is.n°day chiefly for t'ie 


■inters. Their work proceeded steadily and 


sure! . Sorno changes, however, wore made in the 
disposition of the troops. Lngard’s division, tho 2nd, 
>• hioll had hitherto been in the front, was relieved 
by Pranks’s, the 4th. The N’ipil troops, too, were. 


Fr?inkft*8 

division 
- imeg to the 
from on the 
12Ui. 


as I 


- -V I,., ,, uoo, vvciih Its 1 have 

p; ** b brought into line, and ordored to advance on the Brilis] 
h'l't, so as to hold the lino of tho canal beyond Banks’s house." 
Tho 13th was likewise an engineers’ day. Avoiding tho 
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him road, which was well defended by the enemy s batteries, 
March 13 - 13 . Napier pressed forward on a line about a liundret 
kaphr and twenty yards to its left and parallel to 1 , 
C 5ll h sapping through the houses, out of the line of the! 
the sap. enemy’s fire. When necessai), the bea y ^ 

01 mod breaches for his advance, and the sappers, supported by 
the infantry, pushed on slowly but steadily, enlaigmg ' 
broaches communicating with the rear, so as to “ av ®^ 
ready for supports, should they be required. I he overwhelming 
superiority of the British artillery tire, supported as it was bj 
Outram’s enfilade, aud cross fire from the other sido of the 
Giimti, effectually prevented any serious annoyance from 
enemy’s guns. The rebels maintained, however, from the 
neighbouring houses, a hot fire of musketry on the advance, K 
which the men forming the latter replied effective!). 

This day, too, the Nipal force, crossing the canal, moved 
against the suburb considerably to the left of Banks s 
The Nipfl«e }l o Use- yy e ^11 se0 that this operation drew tho 
tbo extreme attention of a portion of tbo rebel ioice to i 

ktt ' quarter. . . 

By the evening of tho 13th the task assigned to the engineers 
had been completed. All the great buildings on the left up 
to the Imamb&rab liad been sapped through. 1 
the'evening battery which had been playing on the massive 
of the i3tb. wa n s 0 f t ] ia t building had effected a breach, and it 
was hoped that it would 'be suffieiei'AVy practicable on the 
morrow to permit e.Ti assault. 

Early oil the morning of tho 14th, the heavy guns, at a 
distance of thirty yards, were still pounding at the 


Tbo rno.-ning b, Cl . :h the 8-inch shot, at this short distance, 
vnbcHtu. v _. alk « through three or four thick masonry walls 


in succession as if they had. been so much paper, j lhccnein) 
.vere replying from the walls with musketry fire. At longtn, 
about 9 o’clock in the morning, the breach, was reported 
pro ticable ; and the stormers, who bad been drawn up, awaiting 
the signal, received the order to assault. „ 0 

The storming party was composed of sixty men ot lirasyci >• 
Sikhs and two companies of the 10th hoot, supp >rted 
Franks hv the remainder of the two regiments. These 
ffiA men, gallantly led, dashed at the breach with all 
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mpetuosity of their pent-up energies. The defenders 
“°™; after a vejy ££ 


i .1 I ,i ’ UJ » 11 until alter a verv sbo™ 

:rngglo that they were forced back in disorder Vwf P 
reed back, they fled as though panic LicC Ld B - ’ T® 
in.,.™ tte Inn-niMrah w ,f £££ 

he support and reserve followed, completing tbTl^w !' 

*• there fell . v„r.v galknt Sr „,»«£SeTof 

:ra;'[mr. Captain Dacosta, who had volunteered fl Z! ' 
uvice. Ho had lived a life which had b l ^ s P ecial 
nomies, but the hostility of the bitterest of thf 1 * 
hanged to admiration had they w ££& ^ t h e 
u whiel. lie leu his men to the iaiilt Wc manner 

of the 

hrough V'£J'S% iJTth^UTfheyrt 
Mf r W t0 the Kaisarbagh. Bracer's SEtt* 

p /, burmi S to avenge Dacosta’s death, dashed {v ' a ' wbJ s h - 
J?,f 1 CT,« W «« » <W men of lb. 10th Si in the 

fire so enemy s gunnels bclon thorn 1 

M they fife ■ I boTnV VZ *r< ^T 1 * 4 «?* gnnfi, the 

Oban, loie,, SSWaSBrttT. 

the building 8 yet. intervening between the Im&mbffi and h 
V aisaybagh, and from behind the walls „f ,l„ , 0 on ,m v 1 , 1he 
■ ay tho further progress of our troops. Then it was tint th° 
tmguwc^ proposed to suspend operations for the dav »r d ♦ 
wocoeo by the slower process of .sap. But tho men the sfl-S 
,f :'sy<Ts regiment especially, were not to ho V ' 
.>tramed. 1 he joy of conquest had mastered every mU- X . 
her : ing. Led by Brasyer and Havelock, tbev 
looted an entrance into a bastion by a vacant ffife?* 
v ... IV. 

V 


MlSr/ty 
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embrasure, and forced their way, cheering; under a terrib 


> -.xAcii win, ciieerin^r, under a terrib 

hie, into a courtyard adjoining the Kaisarbagh, driving tl 
enemy before them. ° ’ & 11 

Seeing the possibilities before him-the chance of gaining tl 
Tie Sikhs Kaisarbagh at a blow—Havelock ran back to° V 
turn th*c detachment of the 10th Foot, commanded bv Capta 
thi.d-imo of Annesley, and ordered it to the front. Obeviim wi 
thedofonccs^ alacrity, the 10th dashed to the front ami joined tl 
Sikhs. A portion of these latter, led by Brasyer diminishh, 
a iV he £ Went ’ pushed daringly oi, nor did the 

tothe rhfnf^ e |“ S ^ T my beforc them, they bad penetrate 
to the Chun ■■ Bazaar to the rear of the Tara Kothi and Mc«f 

liouse, thus turning the third lino of the enemy’s works. 

lhe enemy, congregated in numbers at not less than si; 
The i -beis thousand in the Tara Kothi and the Mess-house, no' 
cvaciiaet at nding themselves taken in reverse, evacuated thes 
buildings, and endeavoured to re-enter the citv b 
an opening in the further gateway of the Chinf Bazaar Ha. 
^, 1 ?l S -c CCe if 0( l l n S i° doi/'g. they would have cut off Brasyei 

Eu H-H a ' ,d ' - Vl>,Cl ! tb “ l>.ve fee, «,envl,o£j 
I>ut Havelock, advancing with sixty Sikhs, in support of Braver 

?I°^ iD i n S ba8 «?™> ar 4 turning the' ' ’ 
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* V " uwjuimuji uasuons, and, turning 

f i ll h v e 011 f° eneni ^’ so P J ied their masses, issuing 

inn^-Hrt P ?wT above ” amtd ’ with round shot, grape, and 
turned thembwfc 6 PP ^ ^ dan 6 orous movement and 

rv^« S if Cil T? a T r , e ? tho P 06ts won b y the advanced party. 
a y Havelock s smaJl body was strengthened bv • 

and from ?L? 6 90th ’ bought up by Colonel Purnell him?,.If 
and irom that moment, success was certain. 

By this time the fourth note sent by Havelock urging him I 
come on reached Franks, and that gallant officer at oncf push 

Snppons ZT? W1 ! h ^available man to aid ilio au 
arrive, vanced pat.ies. His arrival shortly after with hi* 
supports, accompanied by the Chief Engim ,.v made 
ue position of the Hacking party’completely solid. The onh 
question now to ho solved was, whether the advantages already 
so wonderfully achieved should or should not bo^u/ied l 
immediate account by the storming of the Kaisarbagh. 


0 


* Chiu , Anglice, 44 Chinese . 0 







THE KAISAKBAGH IS STORMED. 


cry consideration seemed to urge the attempt. Although 
morning it had beeu intended to storm only the Imambarah 
events had moved so quickly, the assailants had „ „ „ 
displayed so much energy and daring, the enemy be 

had been so mastered by panic, that it seemed pursued? 

wiU “ ai ° s " ,rmore r* s,m «•* tto 

Accordingly, after a brief consultation, Franks and Napier 
resolved to push on. Reinforcements were sent for from the 
ivar, and an order was despatched to the troops at the Sikandar- 
Lagli and the shdh Najaf on tho right to push forward. The 

reinforcements soon came up, and whilst the troops ... 
on the right advanced and occupied, with but little 
resistance, the Mori Maball, the Chatar Manzil, and ;ormcd - 
the lar;; Kotin, Franks sent his men through the court of 
. ' at All s mosque into the Kaisarbagh itself. The Kaisarbd^h 

is a rectangular enclosure, made up of a series of courts and 

ln . te ™P e ™e d \ vlth marble summor-hqnses. These were 
still full ot b,pains, who, from the roofs and from the summits 
ol the houses m the adjoining enclosure, poured a heavy 
musketry lire on the invaders. But, the British once within 
( .10 £.iiden, tho game for which the rebels were struggling was 

+ n a com P ara tively short space, tho.-,e of them who 
had fated to escape lay dead or in death’s agony. 

lhcn began a scene of plunder, of which it is difficult to give 
an adequate description. Tho glowing words of an .... \ 

eyo-wHncss then in ilio zenith of a literary fame MX*"' 
which .still lives, mellowed by time and increased by ; ' v>cd - 
experience brings it, however, as vividly before tho reader as 
words can bring a sec ne so rare and so terrible. “ The scene of 
plunder wrote Dr. llussell, “was indescribable. The soldiers 
had broken up several ot I he store-rooms, and pitched tho 
contents into ti.c court, which was lumbered with eases with 
embroidered cloths, gold and silvei brocade, silver vessels, arms 
banners, drums, shawls, scarfs, musical instruments, mirror" 
pieums, books, accounts, medicine bottles, gorgeous standards 
shields, spears, and a heap of things which would make this 
6heet of paper like a catalogue of a broker’s sale. Throuo-h 
these moved the men, wild with excitement, ‘drunk with 
plundei. I had often heard tho phrase, but never saw the 
thing itself before. They smashed to pieces tho fowling-pieces 
an f* Patois to get at the gold mountings, and the stones set in 
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the stocks. They burned in a fire, which they made in the 
centre of the court, brocades and embroidered shawls for the 
sake of the gold and silver. China, glass, and jade they dashed 
to pieces in sheer wantonness; pictures they ripped up, or tossed 
on the flames ; furniture shared the same fate. . . . Oh the toil 
of that day ! Never had I felt such exhaustion. It was horrid 
«nough to have to stumble through endless courts which were 
like vapour baths, amid dead bodies, through sights worthy of 
the Inferno, by blazing walls which might be pregnant witl 
mines, over breaches, in and out of smouldering embrasures 
across frail ladders, suffocated by deadly smells of rotting 
corpses, of rotten ghee, or vile native scents ; but the seething 
crowd of camp-followers into which we emerged in Ilazratganj 
was something worse. As ravenous, and almost as foul as 
vultures, they were packed in a dense mass in the street, afraid 
or unable to go into the palaces, and, like the birds they re¬ 
sembled, waiting till the fight was done to prey on their 
plunder.”* 

The day’s work was over. A work great, unexpected, and, 
in every sense of the word, magnificent. The lino which in 
the morning had stretched from the Shah Najaf to 
Ilazratganj now ran from the Chatar Manzil to the 
Residency side of the Kaisarbdgh. Two strong 
defensive lines of works, garrisoned by thirty to forty thousand 
men, had been turned, and the great citadel on which the 
second of those two lines rested had itself been stormed ! 

It was, I repeat, a great, even a magnificent work, but it 
might, and ought to, have been greater. Its greatness and 
magnificence were duo mainly to the Sikhs and the 10th Foot, 
to the gallant leading of Havelock and Brasyer, the confident 
daring of Franks, and the skill of Napier—its want of complete¬ 
ness must be attributed solely to the Coimnandor-in-Uhief. 
How this was so I shall explain in a few words. 

In a previous page I have narrated how, on the 13th, 14th, 
0utrn n and 15tli, Outram continued to occupy his positions 
prop* se* to on the left bank of the Gumti commanding the 
iroifb L rC]ge U ( ^ rect approaches to the iron bridge, but restricted 
from further movement in that direction by the 
orders of the Coinmandcr-in-Ohief. The iron bridge led across 
the river to a point not far from the Residency. Now, when. 


Result of the 
day’s work. 
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/14th, tlio stormors under Franks attacked the Imatnbarah, 
pushing onwards, dashed against the Kaisarbagh, the 
enormous effect which would have been produced by the crossing 
ff the river and the penetrating into the very heart of the enemy 
by Outram’s division, m*y be imaginod. Outram wished to 
;arry out such an operation, and applied to the. Commander-in- 
Chief for permission to do so. In reply he was informed by 
the Chief of the Staff that ho might cross by the iron bridge 
but “ that he was not to do so if ho thought he would lose a 
singl man” A more extraordinary proviso never unsatiafac- 
accompanied a permission to advance granted to a tory reply of 
general in the presence of the enemy. It was tanta- £S^.in- 
mount to an absolute prohibition. Outram had Cbief * 
that afterno n reconnoitred the enemy’s position across the 
river. His plans were laid, his troops" were ready to attack, 
but he saw that there was at least one gun on the bridge: 
that the bridge itself was commanded by a large mosque and 
by houses which had been loop-holed; and that the rebels, 
in anticipation of a forward movement on his part, had laid 
their batteries in such a manner a*> to render it difficult and 
dangerous. Not only, then, would he have lost one man, but. 
probably very many. On the other hand, the passage of 
the Gumti by Outram that afternoon would have been fatal 
to tho enemy, for it would have in a great measure cut off 
their retreat. Their slain would have been counted by thou¬ 
sands, and, in all probability, tho province of Oudh would have 
immediately succumbed. Tho rebels who escaped on tho 14th 
were the rebels who fell back on the forts and strong places of 
tho province, there to renew tho resistance which had broken 
down in tho capital. Had they been cut off, that resistance 
would not have been possible! 

That the\ were not attacked in their retreat was duo solely 
Sir Colin’s order to Outram not to advance 


to 

if tho advanc 

InaH 


,v would cost him the life otoncshgle C/uIac'm- 
man . vVhy the hands of a gallant soldier liko- mawier-in- 
Outram were thus tied is a question which has Lt,lers reply ‘ 


never been answered. True it i that Sir Colin had only con¬ 
templated on the 14t.k an atiaci on the InnunMrak. The 
Kab arbugh, in his programme, was reserved for tho day follow¬ 
ing. But he had sufficient experience of war to bo a ware that 
the unexpected is always possibb . aud, knowing that, he com¬ 
mitted a grave error when lie restricted the action of a 
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denarit, and such a lieutenant, occupying a position whic 
orcertai u circumstances,could be made fatal to the enemy. In 
the camp the order was attributed to the counsels of Mansfield; 
but the responsibility rested, and still rests, with Sir Colin. 

To return. The 14th, as we have seen, had been a day devoted 
entirely to work, and to little but work. It was necessary 
to take early measures to consolidate the progress which had 
The isth then been made. To this end the 15th was devoted 
on the r in on the right bank of the Gumti. Under the orders 
river.° f lh ° °f Commander-in-Chief powder was removed, 
mines wore destroyed, and mortars were fixed for 
the further bombardment of the positions still held by the 
i cbcls on the line of advance, up the right bank of the river, 
and in the heart of the city. 

On the left bank it "was diffoient. Here two. movements 
Tho isth weie ordered, both of which would have been more 
Snk eKft 0 ® 6C J'* V0 if directed the previous day. Sir Colin, 
sensible now that the door of retreat had been loft 
too open to tho enemy, despatched Hope Grant, with eleven 
Hope Grant hundred cavalry and twelve horse artillery guns, to 
ar u e sX" P™ 0 ihem * ] ™S .the Sitapdr road. Brigadier 
pursue the Campbell v*’as likewise directed to move with his 
infantry ^brigade, some guns, and fifteen hundred 


& 


rebels. 


cavalry from the Alambagh on the Sandila road. Neither 
of these^ operations came to anything. The rebels had 
taken neither tho Sandila nor the Sitapxir road, and tho only 
effect of tho two movements, combined with a 
over; escape, third on the IGth, to which I am about to refer, 
was to leave open to them the road to Faizabad, by 
which more than twenty Thousand of them eventually escaped 


The third movement was made by Outiam. That general 
March ic. was directed on the IGth to cross the Gumti, near 


On I rain 
order* d 4o 
cross tlin 
Gitoiil. 


the bilrandarbugh, with Douglas’s brigade, the 5th 
(23rd, 20th Highlanders, 1st Fusiliers), and join the 
... Commander-in-Chief at the KaisarMgh, leaving 

U a pole s brigade still in its position on the left bank watching 
tiie iron and stono hri 7 gcs. 

Outiam crossed the (- umtf by a bridge of casks, far removed 
from the lire ot the enemy, near the Sikandarbigh, 


Ho crosses 
nemr the 
b’tKamlar- 
b£gb. 


and, joined by the 20th Regiment and Brasyer’s 


Sikhs, inarched towards the Kaisurbagh by a roaa 
made the p vious day by tho sappers, On the way 
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Coutrast 
between th r * 
Kngllsh and 
the Indian 
tk fence of tb? 
Residency. 


folin ratio out to tlie force aud gave liis final instructions t > 
Jutrain. These were to push on through the Residency, take 
the iron bridge in reverse, and then, advancing a an(3 movei 
-nile further, to storm the Machchi Bhawan and on the 

UXIC 9 Residency. 

ho ^reat Imamoarah. 

Outravn pushed oti it once, passed through the Kaisarhagh, 
nd then moved straight on the Residency. As his 
ittle forco neared the venerated and battered 
lefences of that monument of British valour, tho 
23rd leading, it was assailed by a fire of musketry 
from tho lino of posts which Aitken and Anderson, 

Sanders and Boileau, Graydon and Gould Weston, and many 
noble men had defended so long and so bravely. But now tho 
positions w to inverted. Then tho assailants wore Asiatics, 
the defenders mostly Englishmen. Now Asiatics defended, 
Englishmen assailed. Tho difference showed itself in a re¬ 
markable rnauuer. For, whereas, in tho former case the 
Englishmen defended themselves, unassisted, for eighty-four 
days', in the latter the Asiatics were disposed of in loss than 
half an hour. One charge of Outram’s division, and tho 
enemy fled, panic-stricken and panting, from the classic 
ground. 

Tho 23rd pursued tho fleeing rebels, followed by Brasyer k 
Sikhs and tho* 1st Fusiliers. Two companies of the Outram, 
23rd under Lieu tenant-Colonel Bell, guided* .by 
Gould Weston, pressed rapidly forward, and, taking * 

the enemy’s defences in reverse, captured tho gun of tv men ± 
have spoken as commanding tho pa^s *l c c UClt . S t*10 ■ '*r* 

Tho force then pushed on, taking in roverse the batten ea 
between tho two bridges. Meanwhile Major Cotter crowned 
Beside icy hei jht with a field battery of Madras Artillery, 
and, opening a bcavy fin* ,i n the* Machchi l>h<i\\aii, maintained it 
till he'was relieved by two OS owt. 8-iuch hollow- ,i.e 

shot or shell guns of the Naval Brigade. After thc-s ■ 


c.‘P> , 

great lnnua- 
Utr&h and iuo 
Machcbl 
Bhasvau. 


i rwttruwMu.ou _ _*• realty* and 

tho Machchi Bhawan and gi .-at Imambarah fell into their hands. 


laOiUlWRkm --fa. , . 

tho enemy abandoning seven guns. In Has advance Laptam 


* Outranks dt * 11 deli.— This was a duty ottcD QShigocd to O&ptftib Wc.ton, 
oi;o for which his knowledge of the h alitics peculiarly fitted him. 
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J™ hu . r Z °r tl f Ts * Fus,hers a » d lieutenant MacGregor,* doing 
duty with that regiment, greatly distinguished themlclves. 
Whilst these operations were successfully progressing on 
te "S^.bank of the Gumtf, a number of tin 
attack w«i- enem - » dllven from the Residency and other places 
Jcnu’w.^ 0 P 0UXed 0 T- th ! stone bridge, and, the We: 

to co\ei l heir design of retreating on Faizabad 

rmmk?d S bn< 1 fi attaC n k i 0n W aI P 0,e ’ s pickets. The attack wat 
lepulsed, but the rebels made good their retreat. 

(jnartef >re Ser ° US COUnterblow had been attempted in another 

The garrison of the Alambagh had been reduced by the 
Reduced f, Umbc " 0f tro °P s withdrawn by Sir Colin to less 

Z'ktof! „ ,f n J n ‘T ofal! arms - r ihese were made 

bigta J P . of about four hundred infantry, the Military 
Irani, a small detachment of the 7th Hussars and 

Franklyn 1 Jb<3 post was comm|hded by Brigadier 

in nl!il Cl on ° n the of tllc !Gtb the rebels came down 

in c onsiderable masses of the three arms. Whilst their infantry 

menaced the front of the British position their 
cavah y and artillery endeavoured to force back the 
. ic . Jt “ank, and to get round it, with the view of 
giving tbeir infantry the opportunity they were awaiting. 

, 1 f mnI, b' u <"**** f-«r (pSs and 
Tiny are met, the Military I rani and cavalry, under Robertson, 

Olnhf.. W‘V. af? ° m °. f bis position, whilst 

the defence of his ML™* W " 1CU reraainod to bo entrusted. 

These arrangements were made just in time. The rebels had 
beCn oozing on boldly, but no sooner did Olpherts 
•'ll i reur £ wee P |be plain with his guns than their cavalry 

Ut&SS, them !ni ; f l U ‘ T 1 1,egan (u A few of 

from victj Z "! i “ S " <M ™ «. at III. left 

, , ' Pmket, and even entered the village in which if was- 

co,nrad V o^ tna ^ * 16Se ’ t0 °’ followed *bo example of their 

Meanwhile the main body of the infantry attacked the 'front 
t»n-v.ug_out skirmishers, and advancingbeyond"im BriS 


Th2 reb Is 
attack it. 


tIif. f!' Genera] ^ ,r Charles MacGregor. K.C.B CSI rn? mi . nf 
*»«• I doTot ffftKSC the Indian Army t 1 
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/its. But Vincent Eyre, who commanded the whole of 
the artillery, arranged his guns in such a manner 
as to rake tlieir whole lino from left to right, whilst 


in thf* centre 
by Vincent 
Eyre. 


Mie infantry brigade, commanded by Brigadier 
5tisted, waited for them to come on. 

The fire of the guns first checked the rebels and then drove 
hem back; but the fact that the attack began at 9 o’clock and 
leased only at half-past one will give some idea of its deter¬ 
mined nature. 


Two days previously, the 14th, the Conmnmder-in-Chief had 
requested Jang Bahadur and the Nipaleso to move to j ang Bah^ir 
his left, up the canal, and take in reverse the positions covers the 
which, for three months, the rebels had occupied in hl-cburs^" 
front of the Alambagh, the garrison of which was u,ft * 
now reduced to two regiments. Jang Bahadur carried out tliQ 
instructions conveyed to him with ability and success. One 
after another the enemy’s positions, from the Char-bdgh bridge 
up to the Residency, with their guns, fell into his hands. This 
peration, which effectually covered, as it was carried out, the 
Commander-in-Chiefs left, occupied several days. The losses 
the Nipa! chief experienced were inconsideiable.* 

The 17th, Outram, pursuing his onward course, occupied, 
without resistance, in the morning, the ITuseni 0ntram 
Mosque and the Daulat Khnna.f In the afternoon continue* 
he moved, with a brigade (Middleton’s field battery, meats 
two 8-inch howitzers, one company n ative sappers, °n th -nt . 
wing 20th Foot, wing 23rd Foot, wing 79th Highlanders 
Brasvor’s Sikhs), to occupy a block of buildings known as 


* Jung Bahadur’s successful advance was memorable for the recovery from 
captivity of two English ladies —Miss Jackson and Mrs. Orr. In the third 
volume of this history (note, p. 2o2- (3) I have given a sktelioi the adventures 
of the Situpur fugitiv s, and have told how it was thru on the 17th March 
only two of these. Mrs. On nnd Mi Jackson, surwved. On the goth 
March two British mile ere uttuolud tv the Nipul troops, GapUin McNeill 
uud Lieutenant B< ;;le, whin exploring pniim dcseitu.l ds near the 

Kuisnrbtigh, wr • informed by a friendly ant: v ut the place in which t! 
two ladies were confine.!. They at once procured the aid of a party of 
fifty Nipal* sc, and after walking through narrow streets--about liulf a mile 
—they reached a house occupied by one Wajid Alt, an ofihvr < f [e , 
Court. In a room within the house they found the two ladies, dressed in 
Oriental costume. They at once procured a palanquin, and notwith dandim*- 
the opposition threatened by a body of ruffians, who would have prove! ted 
the rescue, tlie> conveyed the ladies in safety to the camp of Jang Bahadur, 
t One of the royal palaces. Literally, “ the house of nappines /* 
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^^^harif-tid~Daiila , fc> house. The enemy made no resistance, but 
hastily evacuated the place. The success, however, was marred 
by a deplorable accident. In the courtyard in rear of the 
Jammi Masjid, impeding the progress of the troops, nine carts 
laden with gunpowder packed in tin cases and leather ba«*s 
were found. Outrun directed Captain Clarko and Lieutenant 
Brownlow.of the Engineers to remove the carts, and to dispose 
°f tbo powder by throwing it into a large and deep well. It 
An explosion order liad been carefully carried out, no accident 
Tfurl lom cbul( * P ossibl y have occurred. But it is supposed 
that in the course of the operation a tin case struct 
the side of the well near the surface and ignited. The fire 
communicated itself to the powder in the carts, and caused an 
explosion, which resulted in tho death of the two officers and 
about thirty men. Others were also injured, more or less 
senously. 

On the 18th, Outram’s advanced post (a picket of the 20th 
■ Further pro- under Lieutenant Gordon) cleared tlio Louses aud 
Krc.sonti* streets in front of it, though not without meeting a 
sharp opposition from tho enemy. In carry in” - out 
Ibis operation the men captured a very line brass 0 pounder 
gun, loaded to tiio muzzle with grape, and pointed down tho 
street which they had to clear. The demoralised state of the 
enemy was made clear by tho fact that, they abandoned it on 
the advance oi the British without wailing to discharge it. 

It had become known during these last t<vo days, to tho 
v ir Coiin Gommander-in-( Lief, that tho rebels had occupied 

n?g“‘‘mtor \° T , t ^ e . f umtcr of from eight to iiino thousand, the 
•'frebels aro Musa-bagh, a largo palace with gardens and en- 
itiLa'Iujh. ^[? si 3 re ' ; r tandmg in tho midst of an open country 
' tilled with trees, about four miles to tho north-west 
o. Lukhimo, near tho right bank of tho Gumti. These rebels 
were believed to be animated by the presenco of. tho Bogam and 
Jic-r son, and oi the more desperate Laders of the revolt. Sir 
Colin Campbell was i. solved, now that all the strong points in 
tne city itself weje in Ins hands, to expel thorn from this last 
stronghold. 

On tho morning of the 19th, therefore,'Optrara, under in- 
Jiarehin struct’ons from Sir Oolin, marched ae-ainst f.ho \fn«A_ 



.tlh Lancers; one company Rovul Artillery; one 
company native sappers; Middleton’s field bakery; 
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18-rounders, two S-incli howitzers, four 8-inch mortars, 
luder Captain Carle ton, R.A.; tlirce companies 20tli Regiment; 
;even companies 23rd Regiment; 79th Highlanders and 2nd 
'anjab Infantry. Whilst this force inarched against the place 
-om the advanced positions in the city, Sir Hope Grant, still 
n the left bank of the Gumti, was directed to cannonade it, 
ad, on the enemy being dislodged, to fall upon thoso of the 
;arrison who should attempt to cross the river: at the same 
line Brigadier Campbell of the Bays was orderod to take up, 
with a brigade of infantry, fifteen hundred eavaliy, and a due 
proportion of guns, a position on the left front of the Musa- 
bagh, ready to pounce upon the rebels when Outram should 
expel them from their stronghold. The Nipalese troops wore 
likewise directed to enter the city, from , the Charhagh line of 
road, towards the rear of the Iliiscm Mosque. This time it 
was hoped and believed there would he no fugitives; but again 
expectation was baulked. 

Between Outram’s advanced posts and the Mus i-bagh there 
stood, near the Gao Ghat, on the Gumti, a house Capture4 A1£ 
belonging to the last prime minister of Oudh, the 
Nawab Ali Naki Khan, at the time a prisunor in aS ii‘ 
Calcutta. A company of the 79th, led by Lieutenant Ml ’ 
Everetb, attacked and drove the rebels from this plac.e. Outranks 
further advance was delayed nearly two hours by the necessity 
of breaking through a thick wall. When at last this obstacle 
was removed, the troops pushed on through the suburbs to the 
Mibd-bagh. Here the enemy appeared in great strength, but 
on Outram threatening their flanks, at the same time that his 
guns opened fire on their front, they hastily abandoned the 
place, leaving behind them two guns, which had been posted to 
protect the approaches to it. 

They fled by the line which Campbell should have eom- 
m nded. But where was Campbell? “ \\ ith his large force of 
cavalry and artillery,” writes Sir Hope Grant, “ there was a 
h’plendid opportunity for cutting off the largo mosses of fugitive 
rebels, yet nearly all were allowed to escape.” The gallantry 
*->f Colonel Hagart, of blade, Bankes, and Wilkin, all of the 7th 
Hn.vurs, splendid as it was, v s far from atoning for the 
mistakes of his chief. I proceed to show the npuinnei in which 
it was displayed. 

. { u ‘ :Q to the position taken up by Campbell was a village 
with a small mud fort, of which the enemy had taken possesion. 
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0 d!s ], od |? e them Campbell sont a troop of the 7th Hussars 
some of Hodson s Horse, a few of the 78th, and two of Tornld 
guns, the whole under the command of Colonel James Hagart 
Gallantry of “ t h< ? 7 th Hussars. A couple of shells had beei 
fee *£ od ,nto *£ e / ort > ' vhen tho rebels, to the numbc 
TTnrr vf i F!?’ ™® hed ont antl ma de a dash at the guns 
wnlll k - red <J h t 7th , t0 cha rge; but, before they could ge 
wel1 la blade, who commanded tho charging party w e 

s^y^ounded; and Brahes and bis charger we?e cut dowm 

diilSSl nt v ged t0 ! hl ? S,de ’ ^ as he warded off the blow 
d a ? hl l y oi * n(led comrade, his horse reared. This caused 
•n to miss his aim, and he Received at tho same moment a 

ZZ::X Z ‘f“ f“‘- Whce li"S »S“‘ ‘to rescue,\io 
out down the rebel who was on the point of killing Bankes 

but w,u°- f their 0f f C ° rR had somewhat disconcerted the men • 
but, 'Villein, severely wounded as he was, effectually rallied 
them, and, joined by Hagart, who came up opporiunely 
«.nee again charged the rebels, and cut down nearly all who 
selves?* ^ 1 htSe tW ° officers Particularly distinguished them- 

Ihis was almost the solitary achievement of Campbell’s fine 
Remarks on ongade. No attempt whatever was mado by him 

Spoil's ^ Tn ° fl enein y. His conduct was 

i-effi! f^fjy attributed to his having lost his wav 
^nt, records an officer who wrote of these occur¬ 
rences the year following that in which they took place “ his 
on or appears to have partaken of wilfulness. Ho moved his 
force in utter disregard/ of the statement of his guides in 
opposition to the protestations and explanations of all to whose 




{■!- j ia ?v n/ ta " a * v ' T? ir **°P e Gni'it recommended Jfa<*art for tlio Vi< ten 
Uo,s.^ A\.lkm ,i,w Major Wilkin, was also twice t n ^ Ah 
V ictoria for his gallon! . Hagart received neither Ini. r *! 

recognit ion, but Vi iiIk U&y got a lirevi v . The reason whv th 

r '* c ' 11101011 ,a * 1011 1,1 cn: ' ot Ilagart was not.. ttondod ^ ^ xi. . ? 
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nformation and advice ho was bound to listen.”* Consequently 
the < r reater number of the rebels escaped. 

Not, however, all. Outram, keenly alive to the necessity of 
allowing up a victory, no sooner noticed that the SpUmdI(J 
•ebels were abandoning* the Musa-bagh, than he pursuitby 
letached in pursuit two squadrons of the 9th 
cancers, which he had, in anticipation, posted near _ 
he enemy's left flank. For four miles the men of this 'splendid 
regiment, despite of the obstacles offered by nullahs almost 
impassable and ravines difficult for horsemen, pursued the 
enemy, nor did they desist till they had captured six guns, and 
killed about a hundred of the foe. # 

Nor wore the 9 th Lancers alone in the chase. I he held 
artillery and infantry followed them in support as flndtha 
rapidly as possible, and captured the remaining fom Artillery, 
guns of the twelve possessed by tbo rebels that 

\fter" this decided success Outran) loft the 2nd PanjYib In¬ 
fantry in occupation of tho Musa-b.tgh, and returned to his 

Canning’sOudliproclamation 

wore received in camp. That proclamation professed Mdrch 20 . 
to confiscate the whole proprietary right in the soi 
of Oudh, save in the case of six comparatively in¬ 
ferior chiefs. To rebel landowners who should at 
once surrender to tho Government immunity torn death a d 
imprisonment was promised, pi vided only that t 0 } cou . s ow 
they were guiltless of unprovoked bloodshed. 1 * u - . , 

had protected British lives special consideration was promised. 

- ' • damation itself I shall speak m f“other^lace. 1 


Ix>rU Crm- 
ning’s I’ry- 
clamatLn. 



gained, uut wnen uuun wrc r i i 

and when the rebel army, which had vsui’ y 1 • ' <• v • t 

the city, had cast itself on the districts, there to ohm a ficsh sist- 

* Calcutta Renew, March 1859, io"ouu!-'.* 1 -f ^«Si < rratic 

riter coutinoea;“But wl i . J;;; ' ' w| ' ( . lbor they wore win 

iceedings, whether they were accidontoi or an > wa a inc.,1- 

me. we believe that th, Station as the enemy were 

bit; that to them is aftiibuta • * p^r*i-iacity with which they 

aled to maintain, and the pereoveroiioo ana ijernnt y , 

"arried on a guerilla vvartaro with tic - - • 
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nnce. Every leading man who had taken a navi- • 

1 ' ygn was struck with the impolicy at *1, a P m °* lu - 
inheriting a whole neonle + 1 , ,j “ \' ,' s .i a moment, of dis- 
c-u n ,, r ; people, that people bcimr still «™J -i • 


inheriting a whole people that a moment > 'dis- 

tlio field. “ I have no?” w^o ?Tp ^ armed “d in 

to the headquarter staff’ “ heard one vofe^ ’ • ^ ™ as attache( ' 

and even those who areSitaalll 'u ^ 111 ltS defcilco 
mouths to condemn tCnSw fi^ 1 f llent B0W °P ei ‘ thei* 
a qualifying rebellion in Oudli.”‘ OW toTh perpot f Uato 

iKe at ranee of Sir James Outram anAoritf^* 

Fp..gcation of to insert in the nrnnlam f * ‘ lthor ^y Was given 

by Virtue of ‘vhicK'Sr i° ,‘U a,i, i''"S OW. 


Something remained to be effected ■ ,, 


*Srt ^had relumed fTafc Da im ° ftha 5?K leade * 

^ !of Sh&datganj, i„ £ vty ££* occZvW * 

defiance to tlm Brit is}™' p - ' ’ ’ ’ r '' S ’ whence he bade 

on the 21st, with a P.™. Lngard was del vch 

the Begam Kotlif, the first day of the attae?- 1 ' ?h r T , 1 , ; " 1 . C01,f l 1,ere(1 
h 7 tba o.ird ployed were the 93rd Hio-hl n^l 10 troops em- 

*«- Kioc. *S“ “I 1 ’ s XS .-1 r 4t, ‘ 
t.,,v sr* ? -~i»” 

ont until they had killed S ' 3 ’ a ? d were not driven 

many others on our side Whim at P wn eev orely wounded 
th,; v were met by Brigadier^Camobfipf/ • the J wore dislodged, 
■m:- on the spot, and were pum/cd wBl” 8 ^ m® 1 caval, 7» tllis 
b ' * miles. The Maulavi however .o’! C t °. nsiderable loss, for 
i’he following night, that of the 22ml Hope gSu^' 

iv j at Oohurn mortirs r ; nA ^ * y two howitzers*, fou? 

”“ f regiax-jita ZuZLy i to ajSihT"'' 5 '’ *" 

ww &sc, s r;& sak* 

f ilZ r '• 


V Dia.y ,-i T,uJia : ] 7 William Howard Ruesell. 
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bd. The enemy did. not await an assault, but, on the 
ippearanee of the British troops, began to evacuate the town. 
Jpon this Hope Grant sent his cavalry at them. Two squadrons 
f the Punjab Cavalry under Captain Browne,* and a party of 
Vatson’s Horse led by Cfiptain Cosserat, dashed at them. 
Captain Browne, who commanded,” wrote Sir Hope Grant, in 
is diary, “seeing some gu s moving off, charged the rebels in 
ho most magnificent style., Fivo times lie rode clean through 
;hem, lulling about two hu ndred, and taking thirteen guns and 
a morlar. His unfortunate adjutant, Lieutenant Macdonald, 
was shot dead, in the act of cutting down a Sipahi. Captain 
shot through the face, and died shortly after.” 
iy having been pursued for some time, nope Grant 

'turned to Lakhnao. . . 

With this action the operations m Lakhnao and m its 
immediate vicinity ended. The city was captured ' Remarks 
It had been gained at a loss -from the 2nd to the 
21st. March inclusive—of a hundred and twonty- 
aeven officers ami men killed, and live hundred and ninety-five 
wounded. Notwithstanding two errors which I have indicated 

_the one attributable to the Comm .nder-in-Chief himself, the 

other, in the first instance, to ono of his brigadiers— it is 
impossible to withhold admiration of tbo skill with which tlm 
operations wore planned, of the c mage with which they wim 
carried out. The pi,ms of tho rebels, based on the conjecture 
that tho British force would advance by the lines of tho previous 
November, were entirely bailled by the masterly movement, 
across the river. That'movement, which placed an enemy on 
their flank, rak/foo- then defences, completely cowed them. It 
took all the heart out of them. Enfiladed from the opposite 
bar ot iV ' river, they could not. offer a stern or determined 
resistance, to tho foe advancing on their front. The weakness > • f 
their defence of the Im&mbarah and !..<• K.usarhagb was duo in 
a very great degree to tl‘C moral depression which the position 
occupied bv Outram had caused in their mmds. 

But if, as has been wc’U asserted; f the strategy of 


Sir Colin 


Campbell in liis attack on likhnno u must oyer bo 
the iratdon on the paW of tlmini.itan h! g hor ” ot ,* 

i^n lunt of tlii.s campaign,*” ^ 18 that lustory h, Bt ranu 
should mark tho blunder W^ich Prevented it from • * L **‘* 


Now Major-General Sir Sa** 11 Browne, \ .0., KA B. t Medley. 
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being deceive. Outram was a lieutenant to be trusted. H 
was cool and daring in action, always kept his troops wel 
in band, and carefully guarded his communications. No living 
man had a greater or more profound knowledge of the nativ 
character. If any man, in the circumstances in which h 
was placed, might have been trusted to act on his ow 
Reasons judgment, that man wo Outram. Yet when, at 
decisive™ cri ^°W period of the advance, Outram, firmly seatei 
again.-this 031 ^he bank, proposed to co-operate with th( 
hIKink. Commander-in-Chief in a manner which would have 
- rendered the victory of the latter absolut'-dv decisive, 

the proposal was refused in language totally unv, 

Colin Campbell. He was forbid den to cross “ if ho 
would tow a single mn." The reasons for this prohibition 1m 
never Leon published. Dr. Russell, who was very much in the 
confidence both of Sir Colm and of Outram, whilst admitting 

, 0 . fc r cau y d , b y °“ tr 1 a “. s compulsory inaction, docs not 
explain the motive by which Sir Colin was actuated to make it 
compulsory. Whether, as some assert, it was prompted by 
Mansfield, or whether it was the emanation of his own mind, 
Theproiiiii- ~ ir y olm > ae issuer of the order, was responsible 

JiEgSl Jt ’ and ho alone must bear the blame. That 
UwCuiuif. outer derogates irom his claim to be placed in the 
rank of the greatest commanders. He must bo 
Casscd as a great general of the secern* rank, a general who 
cmld skilfully plan, carefully carryout that plan, who could 

achieve a victory, but who could not render it absolutely 
decisive. *• J 

The second failure to pursue the b^ten end Ay is duo like- 
The appoint- wise, though m ]csse> degree, to Sir Colin 
B!™ Campbell ^ For the deli cate b n ,Z**ir>« h 

Campl 
thp a 

ofbisjauurc. . ,, ■*• . — ~ 

0 10 “fenced officers a t ja s e lbow or to unde 



mam y *v"7"" . ~~ w *caie operatii?/r was 
"r.h .i nnd hound to select a officer tjpecially qualified, and, if 
iisf.Unrc. 7° j aC( l ua intcd ’.> dh iho co uu f r y j yet ready to listen 
... : .1 , 0 10 CA P (:1| cnc< l d officers a {_ ids e lbow or to under-f 

s and 1 language of the gu.des. H 3 appointed, on the eoJ? 

3,1 M '' newt0 ti)C countiy, wb. 0wou ld listen to nobody, 


* “The dilutions between ^ir Colin a 1 n ^ < - i * 

unfriendly, are little stiff, on accomd of ,”'h Gou ' r , ul 0 ***?»'' wn s'\ !';* 
Man to act i.i »>nnositinn fr, llm .™J° ns *L ® v . onts » aR d Outi..m hs not tho 

r otneer. Had Sir 
would hav° tak n 
e followed.”- -My 
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guides, and who, consequently, 
Tot this action, which allowed 
was justified by Sir Colin 


the i 
the lay, 
en i > ijorded 
T! ■ errors, 
a k’ , > in Mar 
chie Vein out of si and daiin; 


nand of the cavalry on the 
4 ‘ performed his detached duty 
it. His march round the city 
lining fight for the greater part 
one.’’ AY hat it really was has 

and the capture of 
remu. j all time a splendid 
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BOOK XII.—PROGRESS OP E\ ^ENG^ 

ORfSl, BIHAR, OUDIT, ROUT'' .^.JPUTaNa 

_ _ i ; r Vi 

CHAPTER I. 

EASTERN BENGAL, EASTERN BIHAR, ORiSA, AND THE SOUTH WESTEI 

FRONTIER. 

It will he conducive to the clearness of the narrative if, heft 
recording the events in the North-v.cst Province:/wl 
immediately followed/the capture of LuFmao, I v turn f 
moment co Calcutta, record V ro ss made toward 1 

Bengal ' restoration of order astern •' 

Bihars, and progress ence tow 
way of Azam gar h and the adjae^.it C| 3 tri 

t<v trace the action of Carthew in guas w ,. 7l : - : ,l nml th 

between Allahabad ar.d Kani ^ 1V Betu ards Ajiahab&d by 

I shall vpcord.- the action^of Seaton in the cts. Then 1 propose 
of ^ 'd pole in Oudh , of Lugard, Eowcro:ding the 'important lino 
Azamg arh, Ghazipur, and Slmhaba d 10 . westward 

Jones 4nd Coke in Rcfoilkhand, and of c * ity tff Fathgarh, 
Bareli. The book will el .<e with an i l Douglas in the 

progress of events ^n Jtajputaua. and in Bihar, of 

WW Sir Colin Campbell, on the 27th olin < .mpbell i" 
Calcutta for K&nhpur, he carried it in nelail of tl 
r ‘i»-why power of tie country. For the mo 

an - authority, though nominally exis-vernier, had £ 
•■‘jjjw® abeyance. The fate of India was in with hhiujt 
:an of Lord Canning, but of Sir Colin C ment the 
' m, 1 though, as I l av, not 1 on one impo ring, a 
‘ ' nf iho Governor-Generi ilm lu t .» 

Influence on th* ampin 

i tin. < 

1 in 
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- 4 n of the Commander-in-Chief, yet to the hands of 
latter functionary its execution was committed. From the 
nent, then, when Sir Colin Campbell left Calcutta to direct 
military measures for which ho had been preparing, lie 
ame the chief centre of interest; and the capital, giving 
utation though it did for a time to the Governor-General 
. his Council was proportionately shorn of its importance, 
onceforwnid Calcutta deserves notice as the port for the re- 
-tion of the troops, and the depot of stores and supplies from 
-mm ; the terminus wbsnoe the new arrivals started for 
' . war » ; nul the invalids and wounded for EuropJ 

continuous Attacks made upon the rebels satisfied the 
ngs c\en of those who had been the severest critics of 
tardy, the hesitating, and the half-bear ted action of Lord 
>lnni^ a\id bis councillors; while the* serial tranquillity of 
I no longer in real danger, was but once disturbed, 

then by a panic which had for its foundation a want of 
illt Ivtico i/i tho firmness of the Government. 

the tW-t -,.,.1- of January, 1858, Lord Canning quitted 
Va and proceeded to a lMmhad. A few days 
ns arrival at that place (5th February) ho Lm* Canning 
m.d the temporary office of Chief .Commissioner 
11 1 then held by Colonel Frasei-. C.B., and 
the ole of tho north-west division. s that of Dehli ex- 
, within one liouteriunt-governorship. u \ f cw 
later, Mr. J. 1’. Grant, who at a tryin 1( j ch, c <-in 
d period had governed with marked n fl /ility 
>tral Provinces, returned to Calcutta to take 
iflice of President, of the Council, the G overt) or-Gencral 
* the charge wh tch Air. Grant thus vacated 
after the rotuhn of Mr. Grant to Canute* t ] iat iii . 
which I havo s] token occurred. Nothing 
, indeed, which ought to havo alarmed J* 1 )>jcoftim 
ids, but in times of exeitement the slightest SLuiu. cb 
en produce tho mos t startling effects. The 
simply as follows. .On tho 3rd March, a telegrapl *, 
'non Barra ckpur was received in Calcutta "to 

. 

rting i’i bodies of tor- and twelve am 1 
capita). People did not stuv t0 
d 1 • i disiuuad; Cat if addition te 
•’ line vobin loCj. reginjeut -horse, foot, 
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in the city. The information conveyed by the *® le S* a '" ’ 
T'ickets of the volunteer guards were promptly postea a, 

«“ S' Sa wstate 

attacking Calcutta. The panic passed away more quickly 

than it had been produced.* ri cause for anxio* 

Tn eastern Bonfifftl there ii&cl heon & c - 

I„ ¥ovBmbor , the <l«t,Aw>nb.of tlu. 

lern Kcoiment h*ative Infantry, stationed at Lintia 

Shied, vitodered llo tr Ms u, 7 rote 

nrisoners from the gaoldown their own LnO% 

pr S ° m aga/.ine, and then left tlio station carr 7 » S _ 

Nov - 18 : with them three elephants, the property ot c.o' 

meat, and the whole of the treasure they fou. 
chitnigaon. t j collectorate, with the exception oftlnee 
, „ , t„ pha well as tho stamp 

fovernnL 1 ! securities and/ids, they left untouched, 
ft Seir hands was a , mdve gaoler who Pasted no,. ^ 

EssSrsf 


1 cm. o -ff nr faven dph v.ri /smo, on tho subject of this panic, as foil 
• On ‘ n 1 .( ilar 'h about C v :t„ I recoi , > a note from General 

On tin. inil I - i; ..,; vt a information that arm shad been collect. 

stating lie f fa i distributed amongst 11 

thoB .mtSirMhdow,. toihe Wt to enable the., 

the Loscfiogu 0 d ii( n r ,_. !lonts . ti,o general beg red me to 

alert aS ^ cast a search to bo made for t’no arms. Mr. Dorn, 
Vreiide^ of the Council, and t rode over to bis bouse and 
1 r e Ha reqm did mo to instruct tho civil authorities to mako t 
*, „*"h for tho arms, and to quietly intimate to commanding ollicers 
T,‘iri.bnll, who commanded the volunteer* that itwas • ■ 

Z ■■( i s of tb ■ tr io| 9 u igbt be required 

.oPf.fijv.ry. X<> orders were given for any pickets to b** pob * 

■mi »iiard under arms. It was lute before I returned to 
-or U Aliprir to see 1<\, who was the magistral* 

1 1 to bo made.. Only a few muskets wero 

/ the '’.iirm :o which you refer. 

°* .. -i- i b V taken place at Cu 

: of the cxcitcmuw ^ * •— * 

irfption of places, pr 


go xv. 
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<SL 


Nov. 22. 
Attempt to 
disarm the 
native troop* 
at Diiakali. 


airing for TIill Tiparali, endeavoured to find their way 
ong the hills in a north-westerly direction, avoiding British 
rritory. 

Four days later an attempt was made by Lieutenant Lewis, 
idian Navy, to disarm the detachments of the 73rd 
d ive Infantry, and Native Artillery, stationed at 
aikah, numbering about three hundred and fifty 
pahjs. Lewis had at his disposal four officers and 
ghty-fivo men, English sailors, and two mountain* 

•ain howitzers. Ho was aided likewise by some thirty volun- 
3ers, including Messrs. Carnac, Bainbridge, and Macpherson, 
the Civil Service, and Lieutenants Dowell and Hit chi ns of 
Bengal Army. 

Lo\s is disarmed. without resistance, the detached guards at the 
all 1 ^ offices. But, when he marched to the lines, ho The r ^„ 

)V ho Sipahis drawn up close to their magazine, ‘ r '‘ 6 ‘ 
v »-pounders in their centre. Parties of them also occupied 

3 ^rick-built buildings in the vicinity, the walls of which had 

carefully loop-holed. Lewis deployed his force, but before 
novemens was completed the Sipahis opened upon him with 
ter ... musketry. Replying with one volley, Lewis then 
ed with his infantry, whilst the two mountain guns 
1 on the left rear of tho enemy. The charge was most 
ful. The rebels were driven, one by one, 
heir strong positions. They had lost ono of 
guns, but to preserve their second they mado 
desperate stand. A young midshipman, named Arthur 
charged it, however, at the head of twenty men, and, 
>y a flank attack made at the same time, captured it.* 
vtliis then broke and fled. Forty-one dead 
vero counted on the ground, eight men wore kricu ; ar ° 

.t in desperately wounded, three wer drowned 
t in tho river. This success was not. attained without 
oss. The list of killed and woundod contained one rami 
wo dangerously, eight severely, and four slightly 
in all eighteen. Tho Sipahis who ese&jx d 
went off in a north-westerly direction, 
was believed, for Jalpaiguii, tho head-,' 
the regiment. Prevented from roach, y that place, 
a temporary refuge in Bhutan. 


Ike aurvivora 
rseape. 


For tlii? ad Mr. Mayo received tho Victoria, Cross. 
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Irompt 
action of tho 
Government 
of India. 


The action of the local authorities at Chitragaon was pro: 

and effective. Whilst arrangements were mack 
cbitrrfgaon. feta tf on f or the security of European life in c. 

the Sipahis should return to it, the Commissioner communion 
at once with the Rajah of Tiparah. This loyal 
Tie Rujtih datory atmee directed his retainers and subjects 
exe T rc £>9 bis check the progress of tho mutineers, and, if possil 
influence in to close the nasses against them. The Commission 
BrttSL°f. th0 called likewise upon the two principal zamindii. 

occupying tho hill districts which it was thought cl 
mutineers would traverse, to summon their men to arms an 
follow them up, and either to attack them or to shut them 
in tho defiles which lay before them. Tho manner in wh 
this appeal was responded to, and the results it produced, w 
bo related immediately. 

Nor was the action of tlio Government at Calcutta le 
satisfactory. Dealing with tho cases of Dhak; 
Nov. 20 - 27 . an( j Chitragaon as intimately connected the 01 
with the other, they des} .itched, on the 2Gth XT 
vember, by river from Calcutta, three compani 
tho 54th Regiment, and a hundred scan. ’ • o 
27(h, by the same route, another party of sailors. It wt 
intention of the Government, that whilst the detachment 
54 th should proceed at first to Dhakah, and thence pun 
Chitragaon robe • in tho direction it would bo asoertaiuo 
had taken, the Indian Naval Brigade shouk 
December. RangpAr and Dfnajpur to 

the country towards which it was believed the nu 
from looth stations were making tlieir way. Their 
at their destination on the 10th December con 
greatly to the preservation of order in the neigh 
districts. 

'Ike Chitr&gaon mutineers were, meanwhile, begin* 
experience the drawbacks to a march ncro 
Tto^banL. hills, pursued and threatened by enen 
leaving Sitskund, they had followed a 
4 course, and, crossing the ferry at Ram gar! 
pushed on\ towards TJdaipiir, thence towards Aga 
residence of ihe Huj&li oi iiparali. ihat- chief, heaii 
approach, o* patched a considerable boi 
t ftvcr.'<- the who s topped them at Sank hula < n tire 2nd 
Turning then westward, they enf d B 


ga»*n u ‘iiti- 
neere 


Mil rango-i 
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jx% or near Mugra, and made their way towards Singav 
K Uibout one and a half day’s journey north of 


and sufior 
much dis¬ 
tress. 


nilti, and on tlie direct route to Silhat. In their 
gross they had "been much harassed; they lost 
three elephants, and about ten thousand rupees 
the treasure they had stolen ; of the prisoners they had 
ased from the gaol," many were daily being captured;’ they 
id the mountain paths difficult, and though the hillmet 
3 ready enough, for payment, to cut a way for them, their 
-ress was necessarily slow. But worse things were in store 


no in. 

arassed by the opposition of the Rajah of Tiparah, and of 
zrunindars of whom I have spoken, the mutineer- 
.olved to make their way to Manipur. On their apoiice adc 
cay to that place, they descended from the hills, station in 
tacked and plundered, on the 15th December, a J^jushterri- 
lice-station in British territory. This attack gave 
tho British the information they had desired as to their 
litiotr. Mr. Allen, the chief civil officer at Silhat, had tho 
aeity to discern that the European troops would arrive too 
to intercept the rebels. He took upon himself, then, the 
ousibility of ordering the Silhat Light Infantry, coui- 
ded by Major tho Hon. R. B. Bvng, into the held. That 
lent left Silhat in pursuit, of tho rebels that 
day, the loth, and reached ParfAbgarh, a dis- ughtln** 
of eighty miles, by a forced march, iu thirty- fan try are 
ours. At Piirtiihgarh, Byng received informa- suitors 
tom Mr. Dodd, who had accompanied the force 
le special purpose of guiding it, that the rebels had 
c 1 their route, and would bo at Latu, a place which they 
assed through on the night of that day, tho 17th, or very 
he next morning. L£tu was twenty-oight miles from Par- 
h; the men had made a force 1 march of eighty 
but with one \ oice they expressed their willing- ' 

■) return. Tho road led through jungles and ’ . 

but, setting out, they marched back cheerily. Dodd, 
ad ridden on in advance, met tho column as it was 
og tho village of Lath at dawn on tho 13th, with the 
ation that tho rebels wore close at hand, 
line could be formed, they were seen ad- tn« >- .:n- 
g in good order. Tho hostile parties saw ^ Uta. tl, m 
ithcr simultaneously, but, before tliey could 



Byntf is 
killed. 


Shercr suc¬ 
ceeds, and 
drives the 
rebel* into 
the jungks, 
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J7, ' come to blows, the rebels made many efforts to seduce the 
of the Silliut Light Infantry—one-half of whom wore II 
stanis—to make common cause with them. But their 
suasions were answered by the cold steel of the bayonet, 
withstanding their long march, the loyal soldiers of the Si 
regiment displayed a vigour and an energy w 
carried all before them. In the early part of 
action their gallant leader, Major Byng, was k : 
This occurrence only roused them to greater fury. The 
he had held was filled by Lieutenant Shere v 
officer of rare merit—a son of the gallant j* 
whose splendid audacity at Jalpaiguri I have 
scribed in the preceding volume—and Sherer * 
the rebels no breathing-time. After a tierce strugg 
in which the rebels lost twenty-six men killed and astilllargt 
number wounded, he forced them to abandon the field, anti 
seek shelter in the close and difficult jungles which lie betw- 
L&tu and Manipur. 

Into ;heso jungles it was impossible to follow them. 

that Sherer could do was to send detachment 
watch the issues from the jungle into Man' 
Having seen to this, ho returned to Silhat. 
party of the 54th Begimont, which had been 
ou to Silhat and had even marched towards L&tu, was oi 
back, tirst to Dhakah, and a few weeks later to Calcutta. 
After their defeat by Sherer, the Chitr&gaon mut 
marched north-eastwards, and entered the M& 
territory. Tl\ere they were joined by one ( 
Manipur princes, with a few follow* rs The 
they might have conceived from this acces 
strength were, however, of short duration. 

12th January they were attacked by a party of the 
corps, under Captain Stevens, and, alter a fight which 
two hours, they were driven into the jungles, with the 
twenty men killed. Ton days later, the 
officer, having learnt where they were one. 
succee ded in surprising them while their arn: 
piled, and putting them to flight, with the 
all their arms and accoutrements. On this o 
they lost ton men killed. Eight days later i 
detachment of them was attacked and com 
defeated, with the loss « thirteen men, by a small 


where they 
cannot be 
followed. 
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The Obitni. 
gaon muti¬ 
neers 
entering 
Manipur 


arc attacked 
and beaten 
by Cuptuiu 
Stevens, 
who again 
enrj»ri 8 < 3 
them. 
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■' ure from Chitrdgaon, the rebels had *W + d6par * 

mndred and six .net, in Wflo Ti l *T'° t„, 
urvivod were now blocked up i n hilly country™ be b'^TT° 

SMFhm° 'Ti™ ° f reSpon - 

.rope.;,,, SC and tZ native 

lowers, order was re-establishorf ii, • a , 0 promptitude, 
tricts to tv, east of cScutte A tW^nA , 
nobly maintaining his position at ^T 1 - Shorer 

»:, f Sei U8 **-■ zszzgs ?-sus 

S^fi ti8 C0 “ ,MI 

Vincent i.. y 10, in tho month of Aimnst 7 „ 7 P . 

aSu 

s?- 

ear wY ♦ tjr °*]™ger ms manifested as lu,l ' n 
io nnS '■ Y'T' ^ ;in leased and in PK>TlJ> “ 
j * X ? f highway robberies and other crimes 
i i these Circumstances tho outbreaks at T)i V i 

SS.TjSft* W,*“*■<»* cimraot™ “ h ani 

10 11,0 ii'-iaon 2*>m« 

af ib ixr bcadquarteia and main Z.l^T 
JoZ -,‘tl ? at **? Infant rv, commanded by i 

. vm .i at that station. The Sipahis who had r ' , ’ 4on - 
-d and resisted so stoutly at Dh/Iknb boi t ■ 

it. It seemed only probable, then tb t *> 0{ \* 0 that 

ay +o Jal, iguri. and ii ,iv thSr ’ V ev would “ako 
do. eminent had despatched a body of ?^ v°i rev ? lt * 
midway Iwweor, Bhagolpdr and Jall^rf ‘ 

•inner. But this precaution did not seem f t u? - "p’ 

In be sufficient Whl. the c„ uc „ r ™K rf <W 
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smaL detachment o himself He arrived tliere on tli 

- *• * 

towards KiHhnganj, tWrty-one mJAB d.s(^. ^ of the 4t 

He was not a detachments of the lit 

Th d tr.cbments ^regular Cavalry at Mad&nganj and a 
and M j" J rt !n „timed, and went off, spreading alarm throng 

< clears of the brave neaits. • -} foil tl- in. 

falter or their presence «*»"“• £ m s in 

<WJ ' »J ®Jn 

Macdonald. ith it into the jungle, hoping that 

fcarch, him out. The ieh i ., The Collects 

Francis Dalrymple, one of tlie ablest m^n in , 

' lnif whose prospects had been r\nn< 

i .ipbir. toae- Service, but wat P 1Ub l nrivato cr 

luirruiie; J g years of persecution on P^^yi p ^ 

v ft- “ 

iSa 2 r“: risssi 

SS rkr^Ti 

n* «* dotsmmw- “ y ,'^ 1 • ‘ of tllo g* 


and he determine ‘.to ngi« * of t ho static 

water, to Calcutta, the solitaTj m y Drun 

Pi,, wife. Then summoni ng Giant the juu 0 _ ,__ 


- . Hr. ». A. 

during that v.r»i n 1 ^ ^ n ‘rty would arrive late, Dalrymple i> 

appeared sum Soto to the centre of the battery, thu 

the mate to bendi the boat at. once m lu _ ^ ftrgt ^ m the 

the lead of the whole ^ ,lc V , 5 ?r t j t jtegiment in the Bborm cf the g 
At. Chu.m he ucco.i.puuc l ho SY1M on tlm deck <> 

«as£tt isssxt&zs &- ... 
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.gistrate. Brown tlio assistant, Harold Holm, a Dane, 
feted with indigo and well known aud much 
liked in those parts, and a few other Europeans resolution'' 1 

and Eurasians, he posted them, with their rifles and *. 

ammunition, in his official court, and, at their head, awaited 
there the coming of the rebels. Their arrival within twelve 
iles of the station was announced. Any moment, then, they 
ight appear. But amongst Dalrymplc ‘and his companions 
lore was but one thought—to defend the station to the very 
ist, to die rather than abandon tlio trust confide 1 to thei:* 
’ortunatoly for them, the rebels, when -within a 
hurt distance of the place, received intelligence of 
ho movements of the British seamen previously 
ferred to. Instead, then, of marching on Dinajpur, 
ey hurried off to Purnia, there to fall into the clutches of 
ile. Dalrymple and his companions were not attacked. Not 
o less, however, did they deserve for their splendid resolution 
praise aud the credit which were never officially awarded to 
m! 

ulc meanwhile, marching northwards, had reached Kishan- 
1 . There lie heard of the revolt at Madariganj 
Jalpiigmi, and that the revolters had taken the 


25 (ot 

>anc, 


The rebels 
in off to 
r.;ruii. 


leading to Tumia. No timo wa$ to bo lost. Ho 
ut at onco to return to Purnia, and, marching all day, 
lplished the distance, ,vith the aid of his cl' ( hams, by 
t. Ho arrived in good time. Tlio mutineers ignorant of 
s rapid march, were entering tho town early tho following 
ing with a view to plunder it, wht n they 
themselves faco to face with tho Europeans. STrJbdT 
shots, they fell back a few 

It was difficult for Yule, who 
mounted men to action, but he 
ho marched out his men, and at 


an exchange of 
halted, and encamped. 
>nly infantry, to bring 
'od to try. That night 


lit. camo up with the enemy, just as they were preparing 
vut. The rebel-:, putting on a bold faco. charg-d, biu 
!>eaton back with the los.: of thivtc n of their mimbei . 
ih an fled to the north. Yulo hud saved PuvniA by hi 


then fled to the north, 
)t action, lie d;d more, 
uoming of tho 12th, 

• ded, notwithstanding 


Pushing on rapidly, 
with his party, ho 
tho obstmotions offered 


S4Y« s Purr. 4 

b 


v the 

reus ind extensive quicksands of tlie Knsi, in crossing thar 


and i ea<: 


NAthpiir before the rebels. Finding 
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onward progress thus checked, and cut off, by movement 
of which I shall speak immediately, from a retro- 
the rebels 9 g ra de movement, the mutineers took refuge for 

into iiipii. the moment in Nip&l, only, however, to meet their 

fate at a later period. 

Meanwhile, on the first news of the mutiny of the irregukr 
jAipjiipnrf. cavall T> the available troops, European a 
Gurkha, amounting to a hundred of the former a 
three hundred of the latter, had been sent down from Darjilh 
to Fankibari, and thence on to JalpaigurL They served 
strengthen the hands of Sherer. Acting on the principle thi 
boldness is prudence, this firm and resolute officer had blow 
from the guns, in the presence of his armed native regime- 
two troopers caught in the act of revolt. 

Four days later the seamen of whom I have spoken as havi 
been detached from Calcutta, on the news of i 
reachfiMfr. Dhakah mutiny, to protect the districts of Rang] 
i>ur.‘ 1 and Dindjpur, arrived at Bagwah, thirty miles 
of the former, and, pushing on quickly, reached 
destination on the loth December. 

Yule, I have said, had, by his prompt and vigorous movem 
saved the British districts on the right bank o 
^ us * fr° m invasion, and forced the rebels to 
t-riiiory. refuge in Nip&l territory. There, at a place t‘ 
six miles from the British frontier, they we 
tained by the Nipalese authorities, pending instruction? 

Jang Bahadur. It was useless for Yule to wait any long 
the frontier, or to disquiet'himself regarding the fate of n 
longer able to plunder and destroy. And it happened tin 
at the moment his energies were required in another part 
fr , , division. In a previous page I have records 
rebels the Dhukah mutineers, resisting the attempt 
Jalpdigari. to d ^ arm them, had set off from that stati* 
Jalp&igun, but, finding it impossible to travc- 
intervonlng country, had been forced to take refuge in F 
Yule, as lie lay with his small force at Nathpur, roeers 
express informing him that the Dhakah rebels wore threa 
Jalp.iigurf from the north-east, and urging him to ms 
that place. 

Yule at once set out, and, marching sirty-four miles in . 
six hours, reached Ki hanganj, thirty-one miles north-* 
Furniii Another long march of thirty miles brought h 
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to TiLilia. 


to meet 
them; 


Here he received a dispatch from Jalpdi- 
recommending him to take up a position 
^"between Siliguri and Pankabari, on tho road to Yule marches 
Darjiling, there to await further intelligence. Yulo 
complied, waited patiently till the 20th; but, as 
the promised intelligence was still withheld, he determined to 
, on his own responsibility. The ideas ho had formed on tho 
jject were singularly clear and correct. Granted, he argued, 
at the rebels intended to movo on Danilina; or on 

if > .1 j •, ' , i ° • forms correct 

ilpaigun, they must ot necessity cross the river ideas os to 
ista. The Tista is a river gradually increasing on ^^ r ^ nove “ 
ic plains to a width of from seven to eight hundred n 8 ' 

:ds, deep, rapid, and difficult. To the rebels scarcely any 
er option was offered than to cross at the Ohawa Ghdt, where 
ilities for such a purpose existed. Now, Ch&wa 
at had not been occupied, and Yule, tired of cbdwaGhdt” 
iting, resolved to act upon his own instincts, and 
upy it. But the delay caused by waiting for intelligence 
ah did not come had been fatal. As ho approached the ghat 
igh tho jungle, his advanced parties disc* »vt*red the enemy 
he left bank of the river, occupying a position so strong and 
amiable for defence, that it would 
with his smell force, to attack it. 
pen to him to bar their progress. 
y the only practicable road by 
advance, and give them battle 
l attempt to move forward. 

e accordingly occupied that road. But the rebels, more 
ban he believed them to bo, broke up their 
that night, and inarching by an unfrequented t r u ‘! 11 
h, turned his position, crossed the Mahanandd potion, 
and made tor the Darjiling road. Yulo 
■ jred, early on the morning of the 28th, that ho* had been 
"•t-mauccuvi *d. Promptly did ho repair his error. Leaving 
p standing, ho took up a position on the Darjiling road, 
dted the .approach of the enemy. He waited hi vain all 
y. As evening approached, there being no signs of tho 
ho determined to move back to the camp to allow his 
break their fast. But hey had scarcely left tho road 
he enemy were seen emerging from tho jungle 
atli some little distance from the position he and eventu- 
dld during the day. Yulo at once sent his 


have been madness for 
But there was still one 
That was to 

which they . 

, , - and occupies 

wnen they the road. 


ally escape. 
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advanced party in pursuit. But so rapidly did the rebel ; rusli 
across the road and the open country between the place of their 
issue and the next thick jungle, that the British had only time 
to fire one volley, and, although Captain Burbank and his 
sailors continued the pursuit for two or three hours, they failed 
to come up with the enemy. 

The Jalpaiguri party, consisting of Europeans and Gurklii 
commanded by Captain Curzon, 52nd Light Infantry, had be* 
equally unsuccessful. False information bad sent them to 01 
ford of the Tista whilst the rebels crossed by another. 

But the failure he had encountered made Yule duly the mor 
resolved to follow the Dhdkah mutineers to th 
f Hols 10 bitter end. Occupying as he did the inner line 
them'up, communication, whereas the rebels, by their fiig 
had gained the outer line, it was still possible i 
him, by marching along the edge of the forests which skirt t 
Nipal frontier, to guard the British territories from iticursic 
This course he adopted. Marching westward, 

And marches parallel lines with the rebels, he having their 
them. 1 ' 11 line, ho forced them to cross the Nipal fron 
Continuing within the British territory this par' 
march, he again, on the 3rd January, crossed the Ku 
Nathpur. On that day the rebels wero distant from 
l>etween forty ar.d fifty miles, at a place called Chatra, u 
foot of the hills at the point where the Kusf issues 
them, thirty-six miles within the Nipal frontier — the % 
intervening space being jungle. 

On the 11th Yule’s party was strengthe ned by tho a 
of Major Bichardson, with the Bengal Ycol. 
Utcburdsou* Cavalry. It was a great accession. Major Ri< 

H'oi was one of tho most gallant men living 
h nl distinguished himself at the storming of Multai 
n i; nei which would have procured for him the Victoria 
] ul that symbol of distinction teen existed. As it wi 
conduct in leading the stormerselicited an expression of r 
admiration from the then Oommander-in-Cbief, Lord * 
aud proved the stepping-s + one to advancement in his pro 
The Bengal Yeomanry Cavalry was composed of men, in 
them Eurasians, some Europeans and well 
Vconnn- had enlisted for that special service, on t 

civ,dry ry terms, to aid in suppressing the mutiny in Jii. 

August Lm 57. When the corps was first robed 
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was very anxious to select as its commandant an 
who should possess alike the power of attraction and tho 
power of command, who could rule as well as dominate, and 
inspire affection as well as fear. At tho moment Richardson 
landed from furlough to Europe in Calcutta, lie was at onco 
recognised as the man for the situation. The choice was in all 
r speefcs pre-eminently good. 

Richardson joined Yule on the 11th January. The rebels 
ere still at Chatra. Just about the same time the 
raotical reply of Jang B&hddur to Yule's repre- J0,n iul? * 
stations regarding the mutineers of the 11th Irregulars was 
'ccived. That reply took the shape of an order to 
,s lieutenant on the spot, Eatan Man Singh, to 
tack tho mutineers, in co-operation with the 
glish. It unfortunately happened that the force at tho 
.posal of Eatan Man Singh consisted mostly of 
trained infantry militia, and only a few trained S”mntto 
11 cry men with their guns. The Nipalese com- 
der was therefore unwilling to assent to any n 
oeuvre which would necessitate division of his own force, 
some discussion, then, it was agreed between himself on 
side, and Mr. Yule and Major Richardson on the other, 
1st the Nipal troops should guard tho roads 
eastward, and Richardson with his cavalry am^forces 
Fateh tlie right bank of tho Kusf, Yule’s to hem 
should attack Chatra. Yule and Richard- hm,n - 
* aware that it would have been far better that the 
mmander should watch the left as well as the ri^ht 
^ the river, for the upper part of the left 
could not, from the nature of the country, be Nation 13 
iall; guarded by cavalry. Bat, under the 
istances, it was tho- best thing to be done, and, after all 
both believed that the - obels would fight. To give time 
Jsip&l commander to make his arrangements, th* 21st 
cd upon as the day for the attack. 

delay proved fatal to the success of the plan. Yule 
the osipal frontier on the 14th, and on the 
chod Tir&ra, about ten miles from Clntra. 
on meanwhile had advanced to Chauria, a 
hich commanded the only path by which he believed 
tiueers could possibly proceed westward, should tla.y 
e river above it. But whether the mutineers had been 
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'warned, or whether they gained information from thoir scouts, 
it is certain that as soon as they heard that Yule had reached 
Pirara, they crossed the river, and marched westward. Yule 
and Richardson pushed after them; but, as it was 
tscipQ° rebels seen that the rebels were following a line of country 
totally impracticable for cavalry, Richardson pro¬ 
ceeded hy rapid marches to Darbangah to cover Tirhut, wliil f . 
into OuHi * returned to his division—which was not su 

sequently disturbed. The mutineers succeeded , 
making their way into north-eastern Oudh, only eventually t 
fall by the bullet and the sword. 

. Before proceeding to western Bihar, I propose to say a il 
words regarding the extensive district on the sout 
western frontier, knowrn as Chutia Nagpur. Ii 
preceding page of this volume f I have briefly 
corded how Major English had, on the 2nd Octob 
inflicted a severe defeat upon the rebels at Chatr&.J But tl 
victory, important as it w r as in effecting the security of 
grand trunk road, was far from restoring order to the coun 
From that period, and for several months folio win 
energies of Captain Dalton, Major Simpson, Lieutenant Gm* 
Lieutenant Stanton, of Colonel Forster and the She 
battalion, and other excellent officers, were devoted 
arduous task of repelling attack, of cheeking petty ri 
supp ssing pretenders to power, of hunting down 
freebooters, of recovering places which had been surpr 
of avenging the injuries, in some eases amounting 1 
inflicted upon the unarmed and unoffending. 

To enter into full detail of the various marches and 

marches of the companies and small detach 
engaged for months in this desultory warfare, 
require far more space than could be fairly al 
to a subject which, however important in 
forms only an adjunct to the main story, 
officers deserved better of their country than those who 
in Chutia Nagpur ; none exhibited greater zeal, greater < 


Reasons *hy 
it arnica s- 
tary to enter 
nt.. full 
dttiU. 


♦ In the month of May following when the return of Kunwnr F 
rain thrown the affairs of western Bihar into confusion, Mr. Y* 
to the Government the services of himself and twenty well-mountc 
men to act against the rebels in that province. The offer was decliL 
f Page 100 

j Nut to be confounded with the Cl/ drd within the Nipai frontier 
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reliance, greater devotion ; bat, after the defeat of 
ly English at Chatra, their action affected the 
course of events, not generally throughout Hindustan, but in 
Chutia Nagpur alone. For this reason I shall bo justified, I 
believe, if I recount in less detail than I have given to the 
actions of Sir Colin Campbell and his lieutenants, and to oc¬ 
currences bearing directly on the main story, the principal 
events which marked the period of disturbance in the country 
forming tko south-west frontier of Bengal. 

In the district called Palumau, affairs seemed, so late 3 ^ 
November 1857, to be very critical. There Lieu¬ 
tenant Graham, with a handful of men, occupied xovembor? 
largo house containing from three to four hundred 
native women and children. The house belonged to a loyal 
Thakur,* and was encircled by a strong wall. I 11 this Graham 
was besieged by a body of rebels, whoso numbers, amounting 
at first to two thousand, gradually rose to six thousand. Whilst 
a portion of these blockaded Graham, without daring to assault 
him, tlie remainder plundered the country all about. 

To relieve Graham two companies of the 13th Light Infantry, 
111 der Major Colter, were despatched from Sasarim 
on -juo csk cn "AiuveiiftAr:. 'Tmtber also was uirecVvk T he . 
the- Sheld 'jvuti battalion under Major Forster. Colter " 

relieve! Graham on the 8 th December, hut, though 
the presence of two companies of English troops in tho re¬ 
bellions district would havo been invaluable, tho necessity of 
guarding the grand trunk road wa ■ paramount, and Colter was 
ordered to lead back his men to SasarEa. But, though ho was 
forced to leave, the good ho had effected remained behind him. 
Graham had employed the first hours after his rc-lief in seizin.' 
ihe person of Debi Bakkas Mi, a man suspected of b. dm tlm 
real prompter of the rebellion. This bold action led to proof 
that the suspicion was well founded, for the rebellion in 
Palamau at once collaj d. Then, too, did woll-dispo.-ed chiefs, 
previously hold in check by fear of the rebels, declare them¬ 
selves in favour of tho British ; and Graham, though nut strum 
enough without reinforcement.s to assume the offensive was 
confident, notwithstanding the departure of Colter, to >> 0 ’ able 

to hold his own. 

The wave of insurrection passed then into the district of 


* Thakur, a land-owner : iu Itnjptflrnm, .1 mall chief or baron. 
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inglibhum. A largo party, composed of tho ro .«^son itives 
sir.: ’ibbTiii'. uo ^ ess *h an three tribes, assembled at a place 
called Ayudhva, and proclaimed the brother of one 
f.»i the local rajahs, tho Rajah of Pnrahat, to be their ruler. 
Fortunately a party of Rattray’s Sikhs, commanded by Captain 
Hale, was in the neighbourhood. Hale, supported by the 
followers of one of the local chieftains, attacked and dispersed 
the followers of the pretender. But for somo time tho insurrec¬ 
tion remained unsubdued. 


This victory was succeeded by a multitude of small affairs-m 
the several distiicts, in most of which the advantage 
position ( f inclined to the side of authority. It was not, 
t'ou nod hiT B " however, always so. On one occasion the Commis- 
kiikvirs. sioner of the Manbhum and Singhblium divisions, 
Mr. Lushington, attended b} r Dr. Hayes and accom¬ 
panied by Captain Halo, Lieutenant Birch, and fifty Sikhs, who 
had been engaged in seizing men convicted of murder, found 
themselves suddenly surrounded by not less than three to four 
thousand infuriated Kols, armed with arrows, who had stolen 
up unperceived. Nothing but tho steady gallanfov 
H t l f ii xtr h °^hc Sikhs extricated the party from tlmivjnerih us 
>‘:!ouroflHe proicibh. They had to AgAt their way through 
their numerous opponents, and it was only by great 
perseverance, and at the expense of a large casualty 
i’t- 1 !, that* they ultimately succeeded. Twenty-five Sikhs 
were wounded, one mortally; one was killed. Captain dale 
was wounded in four places; Lieutenant Birch had his arm 
pinned to his side by an arrow; Mr. Lushington and Dr. 
Kayes were also wounded. Of the enemy a hundred and 
fifty are said to have fallen. The British party was, however, 
forced to abandon iis camp equipa go it order to effect a secure 
retreat. 

Some time before this the spirit of insurrection had travelled 
to the southerly district of Sambalpur. Up to the 
month of September that district had been guarded 
by two companies of the R&mgnrh battalion, and a sergeant’s 
party of Iiamgarh Horse. But no sooner had tho 
Ldgb iippii>’a^^ n composing this small force heard of the mutiny 
inputstheir comrades at ILr/Aribagh than they dis¬ 
played a disposition to follow their example. In 
this emergency Captain Leigh, who represented the civil 
authority of ibe government in the district, applied to 
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. fur, and obtained the assistance of, two companies 
j*, 40th Madras Native Infantry October, Knifing xbcse 
loops insufficient to repress tbe disorder caused by mutinous 
Sipahis and the followers of the rebel landowners, Leigh a^ain 
applied to Katak for aid. Ilis demand was complied ° 
with — Lieu tenant Hadow, Madras Artillery, being 
seut with two mountain guns, escorted by" another 
company of the 40tli Madras Native Infantry, to reinforce him. 

IIadow reached Sambalpur on the 4tli of November. The 
next morning he marched out with a small party, 
commanded by Captain Knocker of the 40th, to Operations m 
storm the pass of Sherg&ti. This was effected l^rdutS 
without much loss. The small column then scoured 
tlio district, destroying the villages and mud forts belonging to 
the disaffected. In these operations, and iu those of a 'similar 
nature which followed, fever was more fatal to the British 
officers than was the enemy’s lire. At one timo all the officers 
in the district, Laptain Leigh aud Lieutenant Hadow excepted, 
were prostrated by this disease. 

In spite of the efforts of the authorities the rebellion in Oris.-i 
showed no sigus of abating. In December, Dr. Moore, on his 
way to Sambalpur, was intercepted and murdered by tho rebels. 
Apothecary Hanson, who was following him, had a narrow 
c.-cape. Captain Leigh, hearing of his approach, sent 
a party of native police on an elephant to bring him 
in. This party started from the one side about tho 
same timo as a parry of tho rebels set out on ti- ■ 
other—the distances being nearly equal,and the objects identical 
—to obtain posse. .-d<>rt of the person of Hanson, Thu race was 
very exciting : but the British just won it. 

Tho excesses committed by the rebels reached so great a 
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height at this period that Captain Leigh applied to 
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comply with his request. Captain Leigh was in despair. More 
than half tho troops at his disposal were pr..strafed by sick¬ 
ness, and hut one officer. Lieutenant Hadow, was lit f 0 ." 
duty. 
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conjuncture, Mr. Cockburn, of tho Civil Service, 
Commissioner of Katak, taking a clear view of tho 
situation, resolved, at all hazards, to support British 
authority in S&mbalpur. Not only did he write to 
the Madras Government to transfer a body of its local troops 
for special service in that district, but he took upon himself tho 
responsibility of ordering thither the remaining wing of tho 
40th Madras Native Infantry. At the same time he directed 
the enlistment at Katak, for the same service, of two companies 
of local Sipahis. With a view to ensure prompt action, the 
district was temporarily transferred to the zealous and watchful 
superintendence of Mr. Cockhurn. Mr. Cockburn assumed 
charge on the 19 th of December. 

Before the wing of tho 40th could reach Sambalpur Captain 
Leigh was strengthened by the arrival on tho 29th 
of December of a squadron of the Nagpur Irregular 
rebels, Cavalry, under Captain Wood. Drawing to himself 
one hundred and fifty men of the 40th Madras Native 
Infantry and fifty of the Ramgarh Infantry, Wood attacked tho 
main body of the rebels the following morning. Not only die 
he defeat them and slay three of their chiefs, but be surrounded 
the village in which the principal leader of the insurrection, 
Surandar Sahf, lay concealed. This fact having been ascer¬ 
tained, the men began searching the houses for him. 

Then occurred one of those untoward events wrongly called 
but Lilacs accidents, which spoil tho best laid plans. Tho 
i Vi’ - main capture of this chief would have probably caused 

victory f ,jis rebellion in the district to cease* and half an 

hour s further search would have ensured his capture. 
But Captain Wood had been wounded, and just as the search 
promised to be successful the bugle sounded the recall. The 
bugle-sound was not only a reprieve ‘:o Surandar Sahf; it gave 
fresh life to tho rebellion. 


But, notwithstanding this, aftaira throughout Chutia Nagpur 
began to mend with the dawning year. Oil the 
7th January Major Bates forced the Shorgatf pass; 
restock two days later Captain Shakespear stormed flic 
Singhura pass and over-ran the country with his 
ravalrj ; on the 21st January Captain Dalton and Lieutenant 
Graham completely defeated the rebels near the Piilamau fort; 
and about the same time Cob mol Forster, with the Shekawati 
battalion, restored order in Singhbhiim. These successes were 
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ed l>y others of a similar character. Captain Dalton 
ueil tho rebels from place to place. Ably seconde 
Mr. Coclcburn—who had strengthened tho disposable force by 
re addition of a wing of the 5th Madras Native In .'an try— and 
sisted by Colonel Forster, by Ensign Wardlaw, by Captain 
mcrieff, and by _ other officers placed at his disposal, he 
dually re-established everywhere Eritisli authority. The 
hers of disaffection continued, indeed, to smoulder long after 
every enemy had disappeared from tho field, and it was not 
before tho close of 1858 that perfect tranquillity could bo said 
to reign in every corner of Chutia Nagpur. 
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K UN WAR SINGH AND LORD MARK KERR. 

1 AhTNCr the reader with me north-westward. I propose to narrate 
^tato of affairs in western Bihar ; to explain 
of ;$e« 1 A 1 ^ V 1 l communications between Kanhpur and 

Allahabad bad been preserved ; then, proceeding to 
1 ^ 10 Azam gar h districts, to show how insurrection 

triumphed there for a moment, only to be driven back to seek 
a lviug#; destined to boot long duration, in the districts and 
fugles which owned the authority of the remarkable landowner, 
Kan war Singh. 

I ha's© told in the tliird volume how the important division of 
western Bihar, saved by Mr. William Tayler during the dark 
ar ^ teiiible days of June and July 1 So7, then exposed,* by the 
MilfiiJ blindness of the Government, to dangers more acute, 
more vivid, more active tliau those which he, single-handed, 
had overcome, had boon preserved from immediate destruction 
by the gallantry of Vicars Boyle, of Wake, of Colvin, and their 
companions, and, finally, completely rescued by the splendid 
d. ring of \ meent Eyre. J have recorded the ingratitude with 
which one Of tin s.: gentlemen, Mr. William Tayler, had been 
treu <; by the Government lie had served with an energy all* 
ab.soibiug and a success most, signal, and how the other principal 
actor in the drama, Vincent Eyre, after storming the stronghold 
:•! Kunwar biugli, had been order d to join the avengiim- army 
of Out ram. Fioni the hour of their departure a new o°m was 
inaugurated in western Bihar—an ore in which truckling took 
tm place of independence, and a dcsiro to discover mistakes in 
dir. 1 aylers administration superseded the determination 1> 
t.iippn ; h, before dl, the dang, i thrmi toning Uio State. 
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difficulties isr western bihXr. 

6ome .'"•eeks after Lis departure the effect c»f Evre’a 
ctories continued to bo felt in western Bihar. The 
Government, alive at last, after one revolt had l.een P«tn.t nnd.r 
quelled, to the advisability of preventing another, 
had placed under the orders of Mr. Samuells, the 
successor of Mr. Taylor, two hundred Europeans, for the safe- 
guard of Patna and had despatched a gun-boat, under the orders 
oi the Magistrate of t haprd, to patrol the banks of the Ghfehra 
J.ut, as time 'vent on, the misguided spirits in the province 
b fS a * ?. bese £ 81 H lG that had left them, and that the spirit 
?JL VVl i b p n , f'^er no longer inspired the administration, 
though 1 atnA, thanks to the presence of Briti-h troops, was 
reported to ho quiet, strong precautionary measures were not 
the less taken. .Lhe opium godown was fortified, six guns wore 
p. iced ju position bearing on the town, and the most strimrent 
measures were taken to avert a collision between the towns- 
people and the Europeans. 

Tee aspect, in the district was even less assuiing. K tin war 
tungli, with a thousand men, had taken up a position on the Son 
river, and it became known that dangerous and discontented eh i 
Dieters, such men as his brother Amur Singh, Nisl.an Singh and 
Juhan Singh, were flocking to his standard. At the same time 
the oth Irregular Cavalry, whose disarming Mr. Taylor had 
before irmlfectually recommended, and whose mutiny in eastern 
Bihar 1 have already recorded,* wore allowed to spread over 
the districts in the western provime, and to plunder with 
impunity. 

The difficulti. s of the position in western Bihar were great!v 

aggravated by the ovacuation of Gorakhpur by the * 

British civil authorities, one alone exe. pted.t on the 
l.‘!t.h August, and subsequently by all, by the con 
sequent pressure of rebels into British districts from 
OtiJh, and by the exposure of the districts of < ’hapru, 

Cliatuparan,and Mu mtfaipnr to the incursions . f t!, 
leader c.f the Ott.lh rebels, Mehndi TTtis, n. 

These difficulties soon came to a head. The mutinous MI, 
Irregular**, finding no one to oppose llu-ii 
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KUNWAff SINGH AND LOUD MAKE KEEK. 

awida, and marched in the direction of Gaya. Rattray, 
■with a small force of Sikhs and Europeans, numbering about 
Iwo hundred, had been posted to protect Gaya. But, learning 
that the rebels were approaching that place, he, acting on the 
stroDgly pressed advice of Mr. Alonzo Money, 
marched out on the 8th September lo attack them. 
But the rebels, almost all mounted,* took advantage 
of Rattray’s advanco from his base to go round his 
position — inflicting upon him, in his vain attempts 
to hinder them, a loss of twenty wounded—and to reach Gaya 
s >me bouts beforo he could fall back. Arrived at Gaya, they 
liberated four hundred prisoners from the gaol, and attacked the 
fortified house which the residents had prepared as a place of 
refuge. But in this attempt they were repulsed, owing mainly 
to the spirited conduct of Mr. Skipwith Tayler, son of the late 
Commissioner of Patna. 

The disorder was subsequently further aggravated by the 
mutiny, on the 9th October, of two companies of the 
nio8< c r°Sc a ' 32n<i Native Infantry at Deogarh and by threatened 
:::ndInfantry, movements on the part of Kunwar Singh. The 
Commissioner had at his disposal Rattray’s Sikhs, a 
portion of the Naval Brigade, under Captain Sotlieby. Colonel 
Forccfl at n,e ^“^er’s brigade of Madras troops entered the western 
disposal of Bihar districts eai ly in October. Besides which 
thsComrais. Lieutenant Stanton of the Enginoeiswas at. Sasaram 
and its vicinity, and the energy, the zeal, and tho 
activity of this officer compensated to a very great extent for the 
p.iucity of fighting men. 

Rattray was the first to come in contact with tho rebellious 
Sipahis. This officer had avenged his disaster of the 8tli Sen- 
tember by defeating a body of rebels on tho 7th of the following 
n.' >nth at A k harper, and lie now wont in pursuit of tho mutinous 
82nd. On the Oth November lie caught them at the village of 
Danqhna. The numbers on both sides were equal, and tkcTcon- 
test was severe. Night fell whilst the combat was i aging : then 
covered by darkness, tho rebels effected a retreat. ° 

Tho events which followed each other in western Bihar until 
the formation of Colonel Rowcroft’s force in November, present 


* They consisted of tho 5th Irregulars and other lion . on who had 
mutinied, amounting to six hundred. Accompanying them was a largo 
party of marauders, t' me mounted on ponies, some on foot. 
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Ant succession of skirmishes, of movements against petty 
and similar occurrences of a purely local character. To 
Rowcroft I shall return shortly. But before doing ^ ^ 
so it seems incumbent upon me, for the clearness of b-t*-”n 
the subsequent narrative, to. describe, as concisely ^nhpOra.d 
as may be, the occurrences in the districts and on 
the grand trunk road between Allahabad and Kanhpur during 
the period intervening between Sir Colin Campbell’s battle of 
Kanhpur and the final fall of Lakbnao. 

After the battle of Kanhpur, Brigadier Carthow was detached, 
with the Madras Brigade, to command at Fathpur. Carihew r . 
The command was an important one, as Fathpur was FatiipSr.*' 
exposed to attacks from the districts south-west of 
Kanhpur—from Kalpi, from Jhansi, from Bundolkhand. Fath¬ 
pur, moreover, faced—a narrow strip of lane on the right bank 
of the Ganges alone intervening — the south-western fiontier of 
Oudh, and was at any moment liable to incursions from flying 
parties of rebels, it devolved, therefore, upon Carthow, nor 
only to thrust back attacks from these opposite quarters, but to 
-mard intact the irunk road— the lino of communication between 
Kanhpur and Allahabad. The fact that troops and 
well-guarded convoys were constantly inarching up 
the road doubtless facilitated his task, and enabled 
him to employ advantageously such passing troops 
to aid him in clearing the districts lining the road. 

Tito duties devolving upon the othe r commanding at the 
south-eastern end of the lino of which I am writing 
—the station of Allahabad—were of not less impor- 
tance. Situated at the confluence of the groat livers 
the Jamnah and the Gauges, abutting alike on Bunddkhand, on 
Oudh, and on the disturbed districts of Azamgarh and Jaunpur, 
Allahabad was a place always threatened, and yet to be pre¬ 
served at all risks. Allahabad was, in fact, at once the 
outlying frontier fortress of the province of Bihar and its 
key* 

At the time of which I am writing, December 1857 and 
January 1 858, the offitor commanding at Alla ini bad was Brigadier 
Campbell. 

Carthow took up his command at Fathpur on. the 19th 
December. Just before bo arrivid (lltli December) 
a smuli party under Colon-1 Barker, R.A., had made p 
j * raid am mgst the disaffected villages in the district, had 
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nthZ 6 ' 1 T m fi - an<1 hi \ d ex P elled the turbulent villagers from 
othorb. In tins way the district had been purged of its didovul 
e t, Z ens The revenue returns and the supply of lirovision^to 
the headquar us proved, almost at once, how very beneficial 

had been these domiciliary visits. J ueneiicial 

Ihe expelled villagers had fled across tho Jamnah, and it was 

- T^ t ?°i n fi ht . hauk ° f this river > from fralpt down to 

Banda.i, that mutineers from Gwaliar, Jhansi and 

Bundelkhand, even fugitives from Fathgarh, now 

ofSrl°> — cmkle : Amon gst them were the Rajah 
of Charkhari and a brother and nephew of Nana Saln'li- 
some aooonnfs even spoke of N&nd Sdhib himself. ^ Certa n i is 
that the rebel leaders who had their headquarters v Ul'i 
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EFFECT OF THE FALL OF LAKH X AO. 3 

s were in every respect successful, and in three cn- 
which he had with the rebels the latter admitted a 
considerable loss. 

But the efforts of these columns occasionally despatched into 
the districts could not prevent a fresh appearance of ^ ^ 
the enemy after their departure. It was natural columns 
that so long; as the Lakhnao question remained un- r^J. the 
solved, the delta west of Kanhpur, that is the narrow 
strip lying between the two great arteries the Ganges and the 
Jamnah, should be constantly threatened, and almost as con¬ 
stantly invaded. It was necessary, therefore, to patrol the entire 
district. In March a movable column,* commanded by Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Christie, engaged in this work, moved down to tlio 
village of Dh&n&, near the left bank of the Jamnah, to prdVent 
a threatened passage of the river at that point. Christie found 
the enemy occupying Sirauli, a town in the Hamirpur district, 
on the right bank opposite Dlnina, and engaged in firing on that 
village. By a judicious advance of his artillery, he drove the 
enemy from Sirauli, and set fire to the town, but the want of 
boats prevented him from crossing in pursuit. 

Occasional raids still continued. On the 26th March a corps 
o;f rebels crossed the Jamnah near Hamirpur, plun¬ 
dered and burned the village of Gliatampur, and dUrict°of th ° 
then returned. But this was an expiring effort. J bc ,.t aiof 
The fall of Lakhnao placed an overwhelming force 1 mu °' 
at the disposal of the Commander-in-Chief, whilst, on the 
western side of the Jamnah, another active leader, whose name 
will occupy a most prominent part in the succeeding volume, 
wus pressing, with all the decision and enterprise of a greai 
commander, the chiefs and leaders whose troops had so long 
been attempting to bairns the British lino of communications, 
it was just after the fall of Lakhnao that the action of Sir Hugh 
Bose and General Whitlock began to make itself felt. Just 
then, too, Sir Colin Campbell despatched a small loice, under 
Coldnel Maxwell, to KalpL The proceedings of these sc veral 
forces will be narrated in their due course. Meanwhile it may 
be stated that the work of supervision and control exercised 
by Brigadier Carthew had been euiiuerily u eful to the Coi® 
munder-in-Uhiof. 

* One 12-poundcr howitzer, one 6-pounder m; seventy men, 8th 
Irregular Cavalry ; two hundred and fori v-four men oUlliFoot; two hundred 
and fifty -seven, 17th Madras Native Infantry. 
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mat Edwcroft and Sotheby had effected with their brigaH 
Kowcroft and ? p to V 10 ^ me of their occupation of Gorakhpur I 
Sothcby. have already narrated.* I propose now to take up 
story ot their action from the point where I left 
them, and to show how it was that the Azamgarli and Jaunpui 
<-istncts fell again into extraordinary confusion. ^ 

Eowcroft arriving at Gorakhpur on the 1 9th February, had 
Sutheby ff ea ; e i t i e "bdf 011 the 20th, and on the 25th had 

r'^sT fel Gf ’ by h ° departure Awards Lakhnao of the 
Chtfndipqr. JNipalese, in command at Gorakhpur. Two div<* 

*r„_ al r, • pnor to his arrival, Captain Sothebv, E.N., of the 

whh a f! S 6 V °i Wa ^ c f 0Ttin S boats up the liver GaWird 
with a force of a hundred and thirty men of +w v-V 

f “looked Ld cnpmred 

the property it contained cost his force a W of of? % * 

c “ y sMed * •—?.*!£ 
l.ithin the British district of Gorakhpur, sixty-eight mi’ies 
Ti.o in. to the west of it, and nine miles east of Fafzdbad in 

trenched Oudh, is ihe town of Amorha. Thithei IWrtoA 

now marched, and on the 4th March Lk 


r amp of the 

as.- 

force ahnderl f 0n occupied hy a large rebel force. The rebel 

Gondah and Cbard th i *^ lm Husen, the Rajahs of 

their r«„ks wet oL^Z ^ ^ <*“*• ■ '"A 1 * “ 

eoniposed of tlio 1st loth ind -v t’ r..-d trained Sipdhia, 
<on,,.leteeI to S^SJSSpJS? ? N “*‘ v f ^^tiy, ro<5otly 

sssn 


—- appr 
these rebel 


* Paffoe 225-8. ~ ’ 

tliamlipur is forty miles to the south-east of Faizdbid. 
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concentration of the main British army before Lakhnao 

_. :e a ra ^l down into Azamgarh and Jaunpur 

districts, and possibly to reach Banaras. But there ^ftack** 1 
was, it seemed to them, one mode—and a very Rowcroft, 
certain mode—whereby to rid themselves of Row- 
croft and his following, and then to prosecute their intentions. 

I his was to attack him, with the vastly superior force at 
their disposal, as ho lay at Amorlia. 

Ihus thinking, they acted. Early on the morning of the 
5th March they marched towards the British camp, 
distant from them some seven miles. They had 
appioached at half-past 8 within a milo of it when 
they were met by Rowcroft and Sotheby and 
Richardson. A severe contest ensued. The trained Sipahis of 
the rebel iorce fought with great courage and determination, 
but they lacked the cool leading of the European officer, which, 
under other circumstances, had so often gained them victory, 
bothehy’s Naval Brigade greatly distinguished itself. The 
enemy were already shaken when Richardson 
ordered the Yeomanry Cavalry to charge. The onheY^ 
first charge caused the enemy to waver, the second 
compelled them to give ground, a third drove them Cftva ry * 
in headlong flight from the field. They were then pursued to 
their intrenclimeiits at Bolwa, losing between four and five 
hundred killed and wounded, and abandoning eight guns on 
tho field. The intrenehments at Belwa gave them a safe refuge, 
for the cavalry could not penetrate within them. 

Rowcroft remained at Amorha, waiting for reinforcements 
to^ enable him t< attack tho strong position of the 
rebels. Subsequently, on the 17 th April, and again Rc ‘ w S roft 
on the 25th, he met and defeated them in tho pi un AmJrha. at 
between the two positions; but before this had 
happened events had occurred in the districts to his left rear— 
the districts of Azamgarh and Jaunpur—which compel mo to 
return thither. 


T have already related how Kiinwar Singh, after his ex¬ 
pulsion by Vincent Eyre from Jagdispur, had hung 
a )out tho districts of western Bihar to the terror of 
rhe successor of Mr. William Tayler and of tho jgjyrn 
Government of Bengal. One of the three natives of 1 uu 
ln< la thrown up to the surface by the mutiny, who showed 
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" v an y pn tensions to the character of a strategist—the others 
oeiug Tantia Topi and the Oudh Maulavf—Kunwar Singh had 
carefully forborne to risk the fortunes of his diminished party 
by engaging in a conflict which, however favourable might bo 
its commencement, must ceitainly end iii his complete defeat. 
His policy. Shahabad, though the region of his birth, the 
district in which lay his confiscated estates, was too 
carefully watched, he felt, to present the chances which would 
ins force. a i° 110 justify in his eyes a departure from his 
system of reserve. His actual force was small. Ho 
h.i.d^ with him about twelve hundred Sipahis, trained in tho 
Indian army, and a few hundreds of untrained adherents, 
dependents ’of himself, his brother, and other discontented 
landowners of the province. With such a force he could not 
hope to make a serious impression. But when he 
saw how British troops were being hurried up from 
every quarter to take part in the attack on Lakhnao, 
when he heard that the Nipalese and Franks had 
pushed on for that city, leaving the western frontier 
of the British provinces bordering Oudh comparatively de¬ 
ni'led of troops, then he saw his opportunity, then he resolved 
to make a push for eastern Oudh, and, combining with the 
numberless robels still at large in that part, to make a dash 
“u Azarngurh, and, if successful there, to avenge tho storming 
of Jagdispur by a dash on Allahabad or Bandras. 

Fortune greatly favoured him. At the moment when he 
ciossed into Oudh, Rowcroft at Amorlia was confronting the 
intrenched camp of the rebels at Belwa. nis inability to storm 
that position had singularly encouraged the enemy. They, 

’ like Kunwar ,Singh, had designs on Azam garb, and, though 
their main pkui had been for the moment baffled by the defeat 
inflicted upon their attacking columns on the 5th March, yet 
Kowcroft’s inability to followup bis victory had incited them 
I mrsilL tkeir original design by other means. Still holding 
i>c camp at Belwa, they detached then a considerable force to 
i: houth-easf, and this force, during its march, attracted to 
; h many detachments which had escaped the bayonets and 
n 1 semen of the victorious Franks. With these troops, Kunwar 
crl8th , Scb°^ ^ effectl!ls a junction at Atraulia on tho 17th 

f. f r!>A° A : ‘ !l . 1 ? ar ^ district was then guarded by a small British 
consisting of two hundred and si x men of tho 37th 
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ntmnt ; sixty Madras Cavalry, the 4tb; and two light guus,^ 
the command of Colonel Milman of the 37 Ih. At the 
time when Kunwar Singh and his rebel alHes took up their 
position at Atraulii, Milman was encamped in the district at 
Koilsa, not far from Azamgarh. The distance ^ifcuiiu. 
between Azamgarh and Atraulia is twenty-five 
miles. The reader will recollect that Atraulia is the fortress 


which, on the 9th November preceding, had been captured by 
Colonel Longden, and by him partially burnt and destroyed. 
Dependent upon it was a small fort, comparatively insignificant 
The fortress itself covered a number of strong buildings, all 
loop-holed. The outer wall was fifteen feet high. 

On the afternoon of the 21st March, Milman received from 
Mr. Davies, magistrate of Azamgarh, the intelligence 
of the vicinity of the rebels. He at once broke up beats the 
his camp, marched all night, and, at daybreak on 
the 22nd, came upon the advanced guard of the 
enemy’s force, not occupying the forts, but posted in three or 
four man go-groves, contiguous to each other. ‘Without giving 
them time to recover from their surprise, he attacked i 
and defeated them, the 4th Madras Cavalry behaving breast! 1 
with great dash and resolution. The enemy being 
dispersed, Mil man determined, before advancing furth* r, to give 
the men thoir breakfasts, lie accordingly halted 
in the mango-groves whence ho had expelled the * v ' i’A 0 r ^ 
rebels, and his men, piling their arms, prepared to on Mm. 
enjoy the matutinal meal. But the cup was 
dashed to the ground just as the hand was about to raise it to 
ihe lips* The breakfast was almost ready when information 
was suddenly brought to Milman that the enemy were advancing 
in great force ! 

It was too true. At last the opportunity for which Kiinwai 
Singh had longed through so many dreary months 
had come to him. . An enemy, though European, 

. yet vastly inferior in numbers; an enemy worn out 
by a long march, by deprivation of sloop, by lasting; tumi it. 
an enemy twenty-five miles from liis b. ami with 
vo supports! \Vhat more could a general long for? Every¬ 
thing was in his favour. Kiinwar Singh, then, inarched to a 
victoiy which he deemed assured. The imagination can almost 
picture him making to the confidant by his side an exclamation 
near alia to that which burst from the lips of Wellington when 
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noticed the false movement of Marmont which brought on 
te battle of Salamanca ! * 

Yes, Milman was lost. Galloping forward, followed by some 
skirmishers, as soon as ho received the news of 
which I have spoken, the English leader boheld t’uo 
enemy in great strength, some covered by a mud 
wall, others in fields of sugar-cano and in topes of 
trees. Still, hoping that a daring movement on 
would check their further progress, he ordered an 
But the numbeis of the enemy exceeded his in the 
proportion of eight to one. Outflanked, it was impossible to 
advance. Forced back, he at least maintained a bold front. 
Ihe enemy, never attempting to charge, contented themselves 
with a steady advance and a steady musketry fire. Once, indeed, 

He fain bick aS , . tbo Bri,isb troops neared the camp at Koilsa, 
on Koiisi. which they had quitted the previous evening, tho 
rebels made a desperate effort to outflank ’them. 
But a timely charge of the 4th Madras Cavalry, which had 
shown remarkable steadiness, frustrated this movement. Then 
it was that, tired, worn out, wearied, having lost many men in 
Hilled and wounded, the survivors found their way into tho 
. encamping ground of Koilsa. 

.Not, however, to di-cover a refuge there. The rumour of 
their mishap had preceded them. A panic had seized tho 
camp-followers, most of whom had fled, taking their 
bullocks witn them. Tho foe was still near; tho 
camp was not defensible; there was no food. Milman, 
then, abandoning the camp equipage, continued his 
retreat to Azamgarh. He reached that place the same 
. and » whilst making every preparation to defend 
li; sbould be attacked, sent off expresses to Banaras 
Allahabad, and Lakhnao for assistance. 

Tho express despatched to Bandras reached tl.at station on 
w rein- tlie 24t . b Marcb - Forty-six men of the Madras Rifles 
f»rcem<mu wore instantly despatched to Azamgarh. Tho 
.wamgarh. Rowing day a hundred and fifty men of the 37th ' 
Regiment from Ghazipur, and two days later a 
Hundred and thirty of the same regiment, reached Azamcmrh 
‘ n ; Panetrated within the intrencliment before it had been 
acked by the rebels. Colonel Dames of the 37th then 
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iid tlie command. On the 27 tli be attempted a sortie withl 
... undred Europeans, two guns, and sixty Madras Cavalry, 
and, tbougli successful at first, was repulsed with the loss of one 
officer and eleven men killed and wounded. He then re¬ 
treated into the intrenchment, and thenceforward acted on the 
defensive. 

The express despatched to Allahabad reached that place on 
the 27th. Lord Canning was at Allahabad. The LordCamiing 
news caused him anxiety. Knowing what sort of a hears of 
man Kunvvar Singh was, that h< possessed audacity 
and courage, and that he knew the value of time in 
military operation-, he realised at once the danger of the 
situation. He saw how possible it was for the 
Jagdispur chieftain, reinforced as he daily was by 
troops who had escaped from Lakhnao, to overwhelm magnitude. 

. Milman at Azamgarli, and then, rapidly traversing 
the eighty-one miles which separated that place from Banaras 
then almost ungarrisoned, to seize that important city, and thus 
sever the communications between Calcutta on the one side and 
the Governor-General of India at Allahabad and the Goin- 
mander-in-Chief of the army at Lakhnao on the other. 

Just then the headquarters and right wing of the 13th Light 
Infantry happened to be at Allahabad. The officer 
commanding that regiment was Colonel Lord Mark 
Kerr. For the moment that officer and the wing he 
commanded constituted the only means upon which 
Lord Canning could depend to conjure away the 
danger. Lord Canning sent for Lord Mark, and explained to 
him the position. Lord Mark comprehended it on the instant. 
That same evening he set off for Banaras with the wing; of his 
regiment, and, having full powers to pick up and take with him 
whatever troops he might meet, to push on with all speed to 
Azaingarh. 

For the requited service thero was not in the British army 
an officer better qualified than Lord Mark Kerr, bpare oi body, 
active, a splendid horseman, inured to fatigue, endowed with a 
courage and coolness which shone with greater lustre in the 
presence of danger, he was the type of the daring and resolute 
British officer. He had commanded his regiment in the C j imea. 
In India he had excited the wonder of his comrades, those 
especially of the Indian service, by the immunity with which, 
bareheaded, lie was able to dare the rays of the powerful Indian 
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well 


A stem disciplinarian, lie was jnsf, and, being just as 
as stern, lie was beloved by bis men. He appreciated 
even the many good qualities of the natives of India whom ho 
was combating, and advocated the policy of mercy after repres¬ 
sion. But that he was resolved to repress he showed by the 
eagerness with which he set out on the mission confided to him 
by the Governor-General. 

Lord Mark Kerr, and the wing of his regiment, three hundred 
and ninety-one strong, including nineteen officers, then set out 
that same evening, reached Banaras on the 31st March, picked 
up there a troop—fifty-five men and two officers—of the Queen’s 
Bays, seventeen gunners and one officer, with two 6-pounder 
guns and two 5J-inch mortars, and started thence for Azamgarh 
at ten o’clock on the night of the 2nd April. Bis entire force 
consisted, then, of twenty-two officers and four hundred and 
forty-four men. 

Marching with all speed, Lord Mark Kerr reached Sarsana, 
eight miles from Azamgarh, the evening of the 5th. 
There lie received, and during the night continued 
to receive, most pressing letters from the staff officer 
at Azamgarh, begging him to push on withoir 
a moment’s delay. But hurriedly to march a forqo 
of four hundred and forty-four men, tired from a 
long journey, acr ;ss a country utterly unknown to any of them, 
to relieve a placo besieged by an army -whose numbers certainly 
exceeded five thousand, and might amount to fifteen thousand, 
was an idea not to be entertained by a prudent commander. 
Defeat would but precipitate the evil be had been sent to avert. 
Lord Mark Ivcrr, then, wisely resolved to defer his march till 
the dawn of day should approach. 

^ He set out at 4 o’clock on the morning of the Gth-—Good 
Friday—a reconnoitring party of tho Bays, with whom was 
Lord Mark, leading the way. After a march of two 
hours, one of the Queen’s Bays pointed out to Lord 
rXtr n 5iar,c that the banked ditches to the right and left 
wero crowded with armed men, lying in ambi 
ond evidently on the look-out for him. Bis mind was. instantly 
mad: up. Pretending not to observe these, he dismounted 
hirniiolf and made his cavalry dismount, and kept them halted 
u>! Lis trun of elephants, camels, and carts, two miles in length 
should close up. This continued for an hour or more, the 
enemy thinking all tho time that he had the British relieving 
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CRITICAL SITUATION OF LORD MARK KERR. 

C!Mo|04ecure in his grasp. As soon as they arrived on the spot, 
le despatched a company of the 13th to the light front to clear 
the ditches of the enemy. In this he so far succeeded, that 
the rebels fell hack on their left, hue almost at the same time 
i heavy fire opened from the buildings and the 
nango groves of which I have spoken, and which, them. 6UtS 
hi tho lott ot the road from the British advancing 
Jne, constituted Ihe enemy’s right. Lord Mark threw out 
his men in skirmishing order and brought up the guns, which, 
at a distance of five hundred yards, began to t! row shrapnel 
on to the enemy’s threatening left, where Kunwar Singli was 
conspicuous on a white charger. The enemy’s infantry, how¬ 
ever, were so numerous that they were able to spread out all 
round him, on his rear as well as on his flanks, and it required 
all the soldierly skill of the British leader to keep them at 
a distance. Lord Maik’s position was complicated Gre&tdim. 
by the necessity of defending tho large train of cuities of his 
animals accompanying the force, and the capture po ' itlon * 
of which, would, naturally, bo a special object of the rebels. 
These animals, when the action had begun, had turned round 
with fright and bolted to the rear, tho mahouts clinging to 
the elephants, whilst the drivers, descending from the carts, 
had run. off, calling upon tho trees and bushes to cover them. 
Everything now depended upon Lord Mark’s ability to make 
head against tho enemy. Up to this time, when the fight 
had lasted an hour, though lie still held the position he had 
taken up, he had made no impression upon them; and just at 
tho moment he could discern in roar of their skirmishers their 
l-serves forming up in quarter-distance column, whilst a largo 
body was being detached with the evident purpose of penetrat¬ 
ing between him and the baggage animals. Jn this, before long, 
the rebels partly succeeded; for they set fire to many of the 
carts. 


liic situation was now very critical. Lord Mark, whilst 
trying to defend his flanks and his rc;ir, had 
gradually pushed on the two fi-pounders already s jV\»ntion 
mentioned to within sixty yards of the main build- ‘f Ly^i Mark 
ing, but their fire still produced but little effect on 
ito walls. JTo had been anxious to try tho effect of shelling, but 
he two mortars had been halted in a very disadvantageou.'r 
poetic, < fop that purpose, and to move them, so that they 
'•' omd bo brought to bear with effect it was now necessary t«> dra i 
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them hack a short distance. But this could not he 
done. The movement to the rear was interpreted 
as a retreat, and the enemy advanced with loud 
shouts. He iUt the main building was the key of 
the enemy’s position, and must he carried at an^ pi ice. A 
last the two 6-pounders succeeded in effecting a small bread 
in its outer wall, and, the volunteers being called fur, son ( 
thirty or forty men rushed to the storm. They found the 
breach not quito practicable; but, far from falling back, they 
set to work vigorously to enlarge it. Their labours disclosed 
an inner wall as yet uninjured. Upon this Lord Alaik ordered^ 
them to set fire to the roof and wooden portions of 
^r^erance the building, then to fall back. They obeyed this 
pu.e\era or( j er 'witli alacrity and effect. It was a splendid 

piece of work, for, shortly after they had fallen back, and the 
firing had recommenced from ono gun—the other 
being used to prevent the enemy from pressing too 
closely on the British rear—the flames from the fire 
the stormers had kindhd forced the enemy to evacuate the 
building. Instantly, Lord Mark, who had just organised a 
second assault, sent the Bays to the front. The rebels did not 
aw.'it the shock of their charge, and spaco was at once cleared 
foi a further advance. / 

Bur, while the po.- ition of the enemy in front was being thus 
forced, they had completed the circle, and were now 
attacking the rear of Lord Mark’s small force. In 
this part of the field a high embankment crossed 
the road. This embankment the enemy now seized 
and opened from it a heavy musketry fire. Captain 
Wilson Jones of the 13th, commanding the company 
of that regiment which formed the rear guard, at once faced 
about and charged them. He drove the enemy back, but lust 
his own life. 

Lord Mark's position w\as now peculiar, lie had pierced the 
enemy’s centre; the u ay to Azamgarh lay open to 
llwatS? him; on his left, the rebels, terrified by the defeat 
MMor x ’if ! 1 * n centre, wore rapidly falling back ; but, on the 
° r 3 <r ’ right, they still menaced him, whilstinhis rear tlio 
flight of ihe carmen and drivers had left the baggago exposed. 
TJndor the - cireura-.' >nces, Lord Mark, h aring in mind the 
great object of his expedition, resolved to leavo a sufficient force 
to hold front to the right, whilst he should push on with the 
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Azamgarh, rally to himself, and return with any 
ho might find there, believing that these, on a 
drive the carts. He probably calculated that the 
enemy, believing themselves threatened by the 
the movement, would be glad to retreat while they 
could. Sending, then, Major Tyler of the 13th, a 
cool and capable officer, to command the rear and 
guards, ho pushed forward on the Azamgarh road. 

His anticipations were almost immediately realised. The 
enemy’s left wing, frightened by his forward 
movement, beat a hasty retreat. Then, as if by 
magic, many of the carters and drivers and mahouts ||.^ or 
reappeared, and Major Tyler pushed on rapidly after 
liis chief. No further opposition was offered to L<>rd Mark. A 
village which had to be traversed, and which might have been 
easily defended with a few men, was abandoned. The stone 
bridge across the river leading to the intrenchment ^ 1iM>t ^ 
was reached at 11 o’clock. This bridge had been Azamgarh. 
rondcred impassable by the rebels, and after their 
flight they still continued to maintain a heavy lire on it. It 
was rep tired under this firo by Lieutenant Colornb, R.A., 
acting under tho orders of Lord Mark. As soon as it had been 
rendered serviceable, Lord Mark sent for the Madras Kiiies from 
the intrenchment, and despatched them to aid in escorting tho 
carts and elephants. They accomplished this task without 
opposition, and the baggage was brought in in s afety. 

This gallant action reflects the greatest credit on tho troops 
and the commander. Lord Mark was accom¬ 


panied by Lieutenant-Colonel Longden of the 10th u>rd U ° 
Foot and Mr. Venables, the daring indigo-planter, . M r* Kerr, 
whoso previous gallant achievements have brought 
him more than once before the reader ; and no doubt the provious 
experience of these two gallant men was useful to him. But 
ho was the leader; upon him it depended whether to ^advance 
against numbers or to retreat beforo numbers. Upon his 
shoulders ivsiod tho responsibility, and to him must bo accorded 
the praise. When it, was urged upon him by tl e>o brave men to 
abandon the convoy and to make for tho iutrenchinent, he mere ly 
repli . we’ll win yet” and persevered The 

number against whom he contended did not, at the lowest compu¬ 
tation, fall short of four thousand men, and probanl\ greatly 
exceeded it. Against these, deducting his baggage guards * he 
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ould not put in lino more than three hundred men. In the 
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daring, the conduct, and the success of the achievement, Lord 
Marie Kerr’s relief of Azamgarli may be classed with Vincent 


Eyre’s relief of Arab. 

Nor, whilst awarding Lord Mark Kerr this high praise for 
his daring, can History deny him the not inferior 
cquUM h°r raerit military prudence. The imploring letters 
daring. he received for immediate aid on his ariival at 
Sarsana might have induced a less prudent com¬ 
mander to start that night on an errand, the accomplishment of 
which successfully might well be supposed to depend on the 
most absolute promptitude. There can be no more tormenting 
pressure on the mind of a commander than the knowledge that 
his countrymen within a few miles of him may perish for want 
of immediate relief; that the few hours of the night, well 
employed, would bring them that relief; but that prudential 
considerations compel him not to u.-o those hours. Lord Mark 
Kerr felt that pressure, and yet had the wisdom to resist 
it. 


The state of affairs at Azamgarli was bad indeed. Milman’s 
force, after its precipitate and disastrous retreat, 
fffairs°in La(1 marched straight into the intrenchments within 
ramgarh. the gaol, leaving the town to tho mercy of the rebels. 

But these moved so cautiously that tho reinforce¬ 
ments of which I have spoken * were able to enter. Two (lays 
later, the rebels occupied the town and beleagured tho gaol. 
Fortunately, this was surrounded by a deep ditch, and Kunwar 
Singh did not care to risk an assault. Ho invested tho place, 
• rod trusted to tho effects of famine and an unremitting fire.* 
H- even had it in contemplation to blockade the gaol and to 
march on Bandras, and there can ho no doubt that this 
programme would havo been carrie 1 out but for the splendid 
achievement of Lord Mark Kerr. 


The action fought by Lord Mark had cost the British a 
n,rectsfa casualty list largo in proportion to the number en- 

*>v .var gaged, eight officers and men being killed and 

uSfe? thirty-four severely or dangerously ' wounded. At 
such a price the defeat of Kun war Singh was cheaply 
purchased. 'That leader had showed himself greater as a 
strategist than a tactician. His plan of campaign was ad- 
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but ia carrying it into execution he committed many 
errors. Milman gave him a great, an unexpected 
opportunity. Ho had that officer at his mercy. AVffien Milman’s 
men were waiting-for their breakfast in the mango grove near 
Atraulia, it was in the power of Kunwar Singh to cut them oft 
from Azamgarh. He preferred to attack them in front. Then, 
when he had forced him to fall back, he did not press the 
pursuit with sufficient vigour. A capable commander would 
still have cut them off. Once having seen them housed in 
Azamgarh, he should have left a portion of his force 
to blockade them, pressed on with the remainder 
towards Bamiras, and occupied a position in which fai*e tactics, 
he could havo engaged Lord Mark Kerr witli 
advantage. He had at his disposal, it subsequently transpired, 
about twelve thousand men. To oppose these the lew men led 
by Lord Mark were alone available. Everything was within 
his grasp had he dared to stretch out his hand. The chances 
are that, capable man as he was, he saw all this. But lie was 
not supreme master of the situation. Every petty leader who 
had brought his contingent to serve under him wished to 
dictate a programme. The counsels of the rebels tended, then, 
a 1 1 nost al ways to a compromiso. 

I havo now recorded the result of the message sent irom 
Azamgarh to Bamiras and Allahabad. Another result was 
produced by the message despatched to Likhuao. What that 
was will bo narrated when 1 return, to the army still massed 
in the conquered city. 
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CHAPTER III. 

KUNWAU SINGH AT BAY IN WESTERN BIHAR. 

I left Sir Colin Campbell master, on the 21st March, of Lakhnao. 
1 propose to narrate now the measures which he adopted to reap 
every possible advantage from his conquest. 

Ikree main objects first presented themselves to his attention. 
The action I hofiist was the strengthening of the weak places 

b f en threatened during his advance; the 
toiiipiiahpd. Pcconci, the formation of a movable column for the 
. i • i ^1 re-conquest of. western and north-western Oudh; the 
third the rc-conquest of Roliilkhand. Combined with this last 
was the necessi ty of holding out a hand to the brigade of Seaton, 
left at Fathgarh, and to the columns of Jones and Penny still 
accomplishing, or about to accomplish, the work which had 
remained to be carried out for the complete' pacification of the 
Aorth-western provinces. 

On the 24th March Sir Colin detailed a considerable force to 
constitute, for the moment, tho garrison of Lakhnao.* The 
command of this force was intrusted to Sir Hope Grant 
On the 28th the Military Train, the 10th Regiment, and a 
«**■ k°ld battery left for Allahabad. The same day Sir 
March. Cohn received information of Milman’s disaster’ll■ ar 
»r £L«p«rj Azamgarh, narrated in tho previous chapter His 
movement to repair the mhfortuno was aspmmpt as 
could be desired. On the 2!)th Sir E. Limard was 
despatched* with a brigade of infantry (10th t 34th” 8-ltlG 
seven hundred Sikh sabres, and eighth piecesi f iftilloryj)'- 
the direct road to Azamgarh, taking Atrauliu en route. Whilst 
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* Ttfo troops horse artillery; two field lev 
ouc eonipany engineers ; three companies pioneers. ’ 
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would thus relieve Azamgarh, the advance of Jan ^ 
Bahadur’s force towards Faiz&bad, on their return to Nipah 
would, it was hoped, relieve Rowcroft, whom I left encamped 
at Amorah. 

^ 1 propose, in the first instance, to follow the course of Sir 
E. Lugard. But before setting out with him I may state that 
there still remained at Lakhnao four regiments of cavalry and 
eight of infantry, with artillery in proportion, to be accounted 
fjr. These wore constituted as a movable column, at rhe head 
ot which was placed Brigadier-General Walpole. To him I 
shall revert in due course. 

Lugard leiL Lakhnao or the 20th March. The distance to 
Azamgurli was fifteen marches. Pushing on as Mar.—April, 
rapidly as possible, ho reached Sultanpur the 5 th April. He sets out 
It had been his intention to cross the Giimti at this 29th March * 
place, and march direct on Azamgarh. But to carry out this 
plan would have necessitated a week’s delay. The bridge had 
been destroyed by fire, and there were no boats. Under these 
circumstances he resolved to continue his march down the right 
bank, and to make, in the first instance, for Jaunpur. 

A few miles only from Jaunpur, to the north-west of it, and 
on the direct road from Sultanpor, lies the village of 
Tigra. Within four miles of this village a rebel force tv rebels 
of three thousand men, one third of whom were near I igra * 
train'd sipdhis, and two guns, under the command of Ghulam 
IIusen, had appeared on the 10th April, threatening Jaunpur. 
The following: day this rebel foice attacked and burnt a eon- 
e within six miles of Tigra. The aft 
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that day Lugard reached Tigra, and heard of the vicinity of the 
rebels, lie had made a sixteen-milo march, his troops were 
exhausted, the Boat of the day was excessive. He therefore 
resolved to remain where he was till his men should have res. d 
and the sun be less oppressive. Towards evening, however, he 
received information that the rebels were on the move, lie at 
( .nce turned out his men, dashed after them, caught and attacked 
The rebels attempted for a moment to stand, but they 
eculd not resist the terrible onslaught of the cavalry. After a 
shori resistance, they turned and fled, leaving eighty killed and 
their twO guns on the field. On cho side of the 
victors six sawars were wounded. There was but Arm. 
one killed—])ut the loss was the loss of a most neathof 
gallant office^ who had rendered excellent seivico navJiol^ 
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•during the mutiny. He who fell was Lieutenant Charles 
Havelock, a nephew of the renowned general. 

Lugard marched on the next day to Didarganj, relieved the 
Gurkhas at Jaunpur hy three companies of the 37th Kegimeut, 
Azanigarh, a!ld then Pushed on for Azamgarh. On the ?4th ho 
was within seven miles of that place. Azamgarh 
was still invested hy the force under Kunwar Singh, computed 


to he thirteen thousand strong; hut, if that leader had*been 
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unable to forco his way into the British retrenchment when it 
was occupied by Miiman’s small force, still less was lie capable 
of making an impression upon it after the reinforcements from 
T-Uns of the Ghazipur and Bau&ras had reached the place. Indeed, 
risor* 3 * 1 sar " tho Britis h garrison had been so greatly increased 
that, had it taken the field, it might have ended the 
campaign at a blow. Colonel Dames, who commanded, was, 
however, restrained from action by the express orders of Sir 
Colin, and directed to await in his intrenched position tho 
arrival of Sir E. Lugard. The rebels, therefore, still occupied 
the town, and still threatened the intrenehment. On tho 
approach of Lugard, on the 15th, Kunwar Singh drew up his 
forces along the hanks of the little river Tons,* commanding 
the bridge of boats across it, and resolved to dispute the passaged 
But the wily chieftain had matured plans far deeper than oven 
t ose about him could fathom. Ho knew very well 
that the soldiers who had failed to stop tho small 
foice of Lord Hark Kerr would have no chance 
against the more considerable brigade of Sir E. 
He therefore so arranged his forces that, whilst those 
upon whom he could most depend should defend the passage of 
tiie Tons as long as possible, the great bulk, traversing* the 
town, should march with all speed to tho Ganges, and, crossing 
that ri '-or at or near Gh&zipur, should endeavour to reach his 
native jungles at Jagdispur, there to renew the war. 

Lugard attacked the rebels with great vigour. But for sumo 
i.ug. i forces time he failed to make any impression upon theiy. 
oftTmS Th( ‘- y teld tho bridge of boats with a resolution aT,d 
perseverance worthy of veterans, and it was i 10 t 
until they had by their loug resistance ensured tho safety of 
their comrades that they fell back. Lugard then er 0 .. 8e( i tho 
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* There aro three rivers of this name. That mentioned f ? a 

known as Uil North-eastern Tons. It is an olF-shoot from t\g Glut lira * 
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and at onco detached half a troop of horse artillery, the 
Itary Train, and two squadrons 3rd Sikli Cavalry in pursuit. 
In this action Mr. Venables, the indigo.-plantar, always to the 
front, always daring, and always, from his intimate acquaintance 
with -he country, eminently useful, was severely wounded. To 
the regret of every soldier, he died of his wounds, 
lie had rendered splendid and unpaid service to his Mrfvenabies. 
country. In the earlier days of the mutiny, when 
all had been clouded and gloomy, ho had set a noble example to 
everybody, and, when his station had been abandoned by the 
civilians, had shown the power of preserving order which even 
ono resolute Englishman can wield in India. Honour be to his 
memory. 


<SL 


The rebels had taken every advantage of tlie firm resistance 
made by their comrades at the Tons, and the pursuers 
had a gallop of twelve miles before they caught rctrolubut 
sight of them. And when they did see them the 
right was far from reassuring. Instead of a defeated ' 1 u ] 
and scattered host seeking safety i:i flight, they came upon a 
body of men retiring unbroken and in good order. There were 
the men 6f the old Uanttpur brigade, of the 7 th, Sth, and 40 th 
Native Infantry covering the retreat of a largo body oi followers. 
Hut the pursuers did not hesitate. They charged—to make, 
however, no impression. “It was all we could do,” wrote one 
of the officers engaged, “to hold our own against such odds. 
Immediately our cavalry charged they stood and formed square, 
a nd used-to abuse and tell us to come on.” The loss 
of the British was considerable. Hamilton of the makeluue^ 
3rd Sikhs, a very gallant officer, was wounded and 
unhorsed when charging the squares. As he lay on 
the ground, the rebels cutting at him, Middleton of tho 29th 
F« <>t and Far, ier Murphy rushed to his assistance, and succeeded 
in rescuing bis body, which otherwise would have been cut to 
ueces. The wounds Hamilton recoived were, however, mortal. 
Jltimately, hy great daring, tho British forced the enemy to 
tall back; but they fell back in perfect order, leaving only 
three of their guns in the hands of the assailants, who had com¬ 
pletely failed to break them.* Tho British, therefore, halted 


* V little after the rescue of Hamilton, a body of rebels dashed forward, 
with tulwars drawn, to out down a wounded and dismounted trooper of the 
military tram. Again did Middhton dash forward, drive them back, and 
dismounting, place the wouidod trooper on lis horse. 
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4f/Nath-apnr, where they had fought, watched the enemv di* 
'appear iu the direction of the Ganges, then sent their killed 
and wounded into Azamgarh, with a request for roinforce- 
ments. 


Lugard, after crossing the Tons, had pitched his camp, and, 
r^ttgard prnda drawing to himself the garrison of Azamgarh, was 
S!S& P| e P a 7 in g to actively against two rajahs, allies 
of Kunwar Singh—who, after the battle, had taken a 
northerly direction towards Oudh—and to watch the reunitin'- 
April ic -17 P or fi° ns °f Ghuldm Husen’s force. But, the moment 
he received (ho report of the pursuing column halted 
at Nathupur, he detached Brigadier Douglas at the head of a 
wing of the 37th, the 84th, one company Madras Rifles, four '-uns 
Major Cotter’s battery Madras Artillery, two 54-inch mortars, to 
reinforce them. Douglas started at once, and reached Natlmi’ur 
that night (lGth April). 1 

Meanwhile Kunwar Singh had halted at the village of 
k. inwar Naghai, about fourteen miles from Nathupur.° The 
re ? s . ons whicb influenced Kunwar Singh, at so 
critical a conjuncture, to discontinue his retreat 
cannot be divined. It is fair to believe, however, th'at know¬ 
ing, from the custom of his enemy, ho would bo pursued, he- 
hoped to be able to strike that enemy a blow so disablin'- a ’s to 
permit him to continue his retreat without further molesta¬ 
tion. Certain it is tbit he had occupied a strong position, an. 1 
arranged his forces with considerable skill. Occupying '-ttoves 
of large trees, be bad covered bis front with breastwiarks, anil 
had disposed his guns so as to-reap the greatest possible advan— 
Douglas tago from ncir working. Here Douglas found him 
stucksLim on the morning of the 17th, and here he attacked 
mm. But again did Kunwar Singh display great 
tachcal ability. He kept Douglas at hay till he had secured 
two lines of retreat for his main columns, which he had divided. 
Kunwar JI ° tben fel] back leisurely, and, though many of hi 
1 p|i* men were cut up, they maintained 1> the end of thu 
fully. 1 <% Ae-'r determined and orderly attitude. As soon 
April 17-20. as Douglas's pursuit—continued for'four or five 
miles—relaxed, the two divided columns reunited 
and took up a position for tlio night. 

Douglas lay that night at Aliusi, within six miles of the 
noug.. , rebols ; Earl y ncxt morning ho started again i n 
pur^uei, pursuit. But the rebels had been cipially pruj.ni, 
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^aTwHmrchcd that'ilay without molestation to Nagra, eighteen 
iniles distant. They were followed all day by the British 


fsi, 


cavalry and horse artillery, hut the infantry did not come 
up in time to permit Douglas to engage. He encamped that 
night within three or four miles of the enemy s position. 
But Kunwar Singh was well served by his spies. Iso sooner 
had he heard that the British had halted for the night than he 
broke up his camp, marched to Sikandarpur, crossed ^ 
the Gliagra by the ford near that place, and pushed Kf m war 
on to Manohar, in the Gh&zipur district. There ho 
and his followers halted, wearied and hungry, 
hoping they might have time for sleep and food before their 

pursuers should appear. . 

But Douglas was determined to allow them little time lor 
either. At midnight on the 18th ho heard of their DonKbg 
move towards Sikandarpur. At 2 o’clock in the tracks ana at 
morning he was on their track, and marching ail J 1 a i ^ reachts 
day, picking up many stragglers as he proceeded, he 
bivouacked that night within four miles of Kun war Singh s 
position. He did not rest there long. Hoping to catch the 
enemy, ho turned out his men at a very early hour on the 20th, 
and, marching rapidly, found himself at daylight m iront of ins 
still resting enemy. 

That position was neither so strong nor so . ell chosen 
that at Naghai. The defence consequently was less 
determined, and the disaster was greater. Douglas 
advanced his infantry under cover of a fire from ais 
guns, at the same timo that ho threatened tho 
enemy’s right with his cavalry. The rebels made 
no stand, but fled in disorder, leaving on the field a 
brass 9-poniidcv gun, several limbers and waggons, an mum so 
quantity of ammunition, a large amount of treasure, a numbci 
of carts and bullocks, four elephants, and tho colours ol i ic 
28th Regiment Native Infantry, which were found wrapped 
round the body of a Subahdar who was shot, i he rch Is were 
pursued for six miles, but, in pursuance of a preconceived plan, 
their several columns took different routes, toreunuc again a a 
given hour of the nii»ht at some settled spot. ^ hero tins spot 
was Douglas found it impossible to discover. Accoiumgly, 
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* Nagra is a town in the Azamgarh district It IK ? 
of the town of that name on tiro road to Oiiopru. 


forty-fivo miles to tl.< 
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lien darkness set in, lie bivouacked, prepared to move early on 
the morrow. 

Lut Kunwar Singh b id displayed bis customary subtlety. 

His object was to cross tbe Ganges. He bad im¬ 
pressed on the country people and on many of bis 
own following, that having no boats it would bo 
necessary to cross tbe river on elephants, of which a 
certain number still remained. By this report be 
hoped to deceive tbo English general.* But, mean¬ 
while, he had, by means of his agents, collected a sufficient 
number of boats at Seopur Ghat, seven miles below Ballia. 
U hen, therefore, night fell, he marched off to this point, and 
outwitting Colonel Cumberlogo, who, with two regiments of 
Madras cavalry, was waiting' to pounce upon him°at Ballia, 
succeeded in embarking all bis men except two hundred before 
April 21 - 22 . Ih'itish appeared on the scene. Douglas, indeed, 
V' h# Started in pursuit at 2 o’clock in the morning, 
but, misled by the false information circulated by Kiinwar Singh, 
ho only reached the right track in time to cut off the two hun¬ 
dred men of whom I have spoken, to capture some elephants 
and another brass gun, and to sink one—tho last—of the enemv’s 
boats. J 


Iviinwar Singh thus crossed the Ganges in safety. Ho made 
He retiree to without delay to his ancestral domain at 

•/S'li.-par. Jagdispur. Here he found his brother, Amar Singh, 
with several thousand armed villagers ready to sup- 
port him. _ Kunwar Singh posted tlieso aud tho few men who, 
after crossing the Ganges, had' adhered to his fortunes, in the 
jungles covering his castle—the same thick jungles which Vin¬ 
cent Eyre had forced on tho 12th August of tho preceding year. 

But if, as I have already had occasion to remark, there was 
no William Faylor to exercise a vigilant supervision over tho 
■evcral districts of western Bihar, neither was thcie a Vincent 
Eyro to retrieve the errors of the Bengal Government. It. 
happened that Arab was at this time occupied by a party of 
a hundred and fifty men of the 35lh Begiment, a hundred and 
Y‘.V of Rattray’s Sikhs, and fifty sailors of the Naval Brigade, 
He; whole under tho command of Captain Le Grand of tho 


The town which give ■ its name to this ghat, Scopur Diar, is two miles 
from to. , .'•them bank of ' e Gam s, and five miles north-east from Ballia 
winch is a ifourighing town with a municipality. 
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Capt-alo L« 
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attack him. 


Le Grand, knowing well what Yincent Eyre 
accomplished in the same locality; how, with 
a smaller force at his disposal, he had beaten an 
enemy certainly not less numerous and far better armed and 
disciplined than the enemy now occupying the same position, 
determined, if po.^sible, to emulate his example. Accordingly, 
on the 23rd April, he marched from Arah with tho 4prilo3 
force I have mentioned, and two 12-pounder howit¬ 
zers. Early on the morning of the 23rd he came upon tho little 
army of Kunwar Singh. It consisted of about two 
thousand men, dispirited, badly armed, and without bim? Uck3 
guns. It occupied the thick jungle, about a mile 
and a half in depth. Le Grand began the action with a firo 
from his two howitzers. These, however, scorned to mako no 
impression on the enemy, and the infantry were then brought 
up to mako the charge which, when they are well led, has never 
failed against Asiatics. Tho exact course of tho events which 
followed has never been clearly explained. Hut this is certain, 
that at a critical moment of the advance into the thick jungle, 
when tlio men in extended order were about to rush forward 
with a cheer, The bugler sounded tho retreat. By andiS0Qm . 
whom the order to sound was given, or whether it lately ^ 
was intended to sound tho retreat, is not known. ,J(ae * 
The effect of it on a scattered body of men unable to see each 
other was to cause irretrievable con fur ion. To repair it Lo 
Grand used every means in his power, but in vain. The evil 
had been done. The men fell back in disorder, followed by the 
enemy, and, abandoning the howitzers, fled to Arah. Tho 35tli 
suffered very severely. Two-thirds of their number, amongst 
them Lo Grand and two officers, wore either killed* or diod 
from heat-apoplexy on the retreat. Tho gunners, refusing to 
retire, were killed at tlieir guns. Tho disaster was complete. 

This disaster throw the district once more into disorder. A 
panic ensued at the station of Chapra, and expresses 
were sent from Danapur to Brigadier Douglas, 
urging him to cross tho river without delay. Doug¬ 
las, whose incessant pursuit; of Kuiuvar Singh with¬ 
out tents had tried his men to tho utmost, had been inclined, 
when the rebel chief had escaped his clutehes, to wait till bis 




Prig&dier 
Douglas 
Crosse * iuto 
SUahdbud, 


* Tho casualties v. - in killed: 35th, a hundred and two men; uiilors, 
nineteen; ^iklia, nine; officer#, time. 
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should arrive. But, on receipt of the expresses 


om Dunapur, lie crossed the Ganges, 25th April, at Sina Ghdt, 
pushed on the 8tth Foot and two guns to Arah on the 29th, and 
followed himself two days later. 

But, before Douglas could act against the rebels, a material 
Death of change had taken place in the conduct of their 

singh ar afia'rs. Whether Kiinwar Singh was wounded at 

the action fought at Manohar, or, whether, as some 
of his followers aver, as he was crossing the Ganges, this is 
certain, that immediately on his arrival at Jagdispur he under¬ 
went amputation of the wrist. He was an old man, and the 
shock was too much for him. He died throe days after he had 
defeated Le Grand. 

Ktinwar Singh was succeeded by his brother Amar Singh. 

Though hardly the equal of his brother in military 
skill, Amar Singh was not one whit behind him in 
energy and resolution, and the manner in wdiicli ho 
conducted the operations which followed left little to be dosired 
in a partisan leader. 

The rebels, after defeating Lo Grand, had followed up their 
victory by an attack on Arah. Though repulsed, 
they still continued to threaten it, and, as their num¬ 
bers were daily augmenting, Douglas thought it 
advisable, to await the arrival of Lugard, who had 
warned him of his approach. 
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Azamgarh, occupied in clearing the surrounding 
districts, had no sooner heard of Kiinwar Singh s 
success fill passage of the Ganges and the disaster of 
!/• Grand, than ho sot off with a portion of his brigade, crossed 
the sacred 8trcam on the 3rd and two following days of May, 
and marched at once to the neighbourhood of Arab. * 

The news he - ceived there led Lugard to believe that the 
robels, who were reported to number eight thousand, 
wore intrenching themselves in the jungle between 
Biliiya and Jagdispur. Ho resolved, therefore, to 
occupy with iiia main body a position in front of the western 
fwe of the jungle, guarding Arah with a detachment, whilst 
Colonel Corficld, commanding a small force at Sasarttm, should 
march from that quarter to his aid. 

Lugard reached Bihiyd on the 8th, sent back thence the 

4 T /Ti n Yrt ^ <!■ f . . ^ A 1 1 i *1 1 1 . 1 « 
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detachment to guard Arab, and then marched on the 9th to a 
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u' ' ' 11G west of Jagdispur. Her© he intended Figard 

alt to await the arrival of Corfield. But the 
nemy s action forced him to change his plan. On the 

Sssif'.a^ sioghrcov j,, i, 



thraatAnlj" ua y ^mar Singh, covering his movement by a 
with h , i ' ll,ca ^ i < 0I \Luga > rd’s camp, marched from the jungles 
then V ^ following in the direction of Arab. Forced, 

with 1,;« ^ i C at T C0 ’ Lu S i,rd checked the advance on Arah 
colirnmn £ I 7 Ml1 S^ ns i then » dividing his force into three 
J T ’ £® droye t. 110 enemy before him, and occupied Jagdis- 
S ° p0ratlOn 1 he did not ,ose a single man killed, and 

£ vXltJSh ^® re wounded. The rebels fell back on Satwarpiir, 
a village in the jungle district. 1 

Wi™ day f°. llowdn S» Lu S ard » sensible of the necessity of fol- 
hlS ad . vanta gc. set out in pursuit. On ' , or 
t r t X j. wa ® J 01ncd a t Piru, seven miles south- thecam- 
west ol Jagdispur, by Oorfield, who, fighting almost palgn> 

T ;;j and always successfully-, had made his way from Sasaram. 
l fiat same day lie surprised and defeated the rebels at Hatampiir. 
t rom tms date, skirmishes were of daily occurrence. On the 
i-t.n, Fugard beat the rebels at Jathin, whilst Corfield drove 
hem from Duvim. On the 20th they wo- again beaten, though 
iey managed to kill an officer, Dawson, of the Military Train 
Fugard, however, avenged his death on the 27th by inflicting a 
•sung defeat upon them at Dalilpur, recapturing the two 

7 ° i^oy had taken from Le Grand. On this occasion ho 
oni not lose a single man. 

.out -hose victories did not crush the rebellion in the district, 
i each occasion the rebels, kno ing every inch of 
le country, dispersed to reunite in nearly the same 
•strength as before. Dividing themselves into small 
parties, they organised a system of freobooting, 
dangerous to life and property, and threatening to 
iC . h a n 10Ils » peaceful villages, and the isolated 
p°s ,s a. o\er the country. It was impossible to wage a war of 
nation. Yet the jungles offered the rebels a means of 
j Wn ^ ii a ser * os months disciplined soldiers led by skilled 
“ ) C .S eTior ^ls. In vain were their positions 

inaiAed, encircled, and then marched upon from 
l cieot quarters. The smallest delay on the part 
0 0110 °* . e c °uverging columns gave rho rebels the 
oppoitumty, of which they were ever prompt to avail 
themselves -- * 1 - - 
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,jf a b taff officer serving under Douglas devised a plan, La 
upon Lis experience of its efficiency elsewhere, that a certain 
means was attained for the extermination or expulsion of the 
persistent rebels. The nature of that plan will be developed in 
the pages which follow. 

After the defeat at Dalilpur on the 27th, tho rebels broke up 
into small parties, and commenced their new trade of marauding 
on a large scale. One party attacked and destroyed 
Tboymrry an i n digo factory near Dumraun, another plundered 
the char c . ^ ^ of j,>j [mr near Baksar, a third threatened 

the railway works onthe Karamnusa. Them proceedings spread 
d ismay and disorder throughout the Slnihabad distiict. 

In the campaign up to tho point which I have now reached, 
the British troops had suffered greatly from the heat and ex¬ 
posure to the sun. But, in the presence of the occurrences just 
recorded, Lugard was compelled to keep them 
Lngard orrain ac tivcl, employed. To facilitate their move ments 
defeatsth m, ^ to '-j essen t p e c l ianC es of the escape of the enemy, 

lie set to work to intersect the jungles by roads. On the 2nd 
June, ho divided his force into two parts, the ono a t 
!aM - Keshwa, the other at Dalilpur, opposite points on 
the edge of the jungle. Between these ho cut a broad road. 

Occupying this with a line of posts as a base, he 
''" tmany .attacked the rebels from the outside on the 4th, and 
defeated them with great slaughter, the 10th and 
84th showing great dash and daring. But still many managed 

to escape. . . 

It would bo tedious to follow the course of every skirmish ; 

to show how Douglas pursued the rebels with energy 
and vigour t ward., Baksar, and how the main body 
yet managed to elude his pursuit; how they again 
and again baffled Lugard. He could heat hut could 
not crush them. Ho had not, in fact, the means of 
maintaining a continuous and crushing pursuit. The rebe’s, 
th'-refore, though repeatedly beaten, were able to rally at a 
distanco and return by a circuitous mute to the corner of the 
jungle. But, by the 15th June, Lugard bad'so far suociedcd 
l.liat the rebels bad been expelled to a further distance from the 
jungles than had ever been the case previously, and ho was able 
io report that tho task entrusted to him had been practically 
completed. Wearied and broken down y tho unparalleled 
midships m'tho contest, Lugard was in fact forced by the st .te 
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health to resign his command and proceed to England, 
troops were then ordered into quarters. But they had 
scarcely retired from the field, when the rebels, strong in a con¬ 
viction of real success in the past, and confident that the rainy 
season would secure them immunity for tlio four months to 
come, leoceupied their old positions, their numbers daily in¬ 
creased by recruits from all parts of the country. 

It was under these circumstances that Brigadier Douglas, C.B., 
was appointed to succeed Lugard. Tie had no sine- j imo _se P t. 
cure. Ho had not even assumed command when he Douglas suc- 
heard that, owing to the manoeuvres and intrigues of cce,,s him * 
Amar Singh, the rebel prisoners in the gaol at Gaya had been 
released, and, joined by the police and the convicts, had driven 
the English into their intrenchment. This outrage 
—which was speedily repaired—was followed up by 
a raid into tho station of Arab, the garrison of 
which had been cunningly enticed away, and by the 
burning of a gentleman’s bungalow. Tho civil authority had, 
in fact, everywhere disappeared. 

Under the.^e circumstances, the British authorities resorted to 
stronger meosures. First they placed Douglas in 
command of the whole of tho disturbed districts as 
far as Danapnr. Then they augmented tho troops 
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thousand. Douglas began at once to work on a 
system. Ho organised strong posts at easy d : slances from each 
other in all directions. He located his troops in such a manner 
that it would be easy to mass them at short notice on one 
particular point. He sent out trusted Sipahis in disguise to 
trate the designs of the mutineers, and even to hring in 
thoi'* leaders, alive or dead. lie continued witli great effect the 
practice, initiated by his predecessor, of covering the jungles 
with roads. Finally, as a supremo remedy, L elal . rated a plan 
lor driving the rebels into Jagdispur, as a common centre, and 
lor there finishing tho campaign—as he had every right to 
expect*—by tbe assault and capture of that stronghold. 

This plan, it will be observed, involved the deferring ot 
huger operations until October or’ Nov cm her. Mean - 
while it was necessary to secure tho grand trunk 
load. On this road, which traverses the lower portion 


of tho district fi 


which was of vital 


vom east to west, and tho safety of 
mportance to Sir Colin Campbell 
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and his army, large bodies of troops under Colonel Turner, C.B., 
.)7tli Jbiegiment, were constantly employed. For the four months 
that followed Turner was unremittingly engaged on this arduous 
but necessary service. 

The rebels on their side were very persevering. Araar Siu<>h 
The rebels reoccupied Jagdispur, and his adherents, in small 
S ,,B parties, kept the districts in continued disturbance 
' throughout July, August, and September. They 
seemed to be ubiquitous. Many places in opposite directions 
v eie attacked about the same time. Their principal depreda¬ 
tions, however, were confined to the country south of the 
Ganges and west of the Son river. 

It is true they met several reverses. On the 9th September, 
in spite of Colonel W alters defeated them at Uampur: on tho 

SSr* 20th ’ 9 aptain Frenoh and a party of the 35th d. 

T> , str °y?d their boats on the Son ; on the 14th October, 

Mr. ...robyn, of the Civil Service, and twenty Sikhs, ran up a 
cieek on the Shah&Md side of the river and destroyed four lar^o 
boats defended by three hundred and seventy-five Sipahis and°a 
hundred horsemen—a most gallant performance. Not the less, 
October, however, did the rebels continue to threaten Arab ; 
■b • even attacked the cavalry picket at that station. 

Hut tho end was now approaching. The rainy season was 
Reasons fur passing away. In one p< ont of view it would have be'm 
ipmTions on a< ™ bl T eto def « r serious operations until it had actual ly 
i-tu October. passed. J t w as feared, however, and not without reason 
that on the complete cessation of the rains, the rebels’ 
thoroughly aware < f the preparations made against them, would’ 
cross the Son and carry rapine and tho sword into the districts 
v\ Inch had up to the time been free from their presence. Conse¬ 
quently Douglas resolved to 1 egin operations on the 13th October. 
On the 9th of that month he set out from Dan&pur to carry 
“ c loth 1J ito execution the pi. i he had carefully and elabor- 
devised. The ground was still swampy, and 
this was. likely to prove a material disadvantage in 
a campaign the success of which depended upon the 
exact punctuality of arrival at a given point of 
s .veral converging columns.* But Douglas had 
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It may !.e convenient to state (lint tho di ,rict in question may be roughly 
described ns a triangle, each t-ido of which measured fiftv miles. It we ■ 
on J" e ' alth by the Ganges, on the cast I v the and on the 
aud sonlb transversely by tho hilly district - of Mfrziipur. 








DOUGLAS’S PLAN FAILS. 


his measures with precision. From several points he set 
motion, on the 13th October, seven different columns, the 
object of all being to drive the rebels before them to the common 
centre, Jagdispur, there to fall upon them and finish the cam¬ 
paign at one stroke. 

Success crowned his earlier combats. On the 14th 
Douglas drove the rebels out of Karisdt. On the 
10 ill, Durnford, leading the Baksar column, defeated 
them, though after a determined resistance, at Kamp- 
sagar. On the 17th Turners column headed and 
defeated them at Piru, and followed hotly in pursuit. These 
movements had been so thoroughly executed that the rebels, 
numbering four thousand five hundred, were pressed in on all 
sides towards the centre, and it was known on the evening of 
the 17th that they were all within the circle, the outlets on the 
outer ring of which were watched by the seven converging 
columns. 


<SL 
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Douglas believed that ho had them, and he had a right to 
believe it. Nothing hut a mistake on the part of 
one of the leaders of the seven columns could save ^rdere^he 
them, and ho had impressed his orders so strongly columns to 
on those leaders, and had made them see so clearly jaTdisp?irI n 
the issue at stake, that lie had every reason to feel 
confident. lie fixed the assault for noon of the following day. 
The result showed the mistake of reckoning with absolute 
certainty on the success of a manoeuvre, the threads of which 
are in the bands of seven men, the failure of any one of whom, 
whether from accident or stupidity, would spoil the combina¬ 
tion. The failure of one man out of the seven effectively 
ruined, Douglas’s well-thou gat-out plan. Six of the 
Columns converged punctually to the common centre, coSmi 10 
only to find the place evacuated. The seventh U ' a!u 7 fi ’ 
column, commanded by Colonel Walters of the 53rd, lei.' loV^ ay.«. 
had been delayed five hours by an inundation con¬ 
sequent on the cutting of embankments, and the rebels had 
escaped by the outlet he had left theiu 1 

It was at this period that the staff officer to whom I have 
alluded in a preceding page submitted to the general 
a plan which he believed ’ vould moot the difficulties ^ cl<xk ‘ 9 
of the case. The staff' officer, who was no other 
than Major Sir Henry Havelock, Deputy Assistant Adjutant- 
General of the force, had, in his experience of Franks’s advance 
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without cavalry from the eastern frontier of Oudh to Lakhnao, 
noticed the enormous service which a few mounted soldiers of 
the 10 th Foot, carrying rifles on horseback, had been able to 
render. Conceiving the idea, some time before Douglas had set 
out fiom Danapur, that the services of a few men might bo 
advantageously utilised in a similar manner, tie had caused forty 
riflemen of tho 10th Foot to bo hastily trained by Captain 
approve! and Bartholomew of that regiment. He now proposed 
adopt a. JJouglas, to employ the men so trained as mounted 

infantry—as men, that is to say, who could pursue 
and overtake the enemy, then, dismounting, hold them in check 
till tlic main ioico should arrive. Douglas gave his cordial 
assent. Whereupon Havelock, first increasing the 
forty men to sixty by volunteers from the 10th, set out 
, head the rebels, who, lie learned, were in urchin”- 

towards the. Son. Ho took with him three troops of the 
Military Train and sixty cavalry as supports. 

Tho orders given to Havelock wore to endeavour, by a forced 
The plan of march, to interpose between the rebels and the Sou 
j.prum- -whilst two columns of infantry should be despatched 
1 in the same direction, one to tho north, tho other to 

Hie south, of tl eir lino of flight, so that, should ho succeed in 
turning them, they would find themselves surrounded. 

IlavelccK set out from his post near Jagdispur at a little past 
iUvfiock o clock on the night of tho 18th j he reached Arab 
rebel# j* 1 * 1 .°’ cloL ' k in the morning of tho 19th, halted there 

for mx and a half hours, and, starting again at half- 
2 >ast 7, reached the Son before the rebels. The latter, finding 
themselves headed, halted, remained irresolute for twelve hours, 
and then retraced their steps south-westward. 

Havelock s mounted column followed, maintaining by patrols 
W h.> try to a constant communication with tho infantry detach- 
cscap-hy ineiits, and guiding their movements. Tho mutinied 
SSl Sipahis, now fairly aroused to a sense of their danger 
put forth their best efforts to out-march their pur¬ 
suers, and, after an ineffectual attempt to re-enter tho Jm-dispur 
jungle, pushed directly westward. The pursuing mounted 
riflemen were sully embarrassed by rice-fielus, inundated to a 
depth of from one to two feet, making one continuous swamp for 
miles. These the rebels on foot avoided by moving alow- J .- 
“ bam;iis,’’ or ridges used to confine tho water. Still Havelock 
gradually gained on them. On the afternoon of the 29th of 
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er ho overtook their rear-guard of four hundred 
infantry near Nonadi, and succeeded, by a rifle-fire 
maintained by dismounted men on two faces, one di¬ 
rected on the main body, the other on the rear-guard, 
in cutting off the latter from the former, and hemming it into 
the village till Colonol Turner’s infantry c lunm should arrive. 
Turner then stormed the village, and slew three 
hundred rebels. About a hundred, the balance, 
dashed out in sheer desperation, but they were at once 
“ringed” in an adjoining field by Havelock’s mounted riflemen, 
who shot them down till their numbers w r erc so reduced that the 
supporting cavalry, bursting in on them, sword in hand, sabred 
almost every man. Only three or four, amongst whom was 
Amar Singh himself, disguised, found safety in a neighbouring 
cane-crop. This was the most effective blow that had been 
struck against the SMlnibad rebels. Its success is to be attri¬ 
buted solely to the use of the new* mounted riflemen, without 
whose presence the enemy would, as on every former occasion, 
have escaped unscathed through their superior speed. 

The main body of rebels bad meanwhile continued its flight, 
after several doubles, fii ally due west. Following on its track, 
Havelock again overtook it after a forty miles’ march, on the 
afternoon of tho 21st. The infantry column, under 
Brigadier Douglas’s personal command, guided by 
reports from the mounted rifles, had been able to 
follow the foe in straight lines from point to point of 
his numerous twistings and doublings, so that, w r hen 
the Sipdhis, thoroughly fagged, halted that afternoon to cook, it. 
was sufficiently near to be expected to take part in the combat. 
.Havelock’s column approach* d the rebels while they were thus 
employed; but, instead of dashing at them at once, Havelock, 

,i Lea lit, so as to head them towards 1 i'-nglas’s 

infantry. As soon as he had reached tho proper point ho charged, 
drove them from their cooking, and, circling them in on three 
sides with skirmishers, kept them in cheek tor three hours in 
the plain, for the infantry to come up. There wai 

every hope that tho s.ucec. a of tho previous day 
would be repeated, but this expectation was not 
realised. By a mistake of the p.r^m guiding 
Douglas’s infantry, his column was brought up in the 
rear of Havel k’s force ins< aid of behind that, ol the 
rebels, who at once availed themselves ot this error, 
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nd slipped out of the opening left for them. Evening, sating 
in at the same time, gave them ten hours’ darkness to cover their 
ilight. But, thoroughly terrified now at finding that they could 
not shake off their pursuers, they abandoned all attempt to do 
mischief in the district, and confined all their efforts to the one 
object of escape. Favoured by the long hours of darkness and 
by the whole population of the district, who constantly’ and 
systematically misled the pursuers by false information, they 
marched in the next forty hours sixty-three miles further with¬ 
out being overtaken, making for a range of hills which bound 
flic south-west of the district, and are accessible from the plain 
only by three difficult passes. 

But Havelock’s mounted riflemen, not to be shaken off, ao-ain 
overtook the enemy on the evening of the 23rd. 
r Ihe horses were by this time so exhausted that it 
was impossible either to head or to charge the rebols, 
who, drawing up in two solid squares flanking each 
other, steadily continued their way to the hills. 

But at every step men and horses fell in their very 
midst, under the long-range rifles of the pursuers, who, while 
thus inflicting a severe punishment, were themselves beyond 
reach ot the enemy’s muskets. Not a minute but witnessed the 
capture of baggage-animals, including Amar Singh’s elephant 
tJilaying a liowdali containing bis suit of chain armour. The 
rebels continued, nevertheless, their lurried flight to 
the Kaimur hills. 5 But so great had been the terror 
inspired by the new arm, now for the first time in 
India employed against them, and from which escape 
seemed impossible, that even the telegraph wire 
which it had always been their main object to destroy, remained 
uncut along the trunk road which they crossed in their flight • 
and the whole of the British depot establishments there—cf 
vital importance to the regular supply of troops and stores hi 
too army under Lord Clyde—remained uninjured. Havelock’s 
loss in this singular pursuit, which covered two hundred and 
one miles in five days and nights, was only three men killed and 
eighteen wounded. But forty-three horses died of fati ,to 
1 he rebel loss in the three actions of the 19th, 20th, and 2lst 
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tejOber was not less than five hundred killed, including those 
cmmed in and subsequently destroyed by Colonel Turner’s 
column at Non&df. 

Thus sixty men, organised on a novel plan, and aided by a 
inmdful of cavalry, had effected, with almost nominal 
oss, in five days, what three thousand regular troops Suca-. - of 
haa for six months failed to accomplish — viz. the 
complete expulsion of four thousand five hundred 
rebels from the province, and the infliction on them 
ot a punishment the impression of which has not to 
- us day been effaced. When once the inhabitants of 
tiro district became aware that the enemy was opposed by troops 
against whom they could not only hope for no success in the 
new, but whom it was impossible for them to shake off in flight, 
rheir confidence in British power returned, and the restoration 
ot order became an easy task. 

, Meanwhile, the Jagdispur jungle had been cut down and 
meared away. The rebels were gradually driven 
.0‘u P^ uce to place, their hiding-places being OCCU- collapse of 
pied as the pursuers advanced. It is true that in the the rcbcK 
long pursuit the rebels managed once or twice to pounce upon 
me baggage of their enemies. But, in its results, the plan 
inaugurated by Havelock was most successful. Ou the 24th 
November Douglas surprised, by a night march, the main body 
, rc bcls at Saha Dahdr, in the Kaimur lulls, killed many 
ot them, and took all their arms and ammunition. Before 
me year ended ho could boast that the districts under his com¬ 
mand had been completely cleared. The campaign had be n 
oi° W 1 . 1 ** . 1U0re fatiguing than many which 'are counted 
more glurious m their results. Never bad troops in India mt do 
ongor, or more continuously long, marches. On one occasion, I 
•ay repeat, the British infantry marched twenty-six miles a 
y lor live days; and the average daily march of Havelock’s 
cavalry was scarcely loss than forty miles. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE PROGRESS IN OUDH AND ROIIILKHAND. nOPE GRANT: PENNY : 
WALPOLE AT RUIYA : COKE: JOHN JONES: SAM BROWNE: 
WILLIAM PEEL: VENABLES. 

I return onco more to Lakhnao. Of the army which conquered 
that city, one division, that commanded by Sir E. Lugard, has 
been disposed of in the preceding pages. There remain still the 
rorps d'arm.ee under Hope Grant, and the division under Walpole. 
I shall deal first with tho former. 

On the 9th April, Sir Hope Grant, commanding tho force 
rant already noted,* received instructions in person from 
iswwcdto the Commander-in-Chief, to march at once with a 
tie uiatnets. co j u]rin 13ji r [, twenty-nine miles from Lakhnao, to 

drive thanco a body .of rebels who had collected there under tho 
famous Maulavf; then marching eastwards to MuhammaddUd, 
mid following the course of tho Ghugro, to reconnoitre a place 
called Bitanli, where it was rumoured the Begam of Lakhnao 
with six thousand followers had taken post; thenco to march to 
Ramnagar to over the march of the Nipalese troops on their 

return to Kipal. , , 

To carry out these instructions, Hope Grant marched irom 
Lakhnao on the morning of tho 11th April. Ho 
(Am], -iiion t00 ]. ^vith him Middleton’s battery, Mackinnon’s troop 
U, rce- of horse artillery, two 18-pounders, two 8-inch how¬ 
itzers, two 5 A-inch Cohorn mortars, the 7th Hussars, one squadron 
2nd Dragoon Guards,.Wale’s Punjab Horse, the 2nd battalion 
Ride Brigade, tho 38th Foot, tho 1st Bengal Fusiliers, fivo 
hundred men of Vaughan’s Panjdb Corps (the 5th), one hun¬ 
dred sappers and miners with a proportion of engineer officers— 
in all, about three thousand men. 

A curious incident, emblematic of the progress made by the 


* Vide page 328, note. 
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THE MAULAVf DEVISES A SKILFUL PLAN. 
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in the art of daring yet crafty reconnoitring, 
occurred on tlie night, of the i ’lowing day. Hope 
Grant had encamped about three parts of the way 
between Lakhnao and Bari. As lie lay there that night, a troop 
of irregular cavalry penetrated within the line of pickets, 
which at that point were drawn from Wale’s Horse. When 
* challenged, they replied, with the most absolute truth, that 
they belonged to the 12tli Irregulars. They did not add that 
their regiment had mutinied so far hack as July of the previous 
year, and murdered their commandant.* The pickets, replied 
to in this confident manner, suspected nothing, and allowed the 
new-comers to pass on. The mutineers, having seen all they 
cared to see, quietly slipped out and returned to Bari. 

Tho plan which the rebel leader, who was no other than the 
Maulavi, adopted on receiving the information which 
the men of tho 12th had acquired, did credit to his ^ l 1 ^ raulavi ’ 3 
tactical skill. Ho at onco occupied a village about 
four miles <»n tho B/lri side of tho British encampment with his 
whole force. This village was covered all along its front by a 
stream, the banks of which on tho side nearest to it were high, 
and the ground leading up to which was honeycomb' d. It was 
a very strong position. The id a of the Maulavi was to hold 
the village with bis infantry, whilst ho sent his cavalry by a 
circuitous route to fall on the flunks of tlio attacking f6roe. ' It 
was really a brilliant idea; for the British forco, ho 
was aware, would march at daybreak, entirely un¬ 
suspicious of his presence, and, could ho but conceal 
liis infantry from view till the British were well within ran go, 
•aid restrain his cavalry till tho resistance from tho side of the 
village bad begun, the chances of success scorned to be all in his 
favour. 

Bui the brilliant idea was spoilt by the mode in which it was 
executed. Hope Grant did indeed march at day¬ 
break, unsuspicious of danger. The ,bulk of the 
enemy’s cavalry, avoiding tho line ( march, was 
rapidly gaining a position on his rear, there to fall upon the 
^ix thousand carts which were carrying the baggage of the 
force, wl tompted by ti, 

gm.v in the British advance, lightly gua< led by Wale’s Hors , 
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* Ycl III. page 47. 
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capture the guns. For a moment fortune seemed to favour 
them. They surrounded the picket, wounded the 
Their easy officer commanding it, Lieutenant Prendergast, and 
had the gnns in their power. Just as they were 
about to carry them' off, however, they caught sight of a troop 
of the 7th Hussars, led by Captain Tophara, on the point of 
charging them." Without awaiting the charge, they 
intodcleat abandoned their prey, galloped off, and endeavour to 
” ° ”" ‘ recur to tho original plan. But they had spoilt it. 
The British were now thoroughly awake. Hope Grant made 
prompt arrangements for the protection of his leai guaid, and, 
though the enemy made two considerable efforts to capture the 
baggage, they were baffled, first by a splendid charge of tho 
7 tli Hussars troop under Topham, and secondly by a volley, 
delivered within thirty yards of them, by two cora- 
aroforcedto panies of tho 1st Bengal Fusiliers. Completely baffled 
retreat, th c j r plans, they then retreated. 

Meanwhile, Hope Grant pushed forward with his infantry to 
the village. He noticed the strength of the position, the dif¬ 
ficulty itTmight give him were it well defended. But the pre¬ 
mature action of the cavalry, while it had ruined tho plan of 
the Maulavi, had taken all the heart out of his followers. Pre¬ 
pared to surprise the British force and even to resist should the 
cavalry charge throw it into disorder, they did not 

m. i evauir.tc care to mee t the assault of the troops which had 

ncu. a-e. repulsed the cavalry. Under tho circum¬ 

stances they preferred to wait for a more favourable opportunity, 
and evacuated the village without firing a shot. 

Pushing on to Barf and eastward from that place, Hope Grant 
, ° reached Muhamraad&b&d on the 15 th, and Eamnagar 

n, "i, C io“ a on tho 19 th. Eamnagar was but six miles from 
tuiumnigar. j^aulf, the spot whore it was rumoured the Begam 

and her followers had taken post. But tho Begam, wise in her 
generation, had not awaited the arrival of the English general, 

• and Bitaulf was found evacuated. 

Bitaulf evacuated, ‘lope Grant proceeded to look after Jang 
... Baliddur’s Nipdlese. He found them at Masaulf, 
midway between Eamnagar and Nawabganj. In 
his journal, the general gives a vivid description of 
t he cone ition of our allies. “ Tho European officer in command/’ 
h writes, “had great difficulties to contend with in marching 
through > country so filled with rebels. His force consistod of 
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uj^tliousand men with twenty guns; yet- he could 
y reckon on two thousand men for actual fighting 
purposes. He had two thousand sick and four 
thousand carts; and each of the latter being fi le 
with tents, private property, and loot, reqxirre ,^accoKin^ 
tlio usages of these troops, a man to guaid it. * 1 , 

place Hope Grant marched southwards to protect the road 
between Kanlipur and Lakhnao, then threatened at Una o. / 
some skirmishes of no great moment, in which tie May. 
rebels were invariably dispersed, he reached the ioit n 0 pe Grant 
of Jalal&bad, near Lakhnao, on the lGth May. Here, returns to 
for the present, I must leave him, to follow the plans 
of the Commander-in-Chiet with respect to Lohilkhand 


:§l 


L&khnno. 


It had been determined by the Governor-General, the reader 
will recollect, that the re-conquest of this province SirCoHn ^ 
should follow the re-capture of Lakhnao, and Sir pianaforthe 
Colin Campbell found Lord Canning still firm in this ^Juiiuhand. 
respect. Ho himself would liavo preferred to wait 
till the hot season had passed. But Lord Canning, with a clear 
idea of the necessities of the situation, insisted on immediate 
action. The rebels who, by Sir Colin’s own carelessness, had been 
allowed to escape from Lakhnao, had iled into liohilkhand. 
Thence at all costs thoy must be expelled, with promptitude 
and energy. 

In accordance with this view Sir Colin arranged to converge 
three columns, starting from ditlcreut points, on the doomed 
province. One of these, commanded by General Penny, was 
directed to cross the Ganges at Nadaul) and join Walpoles 
division, marching from Lakhnao, at Miranpur ivatra, twenty 
miles to the west of Shahjahanpur. Another, starting from 
Rdrkf, would penetrate into the province from the north-west. 
Connected, to a certain extont, with Iheso operations was a third 
at Fathgarh under Seaton, guarding the south-eastern entrance 


* Hope Grant’s Incidents of ih Sepoy War. 

As tin s* tn. 'ps took nn further part in tlio war. it roay bo convenient, to 
rtato he to that they continued their retreat from Masauli town U their own 
county, in' - without molestation. Tb#yi ’ - ' v 

in May, and resume 1 their march thence on the 17th idem. In con 
of the number uf their rail -> they expev-c ‘ >1 soiuo ditlio Ity in ' rosbing t .o 
(*an.Lik a': Bngaha, in the Cl. unprtrau dUri.-l Marching thence l>\ way of 
Bhetiii and Sigauli, tin v cr-K--. ’ the > ‘c - frontier early in June. 
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Rohilkhand on the one side, and the districts between the 
Ganges and the Jamnah on the other, 

Seaton, left by Sir Colin Campbell, at the end of January, 
s t t in command of the Fathgarh district, had employed 
Futijgarb. the time which passed till the fall of Lakbnao in 
strengthening the fort of Fathgarh, in removing 
the bridge of boats to a point under the walls of the fort, and 
in practising his artillery at marks on the other side of the river 
near the positions which an advancing enemy would be likely 
to take up. The rebels meanwhile continued to threaten him 
from the Rohilkhand side of the Ratnganga, though they tool: 
care to keep out of the range of his guns. 

But, as lime went on, and Seaton made no move, whilst re- 
ihcr i> ia enforcements flocked into the rebel camp, the situa- 
think or tion became critical. It became still more so when 
ofr'nTivlf th ° ^ 10 re ^ e l Rajah of Mainpuri, Tej Singh, entered their 
camp, and incited them to profit by the supineness 
of the British at Fathgarh to cross the Ganges and raise the 
Duib. 

But Seaton, supine as apparently had been bis action, had 
c tIf n been neither blind nor indifferent to the proceedings 
wat'iK'R tiuir of the enemy. Ho had held his hand so long as it 
proceeding. geeraed probable that they would remain on the left 
bank of the river; but the moment they showed a disposition 
to attempt to burst the door of the Duab, he resolved to attack 
them. 

Hazardous as it was, with bis slender force, to assault a 
powerful enemy, Seaton could not really act other- 
L..Vi ?* 1 ' A wise. For the occupation of the Du&b by a large 

remained rebel force would close the grand trunk road, and 

tupine. . 

cause the preparations, now about to bo set inaction, 
ag ainst Rohilbhand, to be indefinitely delayed. 

Seaton ascertained that the rebels occupied three strong posi¬ 
tions: one at All ganj, seven miles from Fathgarh, 
on the further bank of the R&mganga; a second at 
Bungdun, three miles from a furry on tbe Ganges, 
twenty-four miles above Fathgarh; and a third at 
Kankar, in tho same direction, twenty-two miles 
dist tnt. Now, in the opinion of Seaton, Aliganj was so strong 
as to be proof against attack; Bang inn was too far off for a 
night’s march, llo resolved, then, to attack Kankar. Kankar 
being situated between Aliganj and Bangaun, he believed, to 
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own expression, that “ if he knocked out the middle 
isT the upper one would collapse on the lower. 

So, indeed, it proved. Leaving Fathgarh with 
force (a thousand infantry, three hundred cava J, 
and five guns) at 11 o’clock on the night o i-o > 

April, Seaton reached Kanlcar by daylight, d res e .>a ^ , , 

the enemy’s cavalry, and then stormed the \i a S . ,| ^ 

the infantry, inflicting upon them a loss of two hundred am 
fifty killed and wounded, and taking three guns, n this , c 
Lieutenant de Kantzow greatly distinguished him- andiMtfes 
self. Seaton had only five men killed and seventeen rlaIU _ 
wounded. The immediate effect of his victory was 
very important. The rebels renounced their idea of 
the Diu'.b, and the division at Aliganj was so affected by it that 
its leader broke down the bridge across the iiamgauga. 


§l 


Whilst Seaton was thus keeping last the door of the province, 
Penny was moving down from BalandnhaLv to join Gcn ral 
in the operations contemplated by the Commander- penuy 
in-Chief in Eohilkhand. His force consisted of two 
hundred of the Carabineers, three hundred and fifty-three oi the 
64th, three hundred and sixty of the Babich Battalion, two 
hundred and fifty Mult&ni Horse, three hundred and twenty 
2nd Panjabis, and six heavy and six light guns. 1 ennv met 
Sir Colin Campbell at Patbgarh on the 24th, then crossed the 
Ganges, and pushed on to Usehat, a town on the ocoui) . , 3 
further side of ono of tho confluents of the mam tsetm 
stream. IJseliat was found deserted, and Craoroft 
■Wilson, tlie political officer with the column, brought the general 
information that the enemy had lied into Oodh, and that his 
march to Budaun would not bo opposed. Benny accoidmg y 
started on the night of the 30th April to make a ftn(lmarcV 
night march of upwards of twenty miles to that to Dmttun; 
place. Ho had reached Kakrala, riding will* ( racroit 
Wilson at the head of the advanced guard, commanded by Laj 
tain Curtis, when .some dusky forms and some lights v*oic 
noticed a short distance ahead. It was quite dai k, i y 

and before the nature of these appearances could oe ctdby 
ascertained, a discharge of grape came into their 


a V WiA-tV. ’ 4 4| i l UlOEIl c&A* l , * i ^ A X 

midst. Penny was never seen again alive, and it 


tin* rebolii and 
killed. 


jiiauou. v uuuv was nevei bcuu " . v , 

was supposed that his horse, frighi cued by the sudden discharge, 
started off, and carried him into the ranks of the enemy. 
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Certain it ifl that his hotly was found tlicro nftor th 

fight, allot, tripped, and wabrod. When tho discharge) 
occurred the infantry were some distance in the rear. The 
Carabineers at once charged, took the gun, and then, it being 
dark, dashed forward into a trench full of Ghazfs (fanatics). A 
desperate contest ensued, many of the officers being cut down. 
As soon as they could extricate themselves, tho village, which 
The rebels the enemy occupied in force, was shelled. When the 

a if ^beaten b rllILS done their work, tho infantry charged and 
a > v.. cn. carr j e( j it — the enemy retreating with but small 
loss. The column, falling under the command of Colonel Jones 
of the Carabineers, then continued its march, and joined tlic 
Commander-in-Chief at Miranpur Katrd on the 3rd May. 



Walpole’s division had left Lakhnao for that place on tho 
7th April. Ho had with him the 9th Lancers, the 
dfvSion. 4 2nd Pan jab Cavalry, the 42nd, 79 th, and 93rd High¬ 

landers, the 4th Panjab Eiflc.-, two troops of horso 
artillery, two 18-pounders, two 8-inch howitzers, some mortars, 
and a few engieenrs and sappers. 


The name of General Walpole has been mentioned more than 
\ature of the once * n ^ iese P a o es > but onco only as an officer hold- 
task en- ing independent command. The expedition upon 
Walpole? which he was now about to enter was not one likely 
to test tho qualities of a commander. It offered no 
difficulties. A fort here or there might require to he taken, a 
disorganised band of rebels to be dispersed. To carry it to a 
successful issue, then, demanded no more than the exercise of 
vigilance, of energy, of daring—qualities the absence of which 
from a man’s character would stamp him as unfit to bo a soldier. 

Walpole, unhappily, possessed none of these qualities. Of 
Character of ^is P ersona l courage no one ever doubted, but as a 
wnpoie as a commander he was slow, hesitating, and timid, 
gpne ui. With some men the power to command an army is 

innate. Others can never gain it. To this last class belonged 
Walpole. He never was, lie never could have been, a general 
more than in name. Not understanding war, and yet having 
to wage it, he carried it on in a blundering and hap-hazard 
manner, galling to the real soldiers who served under him, 
detrimental to the interests committed to his charge. 

It may be remarked that this censure, however justly appli* 
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WALPOLE MARCHES TO UUIYA. 


353 


I’usblblo 
objections to . 
Biuh a de¬ 
lineation. 


i onto!' place as a preface to a short campaign 
conducted by tho commander in question—a cam¬ 
paign which 1 have already described as “ offering 
no difficulties.” If ttie campaign offered no dif¬ 
ficulties, it may bo urged, surely any man, even a Walpole, 
might have carried it go a successful issue. Thus to brand* a 
commander with incapacity when the occasion did not require 
capacity, is as unnecessary as ungenerous! 

It would ho so, indeed, if the campaign, devoid of difficulty 
as it was, hail not been productive of disaster. But Thc _ 
the course ot this history will show that, though tions replied 
there ought to have been no difficulties, Walpole, by t0 - 
his blundering and olstinacy, created them, and, worse than 
all, he, by a most unnecessary—I might justly say by a wanton 
—display of those qualities, sacrificed the life of one of the 
noblest soldiers in thc British army—sent to his last home, in 
the pride ot his splendid manhood, in the enjoyment of the 
devotion ot his men, of tho love of his friends, of Uio admiration 
and well-placed confidence of the army serving in India, the 
noble, the chivalrous, the high-minded Adrian Hope. 

Walpole, T have said, set out from Lafchnao on the 7th April* 
His orders were to advance up the left bank of the w 
Ganges, and so to penetrate into llohilkhand. For ’mhesto 
the first week the march was uneventful. But on Kulyd * 
the morning of the 15th, after a march of nine miles, Walpole 
found himself in closo vicinity to Ruiya, a small fort 
fifty-one miles west by north from Lakhnao, and ApriI l5 ‘ 
ten miles east of the Ganges. The fort was enclosed by a mud 
wall high on its northern and eastern faces, loop- 
holed for musketry, defended on those sides by of C ru. pt 
a broad and deep ditch, and covered by a thick ° iU ‘ y “' 
jungle. It was provided with irregular bastions at thc angles, 
and had one gate on tho western, another o:i the s outhern 
face. It belonged to a potty landowner named Nirpat Singh, a 
man who was a rebel as long as rebellion seemed profitable, 
but who had not the smallest inclination to run his hea l against 
a British force. Walpole had recei ve! information the previous 
day that Ruiya was occupied by rebels, and. there can be no 
doubt that their number was, as usual, greatly exaggerated. 
J - ,0 two or three hundred men who fallowed JKirpal {Singh had 
been increased by report to fifteen hundred. 

It happened that one of the troopers of Hudson s Horen, who, 
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taken prisoner in some previous encounter, had been 
confined within the fort of Kuiya, found means that 


Information ______ v 

tr^r^nuc morning to escape, and to penetrate into the British 
"Taken to the general, ho informed him of 


-tate of 
affairs within 
Ruiyd. 


camp. -- — o 

the state of affairs within the fort, and that Nirpat 
Singh was prepared, after making a show of resist¬ 
ance, sufficient to save his honour, to evacuate it that afternoon, 
leaving one gate open for the British to walk in. 

Walpole gave no credit to the man’s story. What was worse, 

’ he would not even reconnoitre. He clung to the 
bdi«™ the' belief that the fort was garrisoned by fifteen hundred 
story - men, and, it would seem, he was anxious to win In's 

spurs by driving them out of it. 

He did not, I have said, lake the trouble to reconnoitre. The 
slightest examination would have shown him that, 
whilst the northern and eastern faces were strong, 
covered by deme underwood an'! trees, the western 
and southern were weak, and incapable of offering 
defence. These faces were approached by a large 
sheet of water, evciy where very shallow, and in many places 
dried into the ground, and the walls there were so low that an 
activo man could jump over them. But, I repeat, 
ite attacks it. m adc no reconnaissance 

the fort at all, he sent his men in 
manner against its strongest face ! 

The rebels were prepared to evacuate the fort, and they had 
intended to file a few rounds and retreat. But, 
when they saw the British general sending his 
infantry in skirmishing order against the face which 
could he defended, they changed their minds, and 
determined to show fight. Moan while A\ alpolo had 
ridden up t'> a company of tire 42nd that was in advance, com¬ 
manded by Captain Boss Grove,* and had directed that officer 
to extend and pass through the wooded ground in his front: 
then to i lose on the fort, hold the gate, and prevent the enemy 
from escaping. Another company of the p ane regiment, led by 
Captain Green, was to move in support. 

Bushin n- through tlio forest before them, 'ho 42nd dashed 
across the open space between the trees ami the fort, and lay 
down on the ed<*$ of tho oounters-arp of tho ditch, which had 


Actual etnto 
oftbe t nuth- 
ern and 
western faces 
of Kulyii 


Without examining 


a blundering, hap-hazani 


The rebels 
resolve to 
defend it. 


April 15. 


Now Major Ross retired. 
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EUJYA IS ATTACKED. 




tiiCT. been invisible. During their advance the Theatiackon 
enemy had poured upon them a continuous fire, reputed. 
That fire nOW became increasingly hot, and, as the 
men had no coyer, many of them were shot down, killed or 
wounded. After waiting here for some time, Grove sent a 
bugler to the general to tell him that there was no gate, but that 
ii ho would seui scaling-ladders he would escalade the place. It 
was evident by this time to Grove that no other attack was 
being made 

To his nessago to Walpole Grove received no answer. Then, 
as the cusmlties were becoming serious—there being only a few 
paces between his men and the enemy—lie sent another message 
asking for a reinforcement as well as ladders, and pointing out 
that it was impossible to cross the ditch without the latter. 

Presently, Captain Cafe came down with his Sikhs, the 
4th Panj&b Piflcs. Without communicating wiih Grove, Cafe 
dashed into the ditch a little to the left of the 42nd. There 
his men, having no ladders, were shot down like dogs It was 
marvellous that any escaped. Amongst tin officers killed was 
Edward Willoughby, a young officer of the lOth Bombay Native 
otiy, who. though «>n the sick-list, had hft his dooly to join 
in the fight. Of the hundred and twenty men Cafe had brought 
with him, forty-six men were killed and two wounded. Finding 
it .useless tv> persevere, Cafe drew back the remnant of his men^ 
and asked the 42nd to help him to recover Willoughby’s body. 
Grove, unable to go himself, being in command, gh.ve him 
two privates, Thomson and Spence. With these men Cafe 
returned to the ditch and brought back the body, Cafe being 
wounded. lie received the Victoria Cros* for his gallantry; so, 
likewise, did Thomson. Spence died two days later from a 
wound he received in carrying out his splendid deed. 

No orders had reached Grove, who, with his men, remained 
still exposed to the enemy’s fire, when, a short time afterwards, 
Adrian Mope come up, accomj anied only by his aide-de-camp! 
Butler. It would seem that, whilst the troops I have mentioned 
were acting in the manner there described on one face of the 
fort, W alpole, iLrmod at the consequence.; of his own rashuess, 
had caused the heavy guns to open on the walls from tho sido 
opposite to that on u 5 ich the skirmishers still were. Soon after 
they had opened fire, a r port was made to Adrian Hope that 
the balls from tho heavy guns weie going over the fort and 
dropping amongst the skirmishers. He at once rode up to Wal- 

2 a 9. 
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pole. What passed between them cannot with any certainty be 
known, but it seems probable that Walpole doubted the truth 
of the repot t, for, on his return from the conversation, ITopo 
declared to Butler that he would go and see for himself. The 
moment Grove saw him he sprang to his fee*, and, rusiiing to 
him, said, “ Good God, general ! this., is no ^ aco for y° u J y°} 1 
must lie down.” But it was too late. Even at ihe moment his 
immense frame had become a target to the eneny, not. to he 
mbsed. He was shot through the chest, and died almost imme¬ 
diately in Grove’s arms. \\ hilst holding him, Grove s own 
bonnet and kilt were shot through. 

Grove then told Butler that he could not and would not retire 
without orders, and that scaling-ladders were the things ne 
wanted. Butler went back to report to Walpole. Meanwhile, 
in the hopo of finding some means of entering the fort, Grove 
crawled round the edge of the ditch, followed by two men, to 
keep down, as far as they could, the enemy’s fire. He perse¬ 
vered till one of the two men was killed by a round sho* from 
the British guns discharged from the other side, when, finding 
Ills effort fruitless of results, he returned. A few minutes later 
the Brigade-Major, Cox, came up with the order to retire. This 
order the two companies of the 42nd obeyed in as strict order 
and steadiness, by alternate files, as if they had been on a parade 
ground. 

Their losses had been heavy. Lieutenants Douglas and 
Bramley and fifty-five of their followers were killed; two other 
officers were wounded. The bodies of tbe dead officers were not 
allowed to remain where they fell. Quarter-master Sergeant 
jSimpson, Privates Douglas and Davis, especially distinguished 
themselves in the dnngerous and heroic work of recovering them.'* 
Lieutenant Harington of the Artillery was also killed.. 

Adrian Hope had fallen. Then, the retreat having been 
ordered in the manner I have described, Brigadier 
wt(8' £, ‘ Ha gar t was directed to bring off the dead. \\ alpole 

llui >& rode back to camp. That same night the rebels 

evacuated the fort. Nirpat Singh kept his word. He marched 
out after vindicating his honour ! But, thanks to Walpole, at 
what a cost to us! 

Tho loss the country sustained by the deaths ol Willoughby, 
of Douglas, of Bramley, of Harington, and of tho mndred aiul 



They all received the Victoria Or0.^8. 
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DEATH OF ADRIAN HOPE 
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odd men uselessly sacrificed before Bdiya was great—but the 
loss of Ad. ian Hope was a cause for national sorrow. Mmrning^r 
His death was mourned on the spot by e%eij _ * in the camp, 

the camp. Loud and deep were the mvectives 
against the obstinate stupidity which had caused . it. N ♦ 
though thirty years have since passed away, is he jet 

° Adrian Hope was indeed a man to bo loved. A gentlei, 
braver spirit nover breathed—a true soldier, a kind, By the public 
courteous, noble gentleman, in word and deed ; “ Ul0 f iti ’“ 
devoted to bis profession, beloved by his men, adpred 
i, v his friends—this indeed is a sad loss to the British aimy. 

So wrote on the spot William Howard Russell. Nor was the 
testimony of the Governor-General and the Commander-in-Chiot 
l^ss genuine. “No more mournful duty has iallen upon tlio 
Governor-General in the course of the present contest, vrrote 
1 nrd Canning, “than that of recording the piomatuio dcat.i ot 
this gallant young commander.” “ The death o: tins most 
toUBgoish.i o.il S^“‘ officer," wrote bur Cota Campbell, 

« causes the deepest grief to the Oommander-m-Ohief. April 22 . 

cimwounc in yearslhe had risen to high command; 

!nd bv his united courage, combined as it was with extreme 
kindness aiul charm of manner, had secured the confidence of 

*?> •?£ *• *■» 

r ” h ‘S the village ot Sirrf, forty miles beyond tlio 

fatal Kuiya. Stall is a .t- AWi the SSMt 

bank of tho Ramgar.ga, not fat from AU e aij, ;;i ,. a . 

i 0 occupied by tlie rebels who had so long annoyed 
place ocoupiee same rebels who had now 

' cd timber The expense lie had gained at Ruiya had 
dvshtd t caroful of his infantry. This time he brought 

Ibfartillen- to boar on the village in front, whilst lie sent his 
iV Xy to turn their flank. The manoeuvre was so far sm cess- 
Ztli the enemy were driven out of the village, leaving their 
cii I s behind them, ami forced to cross tho river in such 


f nn tlio nrinciple, then, as now, in fash!* n, of 
It is a curious comment-. y ^ a vJl . c l 9 they achieve, but for Liu.* nigh 
conferring honours on men,, n • - j lost more than oue him U‘od men 

positions they occupy, that the Uy fort , 1, K.C.ft. 

and Adrian Hope, 111 fa lie-, ' • . , c t a «|ivis : on d commander. 

Though he failed to t ke tho tort, Uv w.i= v a 
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if th? f u^ nllv disorder that they did not destroy the bridge which 

escape. spanned it: But no proper arrangements had been 
made for following up the victory, and the great 
bulk of the rebels escaped. 

Five days later, 27th April, Walpole was joined by the 
The Com- Oommander-in- Chief on the Itoliilkhand side of 
chhfjoins' Fathgarh. Tlie force then marched on Shahjahan- 
pur, which the enemy had evacuated. It then iDushed 
on without opposition to Miranpur Katra, where it united with 
the troops lately commanded by Penny, on the 3rd May. 

1 proceed no,w to trace the course of the Eurki column, 
mandrel by Brigadier-General Jones of tho GOth Eifles. 

Sir Colin Campbell had, in tho first instance, decided that tho 
a brigade face forming at Euilu to march thence across 

itd?w at Eohilkband to Bareli should he merely a brigade 

f oroe, and 1;.- had appointed (’olonel John (!< >k<, com¬ 
manding tho 1st Panjab Infantry, to lead it. 

Ccdonel Coke was one of the host known and most disiin- 
Coiosei Coke. ffridbad offi cers of tho Panjab Frontier Force. To a 
thorough knowledge of his profession ho added an 
acquaintance with tLo native of India not h ; e surpassed, and 
■ t laio j.ower of bonuing them to his will. lie bad seen much 
service. He had been with Sir Charles Napier in 


Ills previouj 


Upper Sindh, with Gough at Chiliaiiwala and G limit 

r 1 :n.. ..x • _ n . 1 . .. , ^ ’ 


with Gilbert in pursuit of the Sikhs. After the con¬ 
clusion of tho second Sikh war, he seived continuously, up to 
the outbreak of the mutiny, on the frontier. There his name 
became a household word. Scarcely an expedition was under¬ 
taken against tho wild border tribes but Coke bore a part in it. 
Twice was he wounded; hut bis unflinching demeanour, his 
power of lead ship, whilst it gained the supreme confidence of 
J.is men, exhaled respect and admiration from his enemies. 
Wherever ho might ho, his presence was a power. 

Summoned to Debit early in August, Coke brought to tho 
part, assigned him in tho siege all the qualities which had made 
his name on the frontier. He was always prominent in the 
light, always daring and self-ieliant.* 


* I may be pardoned if I relate here one spe- oil act, amongst many, which 
dluatrled lus conduct ut this period. On the I2Ui August Coke received 

mafpn/H ;r.t»ci f / i It iri.v ,) i >■ Ol. ..... ... j j _ ...» il. T. _ ... 1 


instruction* from Brigadier Showers to tum out tho European picket at the 
Metcalfe stables, and, tilling the nan composing it with hP:*, to proceed 
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COLONEL JOHN COKE. 


^ae force into command of which lie suddenly fell was such 
as midLLt well liave inspired liim with the nope ot The troops 
gaining distinction as an independent comnum on usbrigaac. 

It was composed of a troop of the 9th. Lancers, o 
Cureton’s Multani Cavalry, of a wing of the 60th Rifles, of the 
1st Panjtib Infantry, of the 1st Sikhs, and of the 1 r th 1 anjab 
Infantry. The artillery portion of it was formed ot An,tins 
li°ht field battery and two lS-poiunlcrs. ., 

"Coke had arrived at Eiirki on the 22nd February, hut April 
was approaching, before, with tlio assistance of Baird of 

Smith, who was then at that station, he had been carriage, 
able to complete his commissariat arrangements. 

Tho country, in fact, had he n so thoroughly exhausted tha 
hir little carriage was procurable. In this dilemma Cokes 
pi actical knowledge and fertility of r< <*m& ^ 

into play Ho had read how, m tho olden days ol knowledge 
Indian warfare, tho Brinjaris-dealers who carry 
their --rain on pack cattle—had made themselves t* supplied, 
eminently serviceable. Calling to mind, then, t at 
at the actual season these men were accustomed to pasture then 


fSL 


rriTT tb0 ipVcalic gardens mid attack tho guns which had been firing m» 
lie 

dSd'then! the offilr e,"m.‘Inding AepkSSn>d the nun on hii 
i i i« crarliwm nil his left—the direction, in winch ho expected t> fin l 

rt^fteS-’aTlJSf th. to. vl I u tlow 

r lsllc C On reaching tho boundary wall of the muJfU • n the main mad 
to the city, he found that an embmsuro had beer, made in the \sall 
\ tK rd. n At tl.e same moment ho saw (bo -m-my’s guns- -t wo nine 
‘ v h - £ ilm road *itli horses alU-licd, but no one with them, 

l 5 | 0UD iiii-I'V liaviu" api av ntly taken refuge in Ludlow ( a-die whr-u driven 
“t m th'o Metcalfe 1 ''•I'-.U-ua by Lumsdem Tho horses’ heads were turned 
m,t ot ‘ J 1 .dtv \n durm-a stray bullet-a diseb.ivg, close la Hum- 
" vlf start them off at any moment. Quick os lightning tho id, a hashed 
i...,,. p-it if he could but turn the hei -c, luiuls bayards the 

1Ul ° yt wouldll-loSignify h. ■ soon the hor.es might be alarmed: they 
camp, it would lUUo signuy ^ ^ ^ tho i nBtant lc 

X 'ted f fmm n hi 8 horse, trot down through the eiubrasuro into tl.o road, ran 
•,ii. i “u • - . „ ni [ turned them up tlio road towards enn- 

t° t,; “ 1 “ KC3 <lf . ^. tins hr was shot in tho thigh by the enemy in Ludlow 
(aliments. y Ini,t doing tins H had dou0 his ,elf-aUotted i, !., and 
Castle, but the guns were enpture • A witnessed his splendid 

reaped his only reward in Un aauurav*ui» 

during. 
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lattlo in the Tarai,*he sent thither, found them, and made 

ronmmr ran ffT lel ?! S their head lnen aS enabled him to 

ins,mnounfable 7 “any another man would have found 

The carriage had been supplied, all the arrangements for the 
Brigadier- march of the force had been completed, the force was 
General about to march, when Coke was suddenly superseded, 
it seemed froori tn Sir n 1 ,.. 1 i 


Jones super- t+ i " tt " fsuuuwlA t Y superseded. 

Bedes Mm. seemed good to bir Colin Campbell to make ibo 
command of the field force a divisional command. 


mi xi . ' a divisional command 

the other wing of the 60th Iiiflcs was accordingly added to it 
and with that wing came Colonel John Jones, with the rank of 
Brigadier-General, to command the whole. Coke acted as 
nngadier and second m command under Jones. 

Tn reality the change was only in name. General Jones was 
Therc.ni a vei J bravo man, but ho was unwieldy in bodv 
t r^ d ° f and . iaca P aUe of very great activity. But he had 
Tr 110 J eal °W- and _ h° Wfis gifted with rare common 
souse. Ho saw at a glance that Coke was (he man for the work 
and he was content to leave it in his hands. In the campaign 
is still with that followed, then, and of which he reaped all the 
credit, he never once interfered with Coke’s arrange- 


Ook 


merits. I hat officer continued to he supreme—in all hut. name 

(TPUP.rril .Tnrmw_~ ± xi. _ .• ^ .. . 


, , oiijncmo—m au our. na 

General Jones—nicknamed at the time, from his habit 


The force 
c rorsos the 
O’angfs at 
Uanhvrir. 


i . iium ms JlclDIT Ot 

denouncing vengeance against iho rebels, “The 

f4? ng 7 + r J :’ med t , ll '\ force <*ily in April. On the 
l<th of that month he opened the campaign bv 
crossing, unopposed, the Ganges at Hardwdr. 

Ike rebel troops were occupying the thick forest on the left 
Tha position bank ot the river in considerable force. Thev were 

Kr f aware * ha * th ? would be compelled to march 

through this forest, and, as it was traversed in manv 
pdaces by deep canals, they hoped to find opportunities for 
attacking them at advantage. 11 

Jones had learned f.om Coke the general position of the 
enemy, and he had authorised that officer, as brigadier com 
mantling the advance, to make the necessary arrangements for 


" J;; 1 ? 1 > htcHilly, low ground flooded with water. In Rohilklnnd «h,a 
J an.i forms a district with nil area of mi], , T i!i ,i , 0 

f| ie north by Kumtiuu, on the can by Nipul and Pilibhff i ,i f? , on 
l.ird':, Murudrib id, and the state ,,fJ(Lpnr IteonSS7 
land, ft boat ninety miles long by twelve broad, lying at tlie Foot of ifiif 

nlicre tlie springs burst from tinder the bhabnr ibrtste of Kuirrinm * 
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Coke push* s 
on ami 
fin Is the 
rebels at 
BUogniwiUa. 


He com¬ 
pletely 
do feats them. 


'forcing it. When, then, he had crossed the Gauges, Coho 
pushed on rapidly with the advance in the direction of the town 
of Nagal, near which it was known the enemy s mam force w 
located. But he had marched only four miles when 
lie fell in 'with a considerable body of rebels posted 
in a thick jungle, and their front covered by a canal, 
at a place called Bhogniwala. They had six guns, 
which at once opened on the British. But Austin, 
bringing up his field battery, promptly replied to 
them, whilst the infantry, in skirmishing order, 
steadily advanced. When they reached the canal, 
the bed of which was nearly dry, they had a fair view of the 
rebels. At that moment Lieutenant Gostling, commanding a 
troop of the TVlultani Horse, let loose his men, and forced them 
hack. This was the decisive moment. Coke, bringing the 
bulk of Cureton’s regiment (the Multan! Horse), nnd Austin’s 
battery well to the front, charged the rebels whenever they 
attempted to form. This action, constantly repeated, produced 
the desired result. The rebels gave way under the pressure, 
abandoning their camp equipage and guns, casting away then* 
arms and even throwing off their clothes to facilitate escape. 
The ’Militants followed them for some miles, cutting up a largo 
number of them, and capturing four guns. On this occasion 
Lieutenant Gostling killed eight men with Ins revolver. 1 he 
lo^s of the victors was small, amounting to one man killed and 
sixteen wounded. That of the conquered was considerable. - 
The following morning a very brilliant and very daring feat 
of arms was accomplished, under the inspiration of Brilliant feat 
Cureton, by a native officer of the Mubani llom, 

Jamadar Iman Bakhsli lvhau. Conceiving that the 
r0 L. Is defeat, d on the previous day might havo taken refuge in 
the tlii 'k jangle to the north of Najibabdd, Cureton despatched 
the Jantadar mentioned and forty troopers to patrol in that 
direction. Tho .Idmadur, in carrying out this duty, received 
ir formation from villagers that a rebel NawAb with five hundred 
followers was in occupation of a fort called Khol, a few ruiles 
dista t. With happy audacity, Imam Bakhsh Khan proceeded 


it it was verv great may be inferred from the sayinir of tho natives, 
ie spirits of the dead still haunt the scene, and that, tlo-irgroans may 


* That 

‘■that the spirits of thiTdead still haunt the seeuc, ana turn u.,n gmans may 
he heard in tho night.”- Vih C»rnhtll Magazine tor Jannory 18'*:!, fn tielo 
■‘Indian Ooseacks, ’ containing a .pinted account of this little campaign by 
an actor iu if 
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at once to the fort, and summoned the garrison to surrender. 
He so imposed on them by his bearing and threats that they 
yielded unconditionally. Imam Bakhsh disarmed and dismissed 
the garrison, made prisoner of the Nawab, and then returned to 
camp to report his brilliant exploit.* 

That day, ihe 18th, Jones pushed on, first to Najibabad, then, 
The force finding that place abandoned, to the fort of Fa th¬ 
reshes on to garh,f also deserted by the enemy. In these t wo 
places he captured eight guns besides ammunition 
and grain. On the 2ist, having in the interval been joined by 
four heavy guns and a squadron of the Carabineers, he marched 
to Naghina, where, he had been informed, the rebels, numbering 
ten thousand infantry and two thousand cavalry, with fifteen 
guns, had taken up a strong position. 

He found their position strong indeed. Its front was covered 
April 21. by the canal, guarded by ten guns; a battery 
Position of the rebels of five guns protected a bridge on their left, 
near NagMna. whilst a tope of trees covered the right. 

Tho British force marched directly on to the canal. Whilst 
They are gRRS on the right attacked the enemy’s battery 

Sated* 17 on til0 tlie COtli Rifles and the 1st Panjab 

Infantry, with the Multam's on the left, eiossed the 
canal and formed up to the right—tho 1st Sikhs, under Gordon, 
clearing, meanwhile, its banks. By tin time the canal n.id In en 
cleared, the forco which had crossed it had gained a position 
Completely turning the enemy’s right. The order was then 
given to charge. Never was a charge more successful. The 
rebels, panic-stricken, made no attempt to defend their guns, 
but fled in wild confusion. On this day Cureton rendered 
splendid service with his Hultanis. He pursued tho enemy for 
five miles, and, notwithstanding the resistance of despai r which 
he and his folioweis encountered, ho did not rest until he had 
slain their chiefs and captured their elephants and gnus. It 

Gallant of 'T®* ® £ reat< r for him to rescue an unfortunate 
° English telegraph signaller, who, previously taken 
prisoner by the rebels, had been brought into the 
field that ho might witness tho defeat of his Countrymen! 


* Ifc received the third elas3 of the Order of Merit- an insuilkieiit 
acknowledgment of each a deed. 

+ In the Biindur district, not to be confounded with ihc Fathgarh in tho 
Farrukhdbad <1 ivision. 
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SPLENDID GALLANTRY OF CUBETON. 


etoii rescued this man at great personal danger to hi in 
self.* 

But the toil of the day was not yet over. On returning from 
the slaughter of the chiefs with his two hundred 


mounted followers, Cure-ton descried, approaching the 


Cure ton 
defeats the 

main body of the defeated enemy, a compact force of 
eight hundred infantry, five hundred cavalry, and 
some guns. The presence with him of the captured elephants 
of the Nawdbs made it probable, he thought, that the rebels 
would regard the Mulldnfs as a party of their own friends. He 
accordingly drew up into a grove by the roadside to await their 
approach. On they come, and the grove containing their 
supposed friends is almost reached. “ Still not a sound issues 
from the trees, not a greeting strikes the ear, not a signal meets 
the eye. Suddenly a clear English voice rings out" the word 
‘Charge!’and in an instant the Multann are in the midst of 
the panic-stricken foe. Takon by surprise, daunted by the fury 
of the onset, tho rebels do not resist long, but fleo i ' all direc¬ 
tions, leaving upwards of one hundred dead on the ground, and 
a green standard and several guns as trophies.” f 

In the combat of Kaghma the Brill, h loss was small in com¬ 
parison with that of tho rebels. The army had to 
regret, however, the death of Lieutenant Gostling, a of 

gallant and meritorious Officer, who fell in the final Gatling? 1 
charge of which I have spoken. Where all so dis¬ 
tinguished themselves it is difficult to single out any officer for 
special notice, but I cannot omit to record that tho ]{ v 
cavalry leading of Cureton was talked of in camp at to»% iwitof 
the time, and lias been handed down to the now 
generation as a most brilli: t simple of the com¬ 
bination of skill, daring, readiness of resource, and practical 
ability* 


arms was 

r K'iKktL 


4 “Indian Cossacks.”— Vide., note below. 

v The CornhiU Magazine , January lbn:t, Art. “Indian 0<\~ ad;:-. ’ \'\ iC 

author of this article, who is believed to be a distinguished cfhvr of th . 
Dritidi nrmy ; thus proceeds: ‘With this feat of arms end tho gallant deeds 
of Curetou and his Mult&nfs in tlio action of Nashfiii. They may well b- 
proud of that day; for to defeat cavalry and artillery, then infantry, tluu 
again cavalry, artillery, and infantry combi, od, in tho Ini. ter case contending 
agHinst enormous odds, were exploits of which even a veteran corns might 
boost. How much more, then, young regiment only three month* 
and engag- d that day iu its second action 1 ” 
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Amongst the volunteers present whose gallantry was marked 
was a young student of the Rurkf Civil Engineer 
r. anna. Q 0 \] e gQ named Hanna. The desperate gallantry of 
ili is gentleman, who accompanied Cureton, procured him two 
serious wounds. It was then believed that he was a young 
officer, nor was it till after the tight was over that his real 
calling was discovered. Thanks to the strong recommendation 
of Cureton and his own intrepid spirit, Mr. Hanna obtained an 
unattached commission in the Indian army. 

The victory was decisive. Thenceforward the progress of 
The force t ^ L0 column was not seriously opposed. Bijnaur was 
ready.s reoccupied without opposition. Jones did not delay 

.Uurudaiud. p US hed on rapidly to Muradabad. 

The course of affairs at this station had not impressed the 
inhabitants with the advantage of the native rnlo of 
Khan Bahadur Kh&n,* and they had heard with 
anxious and beating hearts of the progress of the 
columns of the Avenger. The pent-up longings of their hearts had 
been confirmed and strengthened by the loyal attitude of a neigh- 
Theloyalty houririg native chieftain, the Nawab of Fampui\f 
who had from the first exerted himself to maintain 


State <*f 
ufTaim in 
5! urnriubud. 


of the ini a- 
bitaots i3 


vlie authority of the British. As Jones advanr 


near r and nearer, these feelings displayed themselves in action. 
It happened on the 21st April, that Firuzshah, a prince of the 
royal house of Dehli, who had cast in his lot with the Bohilk- 
hand revolters, marched ujion Muradabad, and demanded money 
and supplies. The townspeople refused, whereupon the prince, 
shown b'the a ^ er some negotiation, endeavoured to help himself 
expuom. «r' by force. The townspeople were still resisting win n 
lhuz ’ Firuzsh&h received information that the avenging 
columns of the British were approaching. Instantly 
he desisted and bea f m ignominious retreat. But the following 
day he returned secretly into the native part of the town. 

Jones arrived in the vicinity of Muradabad on the 2Gth April. 

His camp was there joined by Mr. Inglis, C.S., a 
gentleman thoroughly acquainted with the characters 


April 26. 


* Yol. III. pages 222-3. 

f An Indian Gazetteer will show the student nearly forty places call d 
Ramp or Ramptmi The Rarapur mentioned in the text is noun led cm the 
north by the Tardi diMrict; on tie* ea>t. und south by the Uaicli di-tr et; o.i 
the west by the MuracBMd distric t. The upper classes of the inhabitants 
arc* mostly Roll flit Afghans. 
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doings of the rebel chiefs then figuring in Rohilkhand 
rnglis informed Brigadier Coke that many prominent Coko caplnrrs 
leaders o\f ^ho revolt were at the moment hiding several rebel 
iu the city Mur&d&bad, and that it would not bo Cilkjfd * 
impossible, by the exercise of daring and prudence, to seize 
them. 1 heso two qualities sliono consj>iouously in the character 
of Coke. He at once made arrangements to effect the capture 
of these men. Posting the Multdni cavalry so as to guard the 
outlets of the city, ho entered with a body of infantry and pro¬ 
ceeded to the houses indicated to him. The task was difficult 
and dangerous, but it resulted in success. Twenty-one notorious 
ringleaders of the revolt were actually taken." Others were 
slain defending themselves. In this affair Lieutenant Angelo 
greatly distinguished himself. Bursting open the door of'one 
of the houses, ho seized a prominent rebel leader and one of bis 
sons. Whilst engaged in this work ho was fired at from one of 
the upper rooms of the house. He at once rushed upstairs, 
forced the door of the room whence the firing had proceeded, 
and found himself face to face with seven armed men. Nothing 
daunted, he shot three of them with his revolver, and kept the 
remainder at bay with his sword till reinforced from below. 
Firuzshuh, unhappily, escaped. 

A few days later Jones again started to take part in the 
operations which the Commander-in-Chief was Th force 
directing against Biirclf, and to which I must now ir veson 
return. BarelC 

I have already stated that the Commander-in-Chief, with the 
force from Fathgarh joined to that of Walpole, had 
reached Shahjahaupiir on the 30th April, and had 
found it evacuated. It was not so much the evacu¬ 
ation of this important place as the escape of iho 
rebel army which had held it, commanded by the 
Maulavi, accompanied, it was believed, by N-'na 
Sahib* and his followers, in the direction of Oudh, 
which earned vexation to Sir Colin. It was a proof that, not¬ 
withstanding his great < fforts, the campaign had failed in <no 
important particular. Though he had planned that 
four army-corps, starting from different points, mu c . 


The rebels 
evacuate 
Sbabjuhiin- 
pur. 

notorious 

Af ril 30. 


* 1Cfow evacuating Shahiaharpur, Nana Sahib h raid to have earned ail 
the official buildings to be destroyed* in order that the Europeans, on their 
arrival, might find no shelter. 
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to a great 
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should converge on Bareli and Shahjahanpur, *cn 
pifn e ofthe tlie c ^ )siri S the rebels on four sides, their most fiprmid- 
campaign. able enemy had managed to break thro/Ugh the 
meshes, and to break through them, too, n the side 
for which he and Walpole were mainly responsible! ' However, 
there was no help for it. The Bohilkhand rebels were still in 
Bareli. They, at all events, he was resolved, should not&suape 
him. 

Leaving at Shahjahanpur five hundred men of the 82nd 
sir on under Colonel Hale, Do Kantzow’s Irregular Ilorse, 

nnv/,. <.n and four guns, Sir Colin pushed on, picked up Penny's 
column—commanded by Jones of the Carabineers— 
at Miranpur Katra on the 3rd May, and on the 4th arrived at 
Farfdpur, a day’s inarch from Bareli. 

Ivhau Bahddur Khan was still holding sway in the capital of 
Bohilkhand. The exact amount of his force cannot 
be stated with certainty. Spies had rated it at 
thirty thousand infantry, six thousand horse, and 
forty guns, but it certainly did not reach anything like that 
May t. number. The feeling that animated leader and men 
was the reverse of sanguine, for they knew that the 
town was threatened on both sides. Neveitheless there were 
amongst them a certain number of fanatics (Gliazis) who were 
resolved, to sell their lives dearly, neither to give nor to accept 
quarter. 

Bareli itself did not offer a strong defensible position. The 
u rns ve town consists of a 'fiain street, about two miles long, 
having occasionally narrow offshoots on both sides. 
Outside these streets were large suburbs formed of 
detached houses, walled gtrdens, and enclosures; outsi'lc these 
again wore wide plains intersected by nullahs. One of these, 
tailed the Katia Nadi, covered the town on the south side. Its 
Itanhs were .deep, and, if well protected, it was capable of pro 
sent in g an obstacle to an advancing enemy. But it\vas bridged, 
and the bridges had not been broken. 

Khun Bahadur Khau heard on the 5th of the arrival of the 
Commander-iu-Chief at Faridpur. lie was likewise 
awaro that Jones was advancing from Mur&dalad. 
There was yet a way of escape open to him—the way 
lie subsequently followed—in the direction of Pill- 
bint. But the hot ItohiJa blood of the descendant of 
t?admat. forbade him to tiec without stril; : 
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h\0^ior his cause. He determined to meet the British force in 
the open plain outside the town. 

On the evening of the 4th May he took up his position. 
Linking the Natia Nadi, ho placed his guns on some 
iground— sand-hills—which commanded the 


IL* takes up 
a position. 


line by which the British must advance, covered by ai ' oi “ , ! ‘- 
Jus hrs.. me of iniantry, whilst ho guarded both his iinifbs wi 
ins ca\ airy. His second line occupied the old cantonme 


w # nth 

- -- occupied the old cantonment 

nearer to the town. 

i o ioice th is position Sir Colin Campbell had under his orders 
a very considerable fence. He had two brigades of Comnrsiti „ n 
ea\ ahy. the hrst commanded by Brigadier Jones, ofSirOoiin’s 
Cth 1 'lagoon Guards, the second by Brigadier Hagart, force ' 

? 1 _ ^ssars; J ombs\s and Bemmington’s troops of horse artil- 
Joy, llammond s light field battery; two heavy field batteries 
undci. 1 rancis ; and the .siege-train with Le Mcsurier’s company 
and Cookworthy’s detachment, the whole commanded by Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Blind; some sappers and miners under Colonel 
Harness; the Highland brigade under Leith Hay, consisting of 
the 93rd, d 2nd, 79th, 4th Panjab Billes, and the Baluoh batta- 
lion ; Brigadier Stisted’s brigade, consisting of seven companies 
iHtli Foot, 78th Highlanders, four companies 82nd, 2nd Paniab 
Infantry, 22nd Punjab Infantry. 

Very early on the morning of the 5th Sir Colin broke up 
irom r and pur and marched on Bareli. As he ap- .. . 

preached tin* place the vedettes reported the presence 
ot the enemy. It was 6 o’clock. Sir Colin haired 
In ir<mps and formed them in two lines. In the first line ho 


placed the Highland regiments, supported bv the 
4th I itnjdb Bifles ami the Baluch battalion, with a 


May 5.; 


forms up Uiu 
Iruops in 
order ol 
lutJo. 


heavy fie d cattery in the centre, and horse artillery 
;,ml cavalry on both flanks, The second line, con¬ 
sisting of t!;< remainder of his forco, lie disposed to 
protect the baggage and siege-train. The numerous cavalry 
<lisplayed by the enemy seemed, in the opinion of Sir Colin, to 
lender this precaution necessary. 

It was striking 7 o'clock just as these dispositions wore com- 


- 10 eavadry hii^ari ; was compos 1 of two Mjmulrom dth Dmeor-n 
and Lind’s Multani ILmc; tho second, 9ih L:m. . r2nd 1‘aniuK 
l.avali v, didficlimci'ts I.jihor T ifiit Horse, 1st IV. i jab Covalrv, 5th P-ml ih 
Cavalry, and 15th Incgul.r Cavalry. J 
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pleted. Sir Colin then moved forward. He had not 
marched a hundred yards before the enemy’s guns 
opened upon him. But the British force advanced 
with so much steadiness and precision that the rebels promptly 
abandoned their first line, and made no attempt to defend the 
stream. Thoii infantry fell back on the old cantonment, 
covered by their cavalry and horse arlillery, both of which 
occ •. ionally made as though they would charge the British line. 
Nothing crnie of it, however. The British force still continued 
to press on, capturing as they reached the rivulet the guns which 
the rebels had failed to remove. 

The rivulet, not defended, offered but a slight obstacle to the 
advance of the British army. Whilst the left of 
their first lino held the bridge, the right crossed it. 
The first line then advanced about three-quarters of a 
mile towards the town. The heavy guns were then 
rapidly passed over in succession, and were placed in 
a position to rake the enemy’s second line. The troops 
then halted to allow time for the siege-train and baggage to 
close up. 

Whilst the troops formed up thus halted, the 4th Panjab 
Rifles occupying some old cavalry linos on the left, the enemy 
made a desperate effort to change the fortunes of the day. 

In my description of the tioops led by Khun Bahadur Khan I 
stated that there were amongst them a certain 
number who were resolved to sell their lives dearly, 
and neither to give nor accept quarter. I alluded t*» 
the Gbazi's, men who believed that the taking the 
life of an infidel opened to the slayer tho gate of Paradise, and 
who were thus impelled by the most self-interested of all motives 
to com t, sword in hand and desperation in every act, tho death 
which was to give them a glorious immortality. 

The line, formed up, was halting, when a considerable body 
Th? on- °f these fanatics, “fine fellows, grizzly-bearded 
theolr'zff ^Merly men for the most part, with.green turbans 
e az > ' and kamarbands,* every one of them wearing a silver 
signet-ring, a long text of the Korun engraved on it,f rushed out 
ti in the right, and dallied at the village held by tho 4th 
Panj&biu. * They came on,” wrote the eye-witness I have 


'I bo rebels 
make a 
counter 
attack. 


* “ Ktunar-band ” : a girdle, a 1 ag piece of doll) girt, round the loins, 
f Dr. W. 11. Hutaell. 
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, . v quoted, “with their heads down below their shields’ 
tour talwdrs flashing as they waved them over their heads* 
.shouting ‘Din, Din!’”* dashed at the village, swept the sur¬ 
prised Sikhs out of it with the 6lan of their rush, and then hurled 
themselves against the 42nd Highlanders, who were moving to 
the support, and to cover the re-formation of the Panjabis* 

. ornately Sii Colin happened to be close to the 42nd. He had 
just tune to cail out “Stand firm, 42nd; bayonet them as they 
come on ! The 42nd did stand firm. The Ghdzfs could make 
no impression upon their serried ranks. They killed some of 
~ llu ‘ ee ^ ’ an( l th©y acted up to their professions. Not one 
ot them went back. Killing, wounding, or failing to kill or to 
every man of them who had flung himself against the 
High Land wall was bayoneted where he had fought. 

but a portion of them had swept past the 42nd and had dashed 
to tho rear, where were Cameron commanding that 
regiment, and, a little further buck, Walpole, ofPuiva r* D(Ter of 
renown Three of the Gh&zfe dashed at Cameron, ’ 

pulled him off his horse, and were about to despatch him, when 
Colour-Sergeant Gardner of tho 42nd dashed out of the ranks 
and bayoneted two of them, whilst a private shot the 
third. Walpole narrowly escaped death from a and of 
similar cause; ho was saved by men of tho same Wal P o1 '- 
regiment. 

This attack repulsed, the 42nd, supported by the 4th Sikhs 
and a pait of tho 70th, advanced, sweeping through 
too empty lines <>nd pushing forward for about a mile 
and a half into the old cantonment. Tho heat was 
intense; the men had suffered so greatly from tho 
heat, from thirst, and oven from sunstroke, that Sir 
Cohn thought it advisable to sound the holt for the 
nay, e\en at the risk of leaving a door of escape to 
the enemy —for Bareli had not been entered. 

Another reason weighed to a certain extent 
avriving at this conclusion. During tho attack of 
' homy’s cavalry, skilfully handled, 

\ad gelk , ed round the Brit ish left, with a view to i \ 
plunder the baggage. Tho amount of alarm, con- ™*P**-t. 
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Meaning • « Fur our fuitli, our religion/' 

Gardner received tho Victoria Cross, I regret to be unable in record 
name of tUo private. 
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nsion, and panic created by this movement amongst the drivers 
and caTnp-followers is not to be described. A few rounds horn 
Tombs’s guns, and a threatened counter-attack from the Carabi¬ 
neers and the Mult uni Horse succeeded, indeed, in 
soon dispersing the enemy. But Sir Colin deemed 
it, nevertheless, desirable that the impedimenta should 
close up with the main force. DLccting, then, a 
. portion of the 79th and Do id to seize all the suburbs 
in their front, he placed the troops as far as possible in the shade, 
and halted for the day. 

i he attack tlius made on the suburbs led to fresb encounters 
with the Ghazis. One company of the 93rd—led by 
Lieutenant Cooper, whose gallant bearing at tbe 
Sikandarbagh bad been the theme of admiring com¬ 
ment*—sent on this duty, arrived at a spot near the 
''here somo artillery guns under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Brmd were posted. Brincl pointed out to Coopor the position 
which he believed the Ghazis were occupying. That oflicer, 
carefully noting tho place, posted his men in some ruined houses 
-ad under cover of somo walls to the left and left front of it. 
The guns then opened fire. After a few rounds tho buildings 
occupied by the Ghazis caught fire. Tho Ghazis rushed out. 
borne five or six made a dash at Cooper. Two of these he shot 
dead, a third he killed after a brisk pursuit; with a fourth ho 
then engaged in a sword fight, when the Ghazi was shot dead 
by a private. The others were disposed of by the men. 

The halt ordered by Sir ,Colin, desirable as it was for the 
health of the troops, was, iu a military point of view, 
fatal. It gave Khan Bahadur Kbana chance which 
he eagerly seized. No sooner had the shades of dark¬ 
ness fallen than the wily Bohlld quietly withdrew 
tho hulk of Lis trained forces from the town and stole 
away to Pilibhlt, thirty-three miles north-east of Bareli, b avin"- 
only a rabble to maintain a show of resistance. 

When, then, the following morning, tho guns of Sir Colin 
mid umcity * ampbell began to play upon the city, they met with 

(•vacimtld^ l‘° 10 P ] y- ' i,l ° Ko " ‘ d of artillery fire was indeed 

’ heard on the •pposito side, hut that lire proceeded 
' ay ' from tho guns of Brigadier General Jones 


Tlip h.ilt 
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I left that officer marching from Mnnidabdd towards Barfdi to 


Vide Miic 120. 
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tliat city on tlie side opposite to that by which, 
olin Campbell had approached. The march was 
one long-continued skirmish. At Nurganj, twenty- 
one miies from Bareli, the Multani cavalry andPathan 
horse again d d admirable service, completely defeating the 
rebels, and capturing several guns. As he approached with the 
leading division of the force to Bareli, Coke could 
obtain no tidings of Sir Colin or his movements; but, May '* 
whilst waiting for information, some Hindu retail dealers 
announe d to him that the rebels had deserted their guns placed 
at the entrance to the ciiy. With a combined caution and 
daring adapted to the circumstances, Coke determined CokG ^ 
to proceed himself, and, should the story prove true, on with the 
to take possession of the guns. II • took with him a aUvancc ’ 
detachment of the Pat ban cavalry. But he had hardly come 
within sight of the guns, barely within range, when the false¬ 
hood of the traders’ tale became apparent—for the guns at onoo 
opened fired on his party. Fortunately the rebels were unable 
to control their impatience, or tlio consequences might have been 
disastrous. As it happened, one trooper only was killed. Coke 
at once sent back for the.heavy guns and the infantry; then, 
placing a company of the 60th Rifles in a walled garden com¬ 
manding the entrance to the city, ordered tho guns to open lire. 
Ten minutes later tlm enemy’s guns wero silenced. Coke then 
led tho Punjab infantry regiments into the city and penetrated 
as far as the great mosque. Curd on’s cavalry had meanwhile, 
been sent to operate outside with the double view to cut off tho 
rebels fr their line of retreat to the north and to tntefkctsk 
open out communication with Sir Colin. The action junction v.iu 
nf the cavalry outside cedily made itself felt within 
the city, lor the rebel-, rearing for their line of retreat, < \acuated 
the place with so much haste, that when Coke proceeded to mak< 
arrangements to force his way further, ho discovered 
Wuitne-no weio required, as the city had boon deserted, 
the next day, tho »rh May a umetion was elVceled with S> 
Colin. J 

Iho town, had indeed boon conquered, but the bulk of tl o 
rebel army liad escaped. This wa- the second occa- 
{■ mu in this short Rohilkhaud campaign in which tho 
icln.l leaders had outmanoeuvred the British eom- 
m.ui'b i . on (ho first, tho Muula-vl lmfi doubled baoK 
Jrom Sliahjalninpur into Oudh; on the second, Khan 
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ahadurKhan had succeeded in escaping to a j> ini .1 
the Nip&l frontier, along which it would not ir (Unit 
trato into the same kingdom. 

But tho Maulavf was influenced by motives i hi v ban f 
Skium indicated by a mere avoidance' 1 of 
strategy of enemies. With the prescience of a eft-paw • M t'ftl 
the Maulavf. j 10 |, a( j coun t e fl on the probability that Bareli wo 1 !’ k 

offer to the British army a certain resistance; arid Ire had 
resolved to avail luraself of the opportunity thus offered to make 
a raid upon Shahjahanpur and overpower the small garrison 
which he hoped would ho left there. 

Sir Colin Campbell had left in Sh&hjabdnpur a wing of the 
82nd, a detachment of artillery with two 24-poun 
ders and two 9-poundei s, and Do Kantzow’s Irregular 
Horse—the wholo under the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hale, C.B., of the 82nd. The habitable 
houses in Shahjahanpur having been unroofed, by order, it 
was stated, of Nana Sabih, Halo had pitched his camp in a tope 
of trees near the gaol, indicated to him by Sir Colin as the place 
to do held should he bo attacked. Tho enclosure 
J ay round the gaol he at once proceeded to make de¬ 
fensible, placing in it his guns and as large a stock of provisions 
ls he could procure. Working with great zeal and energy, 
Hale completed his preparations in one day— tho day on which 
tho Commander-in* Chief left him to proceed to Bareli—tho 
2nd May. 

Meanwhile the Maulavf and his army had reached Muhamdi. 

There I 10 found, eager to join him in any attack on 
rVsoivlg 1 to '' [ the British, tho Rajah of that place, and one Mian 
iia&g^orce Sahib, one of the old Lukhnao chiefs, each at the 
ac 01 * head of a considerable body of armed men, most of 
them mounted. Their plans were quickly formed. Learning 
that the bulk of the British force would leave Shahjahanpur for 
Bardli on the morning of tin- 2nd, they resolved to attempt to 
surprise the plaeo and cut up the detachment lefj to guard it 
the following morning. 

They marched that day and part of the night of tho 2nd to 
carry out this resolve. But again an excellent plan 
viir.edbya was spoiled by inefficient execution. Had tho 

halt on the 


have 


Mau 1 avi pushed on, he would have reached the town 
in tho dead of night, and it is possible that h-.- might 
reaped all the advantage of a complete surprise. But, 
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Hale Is In¬ 
formed ofliis 
approach. 


en within four miles of the place, lie halted to 
*st his men. The halt was fatal to his^ complete 
'ss. Native spies employed by the British were 

alert, and ono of these flew with the intelligence ol his 
vicinity to Colonel Hale. 

ed at once with the prudence wliich the circumstances 
T o had been ordered to remain on the May 3. 

„nsive. xnstantly, then, he moved his stores and 
camp equipage into the gaol, covering the transfer with four 
companies of the 82nd. He then went forward with ^ 

Do Kantzow’s Horse to reconnoitre. The sudden Uu u re s, 
apparition of vast bodies of cavalry, numbering 
about eight thousand, covering the plain, proved the truth of 
the spy’ s story. Do Kantzow,* truly one of the heroes ot tho 
mutiny, always ready for action, always cool and an(llhen 
resolute, was for a charge to check their advance, fails back on 
Hale, mindful of his orders, would not permit it, but, Ul ^ gA0 * 
falling back, brought all his men within the gaol enclosure, 
thence to bid defiance to tlie enemy. 

Meanwhile the Maulavi and his allies, pressing on, speedily 
mastered the undefended town, seized the old fort, MauUvi 
and then imposed a money requisition upon the occupies and 
Wealthier inhabitants. In acting thus ho simply fo^ erbtho 
conformed to the customs of war as practised in 
Europe. Simultaneously ho placed his guns, eight in number, 
in position against the gaol. From this day, the 3rd, till tlie 
morning of the 11th, he bombarded the, British position inces¬ 
santly, without, however, producing any other eftccfc upon Halo 
and his comrades than increasing their resolve to hold out until 
assistance should arrive. 

Intelligence of the state of things at Shahjah&npur first 
reached Sir Colin Campbell on tho 7th. On ‘hat 
very day ho had become master of Bareli, and had 
effected a junction with the liurki column under 
Jones. The news was like a message from heaven. 

Fortune gave him a choice to repair the error by 
which tho Maulavi ha 1 been allowed to escape him 
on his march, and this time ho was determined that there shop d 
ho no mistake. He at once sent for Brigadier John 
Jones, and direetoJ him to march the following 
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corning with a brigade, the nature and composition of which 
iieordM-a he indicated, to Shabjahanphr, there to deal with tlw 
march'on Maulavi. He gave him further discretionary jy 

shiihjahtn- to pursue liis success, and, should he think • 

pf,r - visable, to attack Muhamdi. 

The troops conipcsing the brigade ordered on this 
Composition the GOtli itifles, the 79th Highlanders, a 
force.'* 133 * 2 ? d ’. thc 22>ul Panjab Infantry, two ^uadre l 

Carabineers, the Mnltdni Ilor.-o, with some heivv 
guns and some horso artillery. With this little foreo Jones 
marched on the morning of the 8th. Shortly after sunrise on tho 
11 th lie reached a point close to Sbdhjahanpur, whore tho road 
Ho advances hianchcs out to the city and cantonments. Imme- 
Mnplirf" diately afterwards the advance guard reported tho 
presence Of tho enemy. Jones at once drew tij 
men, th » heavy guns in the centre, and then moved forward. 
He .soon came in sight of the enemy, huge masses of horsemen, 
formed up and ready, apparently, to dispute tho further progress 
'd tho British. A few shots from the heavy gnus checked them, 

; nd, the Highlanders and Kiflcs pushing on in front whilst the 
horse artillery guns opened on their flanks, tho hesitation which 
had been gradually creeping on them developed into retreat, 
and, very soon after—the British continuing the same tactics- 
retreat into flight. Their detachments still, however, held the 
May n. ol 4 tije ^Hdge of boats over the river, the stone 
bridge over the Kgnarat Nadi, tho houses in tho 
town, .all loop-holed, and tho position was in .ill respects for¬ 
midable. But Jones was too quick for them. Pushing forward 
and pn 9 >os skii mishers and 1* »rso artillery, he drove tho 

.ckti)o enemy to the banks of tho river opposite to the 
entrance to the city, and by a heavy and continuous 
hro forced, them to abandon the idea they had attempted to put 
into execution of destroying the bridge of boats, and drove 
them within the city . Bringing up th on his heavy guns and 
mortars, ho compelled them to abandon, one after the other, the 
oat iort, tho stone bridge, and other commanding positions. Ho 
hml now only tho town to deal with. Mado aware, by tha 
reports which; readied him, that all tho houses in the main 
street had been loop-holed, and that the enemy counted upon 
Jom-jtraverse d his forcing an entr;;nc through i hat street, Jones 
resolved to baffle tho rebels by avoiding the route 
indicated, and by taking the road which led through the eastern 
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JONES EFFECTS A JUNCTION WITH HALE. h < 

__ . Ho met with no opposition aslio traversed tlio suburbs, 

but no sooner did lie emerge into a space near the new school- 
house, than he discovered a body of rebel cavalry. Ho at onco 
attackod thorn, drove them back, and then quickened their 
movements by a few rounds of shrapnel. The Carabineers, who 
came up in the nick of time, were at once sent in pursuit. At 
first the rebels seemed inclined to measure swords 
with that gallant regiment, but second thoughts 
prevailed, and they fled, leaving a gun and ammu- 
.nition waggon in tho hands of their pursuers. T ones 
halted for a quarter of an hour in the ope* .,paco I 
have mentioned, to allow his men to fo up, and then pushed 
on by tho church and across the paraae ground to the gaol, still 
held by tho gallant Halo and his comrades. But u c effects a 
there commenced tho difficulties of the relieving 
force. The main body of the enemy was hoie found 
assembled. Their advanced positions — leading through tho 
main street, and which could only have been forced at great 
risk and with enormous loss—had been turned by tho skilful 
manoeuvre of Jones. But iu this open plain, where the masses 
of their cavalry cmid act freely, they were too strong au ] wall3 fur 
to ho attacked with any hope of success Jones, 
therefore, was forced to maintain himself on tho nt 
defensive until roinforoomcins should reach him from Ba 
To wait for these ho established himself in a strong position, 
flanked on one side by the gaol. 

Sq passed tho 11th. The 12th, 13th, and 14th wore spent in 
preparations for the encounter looming iu a very near future, 
Jones engaged in increasing his means of resistance 1 , the Maulavt 
in welcoming fresh allies. And, indeed, those allies 
poured in with an alarming celerity. It was not 
alone the rabble escaped from previous fights, the 
di ic mtented landsmen, tho fieebootors by profession, 
wlio flocked t«; his standard. There came, likewise, one afrer 
another, theBegam of Oudh, the prince Firuzsbah, and, although 
hhhia Sahib did not himself appear, he sent a. b aly ol his fol¬ 
lowers, whoso presence avo colour to the rumour that ho too 
was not afraid to meet in lair light tho countrymen May 
°f those whom lie had murdered. Jtumour lied. 

N&mi Sahib loved his life to well to risk it in a battle with the 
English. 

By the evenin ' 0 f the 14th all these rcinforjvinonts had 
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atuck 4 ,ula ' f poured into the Manlavfs camp. On the 15th h< 
J,,E “- struck hw groat blow. He attacked Jones with his 
whole force. But the troops led by Jones were men 
unaccustomed to show their backs to a foe. Charged and 
charged again they repelled every assault. Jones’s deficiency 
m cavalry would not permit him to retaliate, to carry the war 
into the enemy’s camp. But at least the enemy gained no 
ground from him. His men clung, then, with all the stubborn¬ 
ness of their natures, to the positions which they had been 
rdered to defend; and when evening fell, and ‘the bafiled 
enemj ceased their attack, they could boast that they had not 
lost so much as an inch They could make the same boast 
wh« n, thieo days later, tho Commander-in-Chief aiipeared in 
person on the scene. To him I must now return. 

\\ ben Sir Cohn Campbell bad despatched Jones to Shahia- 
lmnpur on the 8th, he imagined that ho had certainly 
disposed of the Maniavl and had cleared tho country 
v l -n t aS ®. Iu hamdf iri 0«dh. Regarding, then, tho 
Rohilkhand campaign as virtually settled, ho had 
begun at once to distribute bis forces. lie had 
. , nominated General Walpole as divisional commander 

of tho troops in Rohilkhand. He had indicated the reeimente 
which were to remain at. Bareli itself; those to proceed to 
Lakhnao; and the one or two which wero to march to Mimth 
Ho bad ordered likewise Brigadier Coko to proceed on the 12th* 
with a column, consisting of a wing of tho 42iul Ilio-hlon i r , 

«“ 4,h r »« 

May lr.-is. ***L th J i Infantry, a squadron of the Carabineers, 
a detachment of tho 17th Irregular Cavalry ml 
considerable force of artillery, with three weeks’suppl es for the 
Europeans and four w ks’ for the natives, towards Pilibhit the 
line of retreat taken by KLtin Bahadur Ivhdn 

Having made these arrangements. Sir Colin had deemed that 

mat J® ! fJ. y ret ; mi him: ' antral station 

for i ti-K^rh 011 ho to IC: ‘ hpe of communication, whence he could 
iimie^ easily direct tho general campaign. Taking 
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On the 1 fith, at J-’irfdpdr, he received Jones’s*message 
' 1 aton< . sent toJlureli for the remainder of the 9th Lancet 




SIR COT,IN STARTS FOR SHXhJAHXN itilt. 


next day moved cautiously forward to 
That evening he received information 


Hearing, on 
the march, of 
Jones’s posi¬ 
tion, he turns 
towards 
Shuhjai rfn- 
p6r. 


^I’ilhar.* ^ 

"hat the Maulavi, whilst still pressing Shahjahdnpur, 
had withdrawn the bulk of liis troops in the direction 
of Muhamdi, the entii length of the road to which 
he commanded. 

The next morning, the 18th, Sir Colin marched towards 
Shahjahanpiir. As ho approached the place, a strong IIe efrcct0 a 
forco of the enemy’s cavalry, calculated to number J^ncHon with 
fifteen hundred men, with five guns, threatened to ° ues * 
attack him. But it was little more than a demonstration, and 
Sir Colin, passing the ground on which ho had previously 
encamped, made a partial circuit of the city to the 
bridge of boats. Crossing this, unopposed, ho 
traversed tho city, and effected a junction with Brigadier- 
General Jones. 

But even then the British force was too weak in cavalry to 
encounter tlie enemy with any hope of a decisive 
result—a result, that is to say, fraught not only with tkirmilh ry 
defeat but with an annihilating pursuit. The truth rebel the 
of this presumption was fully shown that very day. ^ 

Sir Colin had no intention whatever to engage the enemy. It 
happened, however, that a reconnoitring party of horse was 
fired on by the enemy from four guns posted in a fortified 
village called Panhat; the sound of the guns brought out tho 
masses of the enemy’s cavalry ; and these again attracted to the 
field the Commander-in-Chief and his whole force. Tho battle 
then partially engaged. The 82nd, pushed forward, 
occupied tho village of Panhat, on the right front, 

* iie y wero followed by tho horso artillery, and a 
field battery, and part of tho 9tli Lancers and the Irregulars. 
The 79tli then took possession of a grove of trees in the centre 
of tho position, near a small rising ground, on which were 
posted a couple of heavy guns; whilst a heavy field battery, 
supported by a wing of the Rifles, with parties of 
the Carabineers and Baluchi-, covered the left llauk. wantSr 
it was a strong defensive position, on which tho 
enemy could make no impre sion. In the artillery 
ami cavalry skirmish whi< h followed, ihe rebels displayed more 
than ordinary skill and courage, and, although in tho end they 


1 Tilhar lies fourteen miles to tho wM. of Slmhjniumpur. 
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gave ground, no attempt was made to pursue 

Sir Colin, iu fact, was quite satisfied with the repulse of the 
sirCoUn enemy. IIo preferred to defer a decisive battle till 
so mis for he should have more troops, especially more cavalry'. 

lie sent off, then, a despatch to Brigadier Coke, 
directing him to bring down his biigado with all 
possible speed. 

Coke at once turned back, and joined the Commander-in-Ohiof 
on the 22nd. On the 24th the whole force marched 
marches to to attack the enemy. But again tho Maulavi baffled 
Sir Colin. Whilst his light cavalry did their utmost 
to hinder the British advance on Muhamdi, retiring 
flie moment the pursuers halted to discharge their guns, tho 
Maulavi and his allies ovaeuated that placo, after 
intoi a adh? ck destroying the defences, and fell back into Oudh. 

They had similarly treated Kacliiani, tho mud fort 
which had previously given shelter to European fugitives. The 
expulsion of the rebels from Kohilkhand was the one result of 
the campaign. 

JTow they were followed up and hunted down iu Oudh I shall 
Close of the tell in an >ther chapter. The occurrences iu Raj- 
dimmer cam- piitunA, long neglected, demand immediate attention. 

It will suffice hero to state that, on the expulsion of 
the Maulavi from Kohilkhand, tho Kohilkhand and Kurki field 
forces were broken up, the regiments of which they were com¬ 
posed being detailed ibi other duties. The Commander-In-Chief 
himself, accompanied by the headquarter staff, resumed his 
journey to Fathgarh (Farruklidbid); Brigadier Seaton, relieved 


§L 


by Colonel M‘Caushind in his command at that place, was ap¬ 
pointed to Sh&hjab&npur, having under him the 60th Rifles, 
the 82nd, the 22nd Punjab Infantry, the Multani Horse, two 
squadrons of the Carabineers, and some artillery. Coke turned 
with his force to Muradahad, to act as Brigadier commanding 
tho district; the 64th went to Minith; tho Oth Lancers to 
Ambitla ; the 79th io Fathgarh. The army was broken up. In 
north-eastern India, Oudh alone remained to be thoroughly 
subjugated. 

But 1 cannot leave the scene of so many combats without 
r recording events which, either from their histoinat 
iho Mauiavf. or f rom the deep personal sympathy they 

excited, demand special notice. The first of these, not in date, 
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ia importance, not in the sympathy it excited, hut in the 
mnectkm which it hears to tho contents oi this chapter, is tho 
death of the Maulavi of Faizabad. The Maulavi was a veiy 
r ‘inarrablo man. Sir Thomas Seaton, who had many oppor¬ 
tunities for arriving at a just opinion, has described him as “a 
man of gic>at abilities, of undaunted courage, of stern determina¬ 
tion, and !»y far tho Lest soldier among the rebels.’ It has been 
surmised, and with gren reason, that before the mutiny occurred 
tho Maulavi was travelling through India on a roving commis¬ 
sion, to excite the minds of his compatriots to tho step then 
contemplated by the master-spirits of the plot. This at least is 
known: that such a commission was undertaken; that tho 
Maulavi travelled to the parts of India which sub equontly 
proved the most susceptible to tho revolt; that he was the con¬ 
fidential friend and advisor of a very piominent member of tho 
deposed royal family of Lakhnao. If, as I believe, the mutiny 
was in a great measure determined not less by the arnu xation of 
Oudh than by tho sudden and treacherous manner in which that 
annexation was carried into effect—that tho greased cartridges 
wore simply a means usi 1 by the higher conspirators to force to 
revolt men who could be moved only by violence to their faith— 
tlie story of tho action of tho Maulavi only seems natural. 
Certain it is tlm in April 1857 he circulated seditious papers 
throughout Oud’ ; that tho police did not arrest him; and that 
to obtain that end armed force was required. Ho was then trh <1 
and condemned to death. But, before the sentence could bo 
executed, Oudh broke into revolt, and, like many a political, 
criminal in Europe, ho stepped at once from the floor of a dungeon 
to the footsteps of a throne. Ho became the confidential friend 
and advisor of the Begam of Lakhnao, the trusted leader of tho 
lobels. 

3u person the Maulavi was tall, lean, and muscular, with largo 
deep-mt eyes, beetle brows, a high aquilire nt^o and 
lantern jaws. Of his capacity as a military leader 
many proofs were given during the revolt, but none 
more decisive than those recoMod in this chapt< r. 

No oth< r iii.in could boast that lie had ' w* -o foiled Sir Colin 
Campbell in the field! 

Hio death he owed, strange to say, not to his enemies, but to 
y' quondam allies. After his retreat from Muhamdi, ni , , jUh 
determined to use every means in his power to hinder 
the complete success of iho British, tho Maufavi UlHl1 
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started off, anned with the authority and money of 
the Begam, for Powain, a town on the frontiers of 
Oudh and Roliilkhand, eighteen miles north-east of 
Shahjah&npiir. The Rajah of this place was supposed to 
possess a certain amonnt of influence, and it was the Maulavf s 
object to induce him and others to join in a new league against 
the British. 

The Maulavf started for Powain, with a small following, on 
the 5th June, having previously sent forward a 
messenger to make known his wishes to the Rajah. 
The Rajah, Jagan-ndth Singh by name, was a fat 
unwieldy man, not given to martial feats, desirous to sit at 
home at ease, and particularly anxious to avoid giving offence 
to the British in the hour of th* ir triumph. Tie, however, c<m- 
senh’d to grant the Maulavf a conference. Upon this the 
Maulavf pushed on to Powain. 

On reaching that place he found, to his surprise, that the 
gates were closed, the walls manned, and the Rdjah, 
his brother, and bis armed retainers, wore lining the 
ramparts which overlooked the gateway. Amid 
these unpromising appearances the conference began. 
But the Maulavi soon satisfied himself that unless ho 
could overawe the Rajah his eloquence would ho wasted. To 
overawe him, then, he made the driver of the elephant upon 
which he was mounted urge the animal forward to burst open 
the gate. The elephant advanced, and applied his head with 
cli force to the barrier, that in a second or two it must inevit¬ 
ably have yielded. In this crisis the Rajah’s brother, inspired 
by "the urgency of the occasion, seized a gun and shot the 
Maulavf dead. His followers at once turned and tied, 
undtefch.t The Rajah and his brother then and there cut off the 
Maulavfs head, nd, wrapping it in a cloth, drove to 
Sh&hjahanpur, thirteen miles distant. Arrived at the magis¬ 
trate’s house, they entered, and found that official and his 
friends at dinner. They immediately- produced the 
iiie ii.Mis bundle, and rolled the*bloody head at tho feet of tho 
Englishmen. The day following it was exposed to 
view in a conspicuous part of the town, 44 for tho information 
and encouragement of all concerned.” * 
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* The Government paid the R6jali a rev.ard of five thousand pounds for 
killing tho Maulavi. 
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DEATH OF THE MAULAVf. 

s died the Moulvi Ahmad ’allah of Faizab&d. If a patriot 
an who plots and fights for the independence, Tribute due 
'wrongfully destroyed, of his native country, then tot\^ 
m °st certainly the Maulavi was a true patriot. He Mpulavf * 
had not stained his sword by assassination; ho had connived at 
n° murders; ho had fought manfully, honourably, and stub¬ 
bornly in the field against the strangers who had seized his 
country ; and his memory is entitled to the respect of the bravo 
and the true-hearted of all nations. 

Naturally enough, tlio British Government rejoiced to be rid 
ot a formidable enemy. But another death, occurring a few 
weeks earlier, caused an outburst of tlio deepest sorrow in the 
heart of every Englishman serving in India—throughout the 
homes and the hearths of England. The reader who 
has accompanied mo so far will have marked with Allll, mU ' K 
i )iir ^ T an( i pleasure the record of the splendid achievements of 
irir lVt ^ Brigade under its gallant and accomplished leader, 
William Peel; they will remember that on the 9th March, 
when seeking a suitable placo for the posting of some guns to 
breach the outer wall of the Martiniere, William Peel was shot 
m the thigh by a musket-ball. Tho ball, however, was 
true ted, and the progress to convalescence after the extraction 
it slow, was solid and hopeful. 

^ ith the capture of Lakhnao the work of the Naval Brigade 
was regarded as completed. On the 1st April, then, . * 
f ho Bailors struck their tents, and started for Kanhpur P ‘“' 
on theii way 1o Calcutta. Great preparations were Reception 
made .to receive them in that city. The Government 
hud decided to notify their sense of their splendid brigade in 
\ rvices ty giving them a public reception, and the Ca!outa ‘ 
alcutta people, for once in accord with the Government, were 
icsolved that tho reception, should yield, in heartiness, in sin¬ 
cerity, ana in splendour, to none by which a body of public 
men had ever been greeted in their palatial city. No one fore 
h uv that the daring leader, for whom tho greatest ovation was 
ieserved, would ho called to his Iasi, home too soon t > witness 
the admiration of his non-combatant countrymen. 

^ ue gratification, indeed, had been reserved for William IVel. 
Bn the 2nd March ho had received thu mark of tho 
•approval of his Gracious Sovereign, int imated by } ’ Honours 
nomination to bean Aido-de-Oaiiip to the Queen, and vaWmH \ 
by the bestowal of tho Knight Ooi onandeiship m h > t^crown. 
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Bitb. They were fit honours for his noblo service, rewards 
of the nature he would prize the most, as constituting spon¬ 
taneous testimony from his Sovereign of the efforts he had mack 
to suppress the rebellion, the possible mischief of which, if 
unchecked, no one had recognised more clearly than had the 
First Lady in the Kealm.* 

William Peel reached Kanhpur in safety. Though still weak, 
He la attacked he was still slow!}' gaining strenth, when, on the 
by smaii-pox, 20th April, ho was attacked b} r confluent small-pox. 

His frame had been too much weakened to bear the 
shock. On the 27th ho succumbed to the disease. 

In him England lost one of the worthiest, of the noblest of 
Universal her sons - How thoroughly lie had impressed his 
grit-f at hie spirit <>ti the men whom he led may be gathered 

death. from the journal of ono of thou. “ I cannot say,” 

wrote Lieutenant Yerney, on the 30th April, “ what a sad loss 
v r o'all feel this to be, and how deeply his death is felt and 
regretted by every officer and man; tlio mainspring that worked 
the machinery is gone. Wo never felt ourselves to bo the 
Shannon’s Naval Brigade, or oven the Admiralty Naval Brigade, 
but always Peel's Naval Brigade.” But the grief was not con¬ 
fined to the gallant men who bad followed him. It, was over¬ 
powering; it was universal; it was realised that England had 
lost a king of men. 

ThGovernment were not slow in giving expression to the 
universal feeling. On the 30th April Lord Canning 
usuedun*'!' r issued a general order, in which, after notifying the 
wfual-iiiji SQ d htet aD( l recapitulating his services, ho thus 

r a ilio * eloquently recorded his sense of the extent of tlio 
catastrophe, of the greatness of the man:—‘‘The lo-s of his 
dar ng but thoughtful courage, joined with eminent abilities, is 
a heavy one to this country; but it is not more to be deplored 
than the loss of that influence which his earnest character, 
admirable temper, and gentle kindly bearing exercised on all 
within bis reach-—an influence which was exerted unceasingly 
for the pU'dio good, and of which the Governor-General believes 
it may with truth be said, that there is nut a man of any rank or 
prof usion who, having been associated with Sir William Peel 
in these times of anxiety and danger, Las not felt and acknow¬ 
ledged it.” 


Life of tl: Prince Consort, vol. iv. cli iptci 7i. 
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DEATH OF WILLIAM PEEL. 


of liis gieat name and Ills great deeds still sur- 
Eden Gardens of Calcutta a statue Marble 
in white marble recalls to the citizen**, by whom 
those gardens are nightly thronged, tho lorm and 
fasUon of him who was indeed the nobiost volunteer of this 
or any age, who was successful because lie was really great, 
and who, dying early, left a reputation without spot, the best 
inheritance ho could bomieatii to his countrymen. 

I have aiieady recorded the death of Venables. This gentle¬ 
man, an indigo-planter, hod, by his unflinching y enables, 
daring BavdSt o d riot in June 1857,^ 

when As natural guardians had withdrawn from it. Subse¬ 
quently ho had straggled bravely against the invaders from 
Oudh, and had ridden with Frinks, as a volunteer, in his 
glorious inarch from the eodorn frontier of Oudh to Lakbnao. 
Withdrawing I d-n.v to Allalud ;id, “ broken in health and spirits, 
anxious for rest, looking forward eagerly to his return to Eng¬ 
land, he was j i e Governor-General to return to 

Azamgarli, once ag..in seVibusly threatened. Tho reader will 


* Tlie death of William Peel was a double misfortune to tho officers of tho 
Shannon bri' ih . Ho Mad 1 en very sparing of praise in bis desp itches. It 
had been hi.- int--uti *mi personally to press flu chains of the officers whom ho 
knew to bo dosi-rvinjr.. His premature death frustrated this idea. 

t Letter fre m L id Cunning to tho Committee of the Colon! la Chamber of 
Con meice, nssemd’bd in June 180S, to deviv a fitting monument to Air. 
Vontibles. Tja lettm ran tin s: — %t It will b ‘ a sati. faction to me to join in 
tldj good «ork, not only on account of the admiration which I feel for tin 
Li;'’ qualities which Mr. Venables devoted to the public r. rvioo, his intr 
pidity in the fi !d, his enmgy and calm temper in Uphold »ug iho civil author < v, 
e ml bis thoroughly just appreciation of the popple and circumstances with 
which p . hn.fi, io d al, hut also, and espioiaiiyjou account of croumsUnc s 
intending th* k last :-crvu\ which Mr. Venables rendered to his country. After 
thu’capture of Lukhnao, where h«* was attached to Brign lier-Gcnerul Franks’s 
column, '/*.». '.e k oaine to Allahabad. He was ixoken in lu.alth ana 
sf irits. anxious for r<-(, and looking forward agcrlv to his return to England, 
lor which iii pre] nathuid wore made. At that time tho app. oam e of 
nttuirs near A/amgarh was threatening; and I asked Mr Venables to forrg 
his departure froa\ Indio, arid rotu lo that district, with which he was 
intimately acquainted, tlu ro to tudst in preserving order uniil danger should 
have pa>sed Oauy. ll< at once cons nted oheeriully; soid that consent cost 
him his. lif-* I am >. rtain that the C< u f; of Directors, bo are fully infoimod 
°* nil particulars oi Mr. V* uabh F great services end » ntimoly death, v;ili „ 
cucej* io mark, in such manner as drill From best to tiicn, their appromni; t . 
of the character of this brave, self-denying English gentleman; mid I an 
Ln F i l to 1 m\< an opportunity of joining with liis fellow-countrymen iu 
I in testifying the sincere respect which I foci for liis memory.” 
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THE PROGRESS IN OUD1I AND ROKlLKHAND. 


ollect liow useful were the services he then rendered to the 
The noble g a ^ ant Lord Mark Kerr. Nor wero those subse- 

•ervice he quently given to Sir E. Lugard less remarkable. J.t 

hbcountiy. was t ^° performance of “ these great services,” 
inspired by the highest sense of duty, that, or. the 
15 th April, he was struck down. The wound was mortal. 
“ A few days afterwards,” wrote in eloquent language some 
years ago an able and conscientious historian,* “ death, result- 
iitg from the wound, cut short the sufferings and belied the 
hopes of this ‘bravo, self-denying Eoglish gentleman/ one 
among many such who in those days of sharp trial proved their 
right to be held in equal honour with the best-rewarded officers 
of the East India Company and the Grown.” 

* Trotter’s Ilidory of the British Empire in India. 
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CONFIDENCE IN 


CENEFAL GEORGE LAWRENCE. 



CHAPTER Y. 

GEORGE ST. PATRICK LAWRENCE IN RAJPUTANA. 

I have brought the history of events in Rajpiitana up to the 

oiul of June 18;>7, and have shown how the foresight 

and energy of General G. St. P. Lawrence had till 

then baffled all the efforts of the mutinous soldiers who had 

b en located in that extensive country to support British 

authority. 

^ The tranquillity restored in .June continued throughout July. 
General Lawrence maintained his headquarters at 
Ajmfr, but he moved thence occasionally, as his 
military and political duties required, to Biaur and ' 
NasirabAd. To show his confidence in the Mails, ho would have 
no other guaid but a native officer’s .party of the Mairward 
battalion, and it is only fair to those loyal men to add that the 
events which followed, many of them peculiarly trying, fully 
justified that confidence. 

It. was a considerable evidence of the satisfaction felt by the 
princes and people of Kdjputdnu with the mild but 
effective suzerainty of the British that they showed Effect on th- 
no sympathy with the revolted Sipahis. The ex- 
actions of Amir Khan and the grinding tyranny of !? iM I: 7 ti ay h Lf 
tho Mardthas were nc>t so remote that the root llcc- 
(ion of them could bo entirely forgotten. The forty succeeding 
} ears of peace and prosperity, of protection against outer enemies, 
had been a proof of the advantage of the British connection too 
practical to allow the existence of a wish that tlie comic * on 
should be severed. The native princes of Rdjputdnd felt keenly, 
that whatever might be th • result of such scwrancc, even were 
it to be effected, it would not be to their advantage; and they 
knew from the experience of the past that complete success in 
riie field of military hordes was the ctrtain prelude to unbridled 
licence, to a condition of rule without low. 
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These sentiments of the people were fully displayed on more 
than one occasion during the months that followed 
the outbreaks at ^Niinach and Hasirabad. 1 he air was 
infected with panic; the movement of a corporal’s 
guard was magnified into a great military demonstra¬ 
tion ; rumours, slight in their origin, were multiplied 
by every mouth that repeated them, until tho lcsem- 
blance to the original disappeared altogether. In this state of 




The couli- 
dence 

bestowed by 
them in 
General 
Lawrence. 


ailairs the merchants, the bankers, tho trading community m 
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the great centres of Rajputand, terrified hy the reports, would 
send away their families for security, and then come to “ then- 
father,” the Governor-General’s agent, for advice and protection. 

In every instance General Lawrence succeeded in 
calming their fears, and in inducing them to recall 


General 

Lawrence's 

demeanour. 


The dis¬ 
affected few. 


their families. His own example tended not a little 
to inspire them with confidence. When at Ajmirho 
never once allowed the routine of civil dutie.- to be interrupted, 
but ho held open court, almost daily visiting the city, where, 
in spite of tho fierce and sullen looks ot the disaffected, he was 
always regarded with respect. Treating the people with a 
onerous confidence, General Lawrence was nevertheless stern, 
even severe towards all wrong-doers, and never once relaxed 
the reins of strict and efficient discipline. 

I have spoken of tho fierce and sullen looks of the dis¬ 
affected.” In all great cities, in all largo countries, 
there must bo spmo who hate restriction. Tho 
criminal class, tlie men who, having nothing, would 
live hy other means than by honest industry and toil, answer 
to this description. Rut, above all, in the circumstances <>i 
1857, towered the fact that tho leaders of the disaffection were 
the soldiery. Throughout this period there was, there could 
not help being, a considerable am. ant of sympathy between the 
native soldiei-s of tho Company and the native soldiers of tho 
indigenous princes. They wore of tho same caste and the same 
elr they often came from the same recruiting-ground. Tho 
ca „ S es which impelled the British Sip >his to mutiny could .ml 
fail to influence greatlv their comm Vs in other service... TL so 
were the v.on whose lo des were ri ice and sullen, those tho 
classes from whom danger was to l>e apprehend, d. 

from those classes the danger came. On the Oth August an 
outbreak took place in the Ajnu'r gaol, and fifty 
A-auST 1 " prisoners escaped. But General Lawrence was 
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gaol is sup¬ 
pressed. 


pt. He rode out himself with a detachment 
of the mounted police, previously warned by him to 
be in readiness, to pursue the escaped convicts, caught them, 
and, when they turned to resist, attacked and recaptured all who 
were not slain. It was a sign of the good feeling of the 
respectable classes, that when Lawrence set out on this pursuit 
many leading Muhammadans of the city volunteered to ac¬ 
company him. 

On the day following, ono of the other clr.s‘ • s referred to—the 
military class—showod its teeth. One of the regi¬ 
ments accompanying the force for which Lawrence sught out- 
had made a requisition on Disa, and which had iSra’ua 
reached Nasirabad on the 12th June, was the 12th 
Bombay Native Infantry. A trooper of the 1st Bombay Lancers, 
suddenly mounting his charger, had galloped in front of the 
lines of his regiment, endeavouring by cries and threats to 
induce his comrades to mutiny. The Bombay Lancers, ho w¬ 
ever, were staunch, and some of them mounted th ir hordes to 
pursue the rebel. Notiug this, the trooper discharged his 
carbine at the native officer superintending the mount, and fled 
to the lines of the 12th, where lie was received and sheltered. 
Meanwhile th o Brigadier, Henry Macau, had come on to the 
parade ground. He at once ordered the men of the 12th to 
turn out. Only forty obeyed. Upon this the Brigadier called 
out the guns, and, bringing up a company of the 83rd, proceeded 
to the bees of the 12th. Tho original mutineer,the 
trooper d the 1st Cavalry, fired at him but missed. gupK^.-d 
The rc 1 >el himself was then shot by an artillery by ling-die: 
officer. The men of tho 12th were paraded, and all M ,n * 
who had disobeyed the ord< - to turn out were disarmed Their 
muskets wore found loaded. The ringleaders were then tried 
by court-martial, five were hanged and three sentenced lo 
imprisonment for life. Twenty-live had previously deserted, 
lo tho remainder, their arms, on their expression of contri¬ 
tion, were restored, and they behaved well in the field ever 
afterwards. 

A similar feeling displayed itself about the same time at 
another station. 1 have already stated * that, after 
Ihe revolt of tho native troops at Nimaoh, General 


Lawrence, havi 


ng no 


_ troops % . 

other soldiers at his disposal, 
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id caused that place to be occupied by detachments fro 
Me war, Kota, and Bundl. Subsequently, placing little trust 
in the men of these detachments, he had ordered up a force 
composed of one squadron of the 2nd Bombay Light Ca\ a ry, 
one hundred men of the 83rd, and two hundred of the 12th 
Bombay Native Infantry, to relieve them. But some of the 
relievers were as bad as the relieved. About the 12th August 
some disaffected men of the 2nd Light Cavalry and the 12 h 
Native Infantry endeavoured to promote a disturb- 
fuiiyTetby ance. But Colonel Jackson, tho commanding officer, 
Colonel acted with great promptitude. Before the mutiny 

jackeo". ^ actua n y declared itself, ho brought up tho 83rd, 

auu seized the ringleaders. Some of these were arrested, eight 
escaped, one man of the 83rd was killed, an officer and two men 
were wounded, but the mutiny was nipped in the hud. 

But Jie mutinous feeling had been too widely spread over 
•the province to be checked by one or two failures on the part 
of its promoters, nor had tho officers at tho out-stations the 
same means of repression at baud as those possessed by the com¬ 
mandants at Nimoch and Nasirabdd. _ _ _ , 

The station of Mount Abu, in the native state of Sirohi, was 
the summer residence of tho Governor-Generals 
agent, and generally of the wives and families of the 
r.-sidemein officers serving under him. llieie, at tins time, 
lutjpfiunii. ^. 1( 3 congregated the wife and two daughters oi 
Gc neral Lawrence, and the wives and families of many officers 
sor >in°* in the field. In the-European barracks were likewise 
thirty convalescent soldiers of the 83rd. To protect tho station 
war, a detachment of from sixty to seventy men of the Jodhpur 
legion—whose headquarters were at Erinpnram*—under the 
command of Captain Uall. . 

The Jodhpur legion consisted of artillery, cavalry, and m- 
antry." Tho guns—two 9-poun<lers—were drawn 
composition by canu-ls and manned from tho infantry. Tho 
%r\°Jhn h ~ cavalry consisted yt three troops, each having two 
j.ur trgon. officers, eight non-commissioned officers, 

seventy l wo troopers, and a trumpeter. Tho infantry was 
formed oi eight companies of Hindustanis, each having two 



♦ rrim.nrqm : in dtich the final letter U generally but incorrectly 
excised, lies ono hundred and thirty-five miles south-west of Nasirabad and 
seventy-eight miles &outh of Jodhpur. 
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THE JODIIPUT LEGION. 
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. VG officers, twelve non-commissioned officers, and eighty 
privates ; and three companies of Bhfls, each counting seventy 
men besides native officers. The legion, especially the cavalry 
portion of it, had a good reputation for efficiency. 

In the 19th August a company of the infantry portion of the 
Jogion, which had been sent with the view of holding 
in check a rebel chief in the neighbourhood, arrived a company 
at a place called Anaflrd, two miles from tho foot of 
the mountain pass leading to Abu. A troop of " ,e 2 l at . 
cavalry of the same legion had arrived there a few 
dajs picxiously, and had been distributed in small parties in 
mi villages to protect the road from Dfsa to Abu. 

I ho following afternoon Captain Hall arrived at Anadra to 
give orders for the occupation by the detachment of 
ceitain a ill ages. The Si pains and their ban^.ac'o Captain Hail 
bad been soaked by heavy rain, but the men seemed tSe^an-i 
cheery and well-disposed. Having given tho no- flndsthem 
cessary orders, ho returned to Abu. ‘' But on his way cheerr * 
he mot a hawaldar belonging to the detachment at that place, 
wlio, in reply to his question, said that he was going to see his 

i T a , ri } ie * * s * T,iis was true so far as it went; but*, 
the hawaldar deemed it unnecessary to add—what, nevertheless 
was proved from subsequent inquiry to bo the fact—ihat “ ho 
bad been deputed to manago tho attack which w^s b> come off 
nie lollpwmg morning.” * 

Tl,o morning of the 21st was thick and hazy, and tho peoulo 
residing at Abu, under the influence of murky P 1 
atmosphere, kept their beds late. Not so the men 
of the Jodhpur legion at Anddri. They rose very 
.rirly, dun) cd the hill, ami. under the cover of the 

In u-bi f h S i <V • . *<> «» door of th< • v. 

inv^ri V. : r.kiv m Bloo P« tho thirty sick and 
tin',noli h' 1 soldiers. U he native assassins then peeped 

'PI ’ ° . . u ^ Aiidow and saw their intended victims sleeping. 

v i j a,sing their muskets, they poked tho muzzles through 

the windows—and fired. 

i he\ aimed too high! Tho British soldiers starting from 
s lcop at that sound, unwonted at Abu, divine the 
( AHse, seize their muskets, and b-gin to load. But m© 

' len another volley is poured in, hiriuloss as its p; e- muiineers - 


The men at 
Amiilrd 
imuin v, 

< limb tho bill, 
.. ! lire into 
tli$ b.a racks. 


* Piic’j.trd'k’ <8 «’/i It'tjptifa j. 
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lessor. By this time the muskets of the British soldiers are 
loaded, they rush out, they reply. The result is “ singular hut 
satisfactory; one mutineer fell—the rest ran away. 

While tho main body was thus engaged at the barracks, 
another party of mutineers had crept round to 
They fail also Captain Hall’s house, to dispose, if possible, ot a 

Cownnaii man whom they knew to he capable and resolute, 
Captain Ran, ^ whoge _ fltience ^ dreaded. Arrived in front 

of tho house, they became aware that Captain Hall was asleep. 
They at once extended in line in front of it, and by word ot 
command fired a volley within. Again was the resuit futile. 
Hall, awakened by the noise, managed to escape by a back door 
with his family into the schoolliouse, which had been fortified 
as a place of refuge. Leaving his family there, ho took with 
him a small guard of four men of the 83rd, and, chaigmg the 
assailants, drove them off. He was speedily joined by the le- 
maining men of the 83rd, and the mutineers were driven from 
the hill. The murky fog which still prevailed rendeicd pursuit 

'‘ onTy one European was wounded, and that was Mr. Alex- 
ander Lawrence, son of the General. Hearing the 


t V. Ill 1 

Mr. Law- 


aiiuei JJa >> it. ouu V* «. # ■« 

firing, ho had started for Captam Halls house. 


The 


The muti¬ 
neer- eet - lit 
for Krin- 
purum. 


when the Sipahis noted and shot him in the tnigh. 
The wound was severe, hut ho recovered, f 
mutineers, baffled first by tbeir own clumsiness, and 
secondly by the spirit of tho men they had tried to 
murder, made at once for tho headquarters of the 
regiment—tho station of Erinpuram. he only 
Europeans at this station at tho time were the ad¬ 
jutant, Lieutenant Conolly, two sergeants and their 
families. Early on t o morning of tlio 22nd, a letter from 
one of the baffled mutineers was brought to Conolly by Ins 
orderly, Makhdxim Bakhsh by name. This letter, addressed to 
the men at headquarter.-, called upon them m revolt and jom 
their comrades “who had beeu to Abu, fought with 
Tiie'jodiipiir the Euronoans, and taken all precautions.” Conolly 
immediately mounted his horse and rode down to 
the parade ground. A glance showed him that the 


legion 

niuUnie 
that pi- 


5 SlSLoly survives to reply to the l v!Alf ^ ^ 

Imhcr, after that father’s death, of General hho . i • 1 <•<, Vol III. 
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COOL DARING OF CONOLLY. 


fijmiL of mutiny had infected tho troops. The gunners weie 
running to their guns, shouting to Conolly, as they ran, to 
keep oft'. Conolly then determined to appeal to the Trying 

Bhils, who had no sympathies ot c aste, of kindred, position of 

’ « J . . -xi. xi _ _*!•,« Lieutenant 

Conolly. 


”<SL 


or even. of common origin, with tho men ol^ the 
other branches of the legion. But to reach the Blubs 
he was forced to pass tho lines of the cavalry. These, too, lie 
saw were mutinying, and though ho stopped to order them to 
turn out under arms, hut not to stir from their IIn fl . KJlc l0 
lines, his orders were not attended to. At last he th ° bSts,*' J 
reached ihe Bliils. He found them loyal and ready 
to obey him, except so far as to march against the loaded guns 
and muskets of their more numerous comrades. As a last 
resource, Conolly rode hack to make an appeal to t , , othe 
the infantry. He found them mud with excitement, infantry, 
and refusing to hear a word. Ho then tried the 
gunners. But, as ho neared tho guns, tho men shouted to 
him to keep off; as ho persisted in advancing, they 
■wheeled tlieir guns round, and pointed the muzzles 
at him, holding tho poitfircs ready. Conolly then 
turned his horse’s head, and, changing his direction, rodo again 
at the guns, taking them in flank. Upon this several troopers 
rodo at him, between him and the gnus, and, pointing their 
carbines at him, exclaimed, “Go back, or we will 
fire.” Conolly then called out with a loud voice Ju. 


th u n to the 
gunners, 


A few 


The 


hat those on his side should join him. 
troopers only rode 10 his side. 

Meanwhile the Sipahis had begun the work of plunder 
two English sergeants with their wives and families, T]lf , small 
two men, two women, and fivw children, unable to English 

■ - -..-..n -I colony is in 

giea.t Bt rails 


* " v . i .. ? - 

stem tho tide, had abandoned tbeir houses, aud were 
seeking refuge in vain flight. Conolly sent lor 


them to join him in the cavalry lines. They came. “ Here, 
then,” writes the chronicler of the story of tho mutinies in. 
Bajputdilag' “the little band of Englishmen and women were 
collected, utterly helpless, surrounded by bloodthirsty villains, 


* Lieutenant Iltudus Tlioiuas Prichard, of tho 15ih Logimoni ISatiyo 
Li Pantry, ft soldier and a scholar of no iman cups* >ty. the mmno i ba 
regiment disgiwUd Mr. Prichard with military ygvv K th T c . * 

after 1858, and devoted lb 3 cU - bucrMuro m which ho played, m India a 
conspicuous and honorable part. USa work on tho muLiny is styled Ihe 
Mutinies in lldjputand: a Pcreoml Narrative. 
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very instant plunging deeper and deeper into their career of 
crime, from which there was no drawing back, and becoming 
more and more intoxicated with the unbridled indulgence of 
their passion for plunder, lust, and rapine.” 

Jt was indeed a terrible and a trying position. It was soon 
to become worse. Gradually many of the men 
K.«ii "' ho had responded to Conolly’s began to 
greater, show a disposition to desert him. Amon-st them 

• , • i , 1 ?’ W f re a , fev/ noble and % al spTrits, who 

l?fe S hr” ^, S 1 W 1bat they preferred honour to 
£ , . 1 Abbas All by name, came forward, and, taking 

oil Ins l urban in a solemn manner before the more infuriated 
ot the ret Is, declared to them that, before tW 
region 8 8 f| onld offer violence to tho English, they would 
occur,. have to pass over his body. His examplo was 
i i ^ allowed by another native officer, Abdul Ah'. The 
orderly, too, Makhdum Bakhsh, the recipient of tho letter re¬ 
ferred to in a previous page, exerted himself to save his officer. 
Ultimately forty-five troopers swore to stand by Conolly or t 0 
die m bis defence. J 

"With a strange inconsistency, however, they would not ride 
1 " ' ?' ub ~"’ no lly and tho sergeants and sergeants’ 


«*gL 


I i:e “ loj T al' 


famihes: they would not allow them to“d*epTn alone, 
lhey ottered to allow Conolly to ride awai', taking 
charge of the children; hut, as for the parents it 
w'as impossible, they said, to save them. Wiih 
spirit becoming a British officer, Conolly under those 
circumstances declined to leave. He resolved to 
c.avc 3ns comrades with himself, or to share their fate. 
Meanwhile the rebels had brought their guns to hear upon 

Tin 1 crisis iw° a 7 a ry ^‘ C8 - . To , prevent the escape of tho 

uiiniB,;. Iruropcans and me loyal troopers, they then insisted 


rebels ar>* 
willing t>, 
fpare Conolly 
und tho 
children, 
but not the 
sergeant.- und 
their wives. 


that all the cavalry Wes ^o„ld b^Z 

sen* 1 *! '!? dT l 3 ’ 11 V W tlloir captivis, 

ground, 


to the 

, 11 . —;;t^ uuo , ih>w uioir 

should be sent to occupy a small tent on the parade 
carefully guarded. 1 

So that long night passed. The next morning tho Ani.lr l 
mutineers, fresh from their baffled attempt on Abu 
marched into tho station with a swagger scarceV 
consistent with their actual performances. However 


J’h^ Anddiii 
mutineers 

<tr*ive. 


* A native rivalry officer—a squadron commander 
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•^much minded they may have been to avenge their defeat on 
tbe^ prisoners, they were unable to do so without a fight with 
their own brethren. For the faithful “ forty-five ” still kept 
jealous guard. They contented themselves, then, with an out¬ 
pouring of abuse. 

J ho ways of the mutineers throughout the mutiny were in- 
S'Tutable. They were so specially on this occasion. 

\> e have seen that, on the day of the revolt of Erin- 
puraxn, the revolters were willing to allow Conollv 


, -' ” iiiiuy, Id U.AIUW ^UUOIJV 

to go, but not the sergeants and their wives. On 


The rebels 
dismiss tho 
sergeants a> d 
their families, 
an i carry 
awayConoIly. 


,1 v . iixfjxA wivea. wu 

lie evening of the second day they came to a reso- 
lution to permit the two sergeants, their wives and 

C W Co^olij-, carries 


regarding himself, intent only on saving the lives of 
and women under his charge, made no objection. The t 

SI f 1 ^V\ ■» 1 • . _ _ 1 *1 11 1 * m 4 


the men 


(11 i .i . ' "T” “ — — xunsAv uu wujuutiun. j. iic sergeants 

and their families were then allowed to quit tho station. Tho 

lmitinnc.ru „ I. _ A n , i . . L 


niutiiiu. i., then marched from tho station in tlio direction of 

* ta au &_ them, a prisoner, mounted but 

caretully guarded. 

Couolly had given up all hope of life. But never was ho in 
outward appearance more cheery. He has left in a 
lei ter a) a triend a vivid account of the occurrences T'v rebels 

that and tho following day. On the third dav alit j\ v ConoII - v ’ 
he was allowed to depart, and ho rode into Erin- ° Part * 
j>uram, followed by three faithful troopers* The risalddr who 
a.d m st proved his loyalty then wrote to Captain Monek-Masou, 
Um political agent at Jodhpur, offering to desert with a Wo 
body of the cavalry, and the guns, provided ho and 
ins comiados should be pardoned and reinstated in 
the service ol the Government. It may be conve¬ 
nient to state hero that Monek-Mason was anxious 
1 - ® ffer > bis hands wereti 

iffi^rs from making 

li -wim tl VT ' Vh t\ n *V ann8 i!1 hands. Monok” 

. theicfoie replied that, though he was precluded by 

c • ut orders from accepting the terms offered, vet that if 
Abbas All would act as a faithful soldier* and servant of tho 
yntish Government, and weaken tho cau-o of tho rebels by 
deserting in the manner he proposed, there was no doubt but 


The * : loyal " 
reb Is oflor 
to submit op 
prom’’- • of a 
pinion, 


Vide Apt cutlix O 
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his case would be leniently dealt with by the Government, 
and he would probably receive an unconditional 
which *!ic nardon and a suitable reward. Abbas All, regarding 
agentbia no ibis reply as a refusal, became an active leader of 
p° we * to the rebel cause. The results were serious to the 
British cause, and especially serious to Captain 
Monck-Mason himself. 

The rebels, after dismissing Conolly, pushed on towards 
Ajmfr with the intention ol taking it. 1 heir lino 
The r h of 0 f march lay through the Jodhpur country. To stop 
SSJS them, and, if possible, to annihilate them, the Rajah, 
army against ac fmg in conformity with the advice of Jlonek- 
the tebeia. -^fasoii, despatched his own army, commanded by Ins 
Gvourite officer, a very daring and a very gallant man, who 
had given several instances of his courage—AnAr Singh—to 
Ptili, 0 a place on the high road to Ids capital. To aid Anar 
Sin°h with his counsels, a British officer, Lieutenant Heathcote, 

• vat? by order of General Lawrence, despatched from the 
Ri'.jputanA field force, of which he was Deputy-Assistant 
Quartermaster-Generul. The Jodhpur troops intrenched them¬ 
selves at Bali. . , . 

Meanwhile the rebels, advancing towards that, place, had 
arrived at A.wah. The ThtVkur or . ‘iiron of this 
TbeTbftur atronglmld was in rehollion against his liege lord, 
the ikijah of Jodhpur. A man of a long and proud 
lineage, of great repute throughout tho country, the ThAkur 
war. naturally unwilling to enter into any bond of alliance with 
men v.-houi ho regarded as the revolted hirelings of tho 
European. But reven vo is sweet. And he, j irobably the second 
imra in importance in M '.rwAr, believing that his wrongs cried 
out for vengeanoe, persuaded himself that all means weic fair 
in war. A rebel against bis Elijah, be was lik vise to that 
extent a rebel against the British suzerain of that Elijah. 
Bob re, however, he would consent to the terms which tho 
icbcl k ipAhis, in their anxiety to gain him, pressed upon him 
with urgency, ho despatched a messenger to tho 
British agent, Monck-Mason, to tell him that if the 
to Tiionck- British. Government would accord him certain con- 

Mason, dit ions, w hich ho named, ho would return to his 
allegiance, would keep the gates of his fort closed against tho 


I>4U is ouu hundred anil eight milc3 to the south-west of Nustrrtbdd. 
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utiueers, and, if co-operated with either "by a British force 
or by the troops of the Eajah, would open fire upon their 
camp, winch was within gunshot of his walls. 

Again was Monck-ALason tempted. Sound policy would have 
induced him to accept the Thakur’s oiler. The wbkh thftt 
conditions named were of no great practical import- officer i.as no 
ance, relating as they did more to sentimental 
than to real gi*ievanccs. But his hands wero tick 
He had no authority to treat with rebels still in arms. He 
had no authority at all to treat with this Tliakur, whose first 
complaint lay against the Eajah, and he was not the man, able 
as lie was in many respects, to assume responsibility, even in 
the hour of danger. He replied, then, to the effect that, so 
long as the Tlnikur was in rebellion, he could not treat with 
him. Ho added that the Thakur’s quarrel was with his own 
Eajah, and that the Eajah had frequently expressed his deter¬ 
mination to hold no communication with him unless ho should 
confess his error, throw himself upon his mercy, 
and pay up his arrears of revenue. The result of 
this reply was that the Tliakur and the rebel Sipahis 
came to terms, and together marched towards Pali. 

They marched towards Tali; but, when they saw the in¬ 
trenched position of the Jodhpur troops, they did 
not care to attack it. The delay which ensued, try- riio rebels 
ing as it was to men situated as were the Jodhpur rSf? h ° u 
troops, might have been endured but for the evil 
effect it was sure to produce on the native courts and the 
native troops of Eajput&na. These could not understand the 
utility f a Torres Vedraa. In their eyes, royal 
troops who would not advance were half beaten. 

The moment was especially full of anxiety for the 
officer responsible for the security of this important 
part of India, and General Lawrence was justified in ‘ 1 ,:i 
the desire he expressed to the Eajah that mine more active 
measures sh- dd be taken by his troops than those involved u in 
dancing attendance on the rebels, like orderlies.” 

But, before General Lawrence's letter reached Jodhpur, the 
commander of the royal troops, Anar S; gh, had 
left his strong position and encamped in close 
proximity to [ho rebels. Here, ■ *u the early morning 
*-•* September 8th, his camp was surprised by the 
enemy. His men gave way, and though he, with a 
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W, a very few, kindred spirits, fought bravely to the last, 
giving their lives for their Rajah, the valour of a few men 
could not redeem the day. His camp, his guns, his military 
stores fell into the hands of the rebeK Heathcote, after using 
every effort to induce the men to stand, mounted his horse 
and galloped from the field. 

General Lawrence was at Ajmfr when the events I have 
recorded occurred. From the 21st to the 26th 
Lawrence August he received no intelligence from Abu, but 
on the 22nd a letter had reached him from Conolly 
at Erinpuram, telling him of the anticipations lie entertained 
of an outbreak at that station. Fivo days later ho received the 
bare outline of the occurrences at both places; of the mutiny 
at tbe one, and the attack on the sleeping Europeans at the 
other. 

We have seen that the European forces at the disposal of 
Lawrence were all required for the maintenance of order at tho 
great military centres in Raj putan a, and that few men, if any, 
could really be spared for service in the field. No one can 
wonder, then, at the anxiety expressed by the Governor-General’s 
agent for the prompt and energetic action on the part 
SE&* ^ ie Jodhpur troops. But, after the defeat of those 
r beL iC2lhfi troops at Pali, Lawrence, considering, and rightly 
considering, that the effect on the country would 
be very injurious if tho course of the rebels were not promptly 
checked, assembled as soon as possiblo a small force at Ufaur 
for the purpose of co-operating with the Jodhpur troops. This 
force was compost'd of a hundred and fifty men of the 83rd, a 
portion of the Mail*ward battalion, the 1st Bomb ay Lancers, 
two 12-pounders, three 6-pounders, and two mortars. 

The rebels, after their victory over tho Rajah’s troops, had 
fallen back on A wall, the fori ifications of which 
fillVick mi tJl0 ' r ; ceded to strengthen. Awah is surrounded 
Awabf 01 ty 1 high wall, and can be approached only through 
a dense jungle. Being well supplied with guns, it 
could claim to bo defensible against tho binali force which 
Lawrence was inarching against it. 

Ho arrived before it on the 18th, and proceeded at oneo to 
make a r eonnaisaucc in force. This had tin: effect 
of o&using tho enemy to bring a strong tiro to boar 
ot ;vea before upon liis men from evo r y gun on their walls. It 
was seen that the place was strong and could scarcely 
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carried by an assault, Lawrence, then, hoping that the 
enemy would come out and attack him, fell back on the village 
of Chulawas, about three and a half miles distant. Here lie 
was to have been joined by Monck-Mason, bat that officer, on 
arriving within three hundred yards of the place where the 
General was standing, was decoyed by the enemy's bugle-sound 
— similar to that of the British— and was shot 
dead. He was a man of many and varied accomplish- 
ments, and his sudden death was felt severely by kiiuS! ^ 
till who knew and loved him. 


b Lawrence remained three days at Aw ah. The rebels left 
him in peace, busily occupied in strengthening their 
position. Unable with his actual force to take the Lawrence 
place, and having to a certain extent impressed the Aj!mv^ ctn 
people (1 the country through which he marched, 

Lawrence then fell back leisurely on Ajmfr and Nasfr&b&d. 
Awah had, indeed, defied him, and Kota was in a state of 
rebellion, but, with those except 1 ns, Lajputuna remained for 
the three months that followed loyal and submissive. It may 
be convenient to add a word hero regarding the proce< dings at 
Aw ah. Not many days elapsed before the proud Thakur and his 
rebel allies quarrelled. Instead of coming to blows, 
however, they sensibly agreed to separate. The tnumate fate 
Thakur remained at Awah ; the Sipuhis took their par legu^* 
way towards Dehlf, They wero encountered, 
completely defeated, and many of them cut up by a British 
forco under Gerrard at Nainul on tho 16th October fol¬ 
lowing. 11 ' 

Ihe State called Kota, an offshoot from the more ancient 
principality of Bundi, borders on tho south-west 
Iron tier ot Sindhia’s dominions, and has an area of Koti. 
five thousand square miles, and a population of four 
hundred and thirty-three thousand souls. In 1857 the ruling 
chid was Maharao lhun Singh. An auxiliary force of the three 
ariAiS » Commanded by Europe in officer:;, had ben n maintained in 
tlie Stale since 1838. The entire cost of this force was main¬ 
tained by the Mali b do. The political agent, representing the 
British Government, was Major Burton. 


* Pages 78 82. I imy add that the KLLUr, Abbas All, was ultimately 
pardoned by Lord Oanniup. 
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J^y /J ‘ > ^ ie rea( ^ er 18 aware that, when the troops of the regular 
army revolted at Nfmach, Lawrence had caused that 


Troops from , ? xcvuit-uu iiu imiiuicll, nuwroace naa caused tnat 

Koti tempo- station to he reoccupied by detachments from tho 
Nfwcb*** 7 e pnlingents of Mew&r, Kota, and Bundf, until such 
^ t, *? ie as the Europeans he had sent from Dfsa should 
arrived Major Burton Lad accompanied the Kota troops on 
that expedition. Ho did not, however, return with them, 
General Lawrence having requested him to remain ut Nfmach 
lor some three weeks, as “ in thos unsettled times ho conld not 
have confidence in his troops.” 

Major Bur on, consequently, remained at Nfmach. But, after 
^Mor Burton the °. CCT3rren <>es at Awah to which I have adverted, 
an»i l 3 suns deeming his presence at the capital of the State to 
murn to which he was accredited necessary for the assurance 
of i lie policy ot the Maharao, he set out to return to 
Kota, accompanied by wo of his sons, the ono aged twenty-one, 
the other’ sixteen, but leaving behind him, under the safeguard 
of tho British troops at Nfmach, his wife and four remaining 
children. Ih reached Tvota on tho 12 th October, was visited 
by the. Maharao in state tho following morning, and returned 
tlie visit on the 14th. The Mah&rao subsequently stated that 
at the return visit Burton gave him the names of some of his 
officers whom be knew to be disaffected, and impressed upon 
nim the advisability of punishing or at least dismissing them. 

Whether Burton gave this advr o can never be 
certainly known; but this is certain,. that that 
somo day the Maharao caused the officers and men 
of the contingent to bo informed that he had 
given it! 

Officers and men were, in very truth, alike disaffected, 
anl, being so, the communication made to them by order 
of the Ma liar do determined them v> take the law into 
tiiei:* own bauds. Acc >rdingly tuey assembled the following 
morning, killed Mr# Suldor, tho Eesidency surgeon, 
ind Mr. Savicll, tlic doct< r of the dispensary in tho 
city, who resided in a houso in the Eesidency 
grounds, and then ati ickcd the Eesidency itself 
The guards and servants fled from the premises and hid them¬ 
selves in the ravines close by. Major Bui win and his two sous, 
left with t binglo servant, a c oriel-driver, took refuge in a room 
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DISTURBANCES NEAR NfMACII. 

lie roof of the house. The revolters then fired round sh 
to the Residency. “ For four hours/’ writes General Lawrence 
in his graphic account of the mournful transaction,* * ; these 
four brave men defended themselves, till at length the Resi- 
deucy was set on fire, and Major Burton, feeling the case 
desperate, proposed to surrender on condition of the m<>b sparing 
his sons’ lives. The young men at once rejected the 
offer, saying they would all die together. They knelt 
down and prayed for the last time, and then calmly 
and heroically mot their fate. The mob had by 
this time procured scaling-ladders, and, thus gaining 
the root, rushed in and despatched their victims, the servant 
alone escaping. Major Burton’s head was cut off and paraded 
through the town, and then fired from a gun, but the three 
bodies were by tho Maharajah's order interred that evening.” 

The Mah&rao at onco communicated the occurrence to 
General Lawrence, accompanying the communication 
with tho expression of his regret and with the 
excuse that the troops had taken the law into their 
own hands and that ho was powerless. He may 
have been powerless, but ho had, perhaps, unwittingly, set the 
troops on. Tho Government of India subsequently intimated 
their opinion that, though innocent of fore-knowledge, tho 
MahurAo had not wholly performed his duty, and reduced tlio 
salute duo to him as Mah&r&o of Kotii from seventeen to 
thirteen guns. • 


The Maburav 
excuses 


The tragedy at Kota was not tho only outrage which dis¬ 
turbed the peace of tho country during the month of October. 
About the same time that Burton was being besieged 
in the Residency of tho former place, a party of 
rehols from Mandcsar, led by a chief who pretended 
) elation ship t»> the royal house of Dehlf, marched on and seized 
Jiran, a fortified town with a very strong defence, within twelve 
miles of the cantonment of Nimaeh. It was impossible to allow 
such an outrage to pass unnoticed. On the 23rd October there 
was sent from Nimach to attack the rebel > a force of four hundred 
men, with two guns and a mortar. The men were .chiefly 
Bombay nativo troops, cavalry and infantry, b*• t they were 


* p -oiirtwcnc?* of Forhj-fhree Year a $ rcice in I.vUa, by Lieut.-Gonerul 
Hr Goorg< Lawrence, Iv.C S.I , C.B. 
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ded by fifty men of the 83rd, tlie -whole commanded by 
Captain Tucker. They found the enemy still at 
l^ ]se JIran. Tucker at once opened fire with his guns, 
and when these had played some time upon the 
defences ho sent his infantry to attack the town. But the 
rebels sallied out in overwhelming numbers, drove back the 
infantry, and, pushing on, captured the mortar. Upon this 
the cavalry charged, recovered the mortar, compelled the enemy 
to re-enter the town, and silenced their fire. But the place 
itself was too strong for the efforts of a force so small and so 
lightly provided; the loss already incurred had been heavy, 
two officers, Tucker and Bead, having been killed, and three 
wounded ; a retreat was therefore ordered. Strange to say, tbe 
enemy evacuated Jiran that night. 

Their retreat, however, was only the proludo to an advance 
in larger numbers. On the 8th November a body 
of them, numbering four thousand, advanced on 
Nfmach, occupied the station, and forced the 
European and native troops to take refuge within 
the f.rtified square. This they attempted, but 
vainly, to escalade; then, after a siege of fifteen 
days’ duration, hearing that reinforcements were 
advancing to the aid of the British, they fell back. 

On receiving intelligence of the murder of Major Burton and 
his sons, General Lawrence had mado an urgent re¬ 
quisition to Bombay for troops. The first and 
smaller detachments of these began to arrive in 
Rajpdt&na in January 1858, but it was not until 
March that the reinforcements assumed a sufficient 
strength to justify decisive action on a larger scale. 

The detachments which arrived in January, however, enabled 
General Lawrence to throw off the quiescent attitude 
arrival of which lie Lit till then deemed it politic to assume, 

hc^caif th ' m ko was able to detach a force of eleven 

hundred men, with a duo proportion of guns, under 
Colonel Holmes, 12th Bombay Native Infantry, against Awah. 
Holmes invested tho place on the 19th, nd tho samo day his 
guns opened fire. At t he end of five days a practicable brea- -h had 
1 • n made, and the assault was < ordered for tbe follow- 
Awah PLlCD ins; morning. The garrison, perfectly cognisant of all 
that was going on in the British camp, resolved not 
to await it. Fortunately for them there raged that night a storm 
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earful, and there ruled a darkness so intense, that sentries 
only a few paces apart could neither see nor hear each other. 
Under cover of these portents the rebels evacuated the place in 
the night. 

The strength of the fortifications of Awah, when it was 
occupied next morning by the British troops, were 
such as to justify to tho full General Lawrence’s Thefortifl- 
determination regarding it in the previous Sep- AwaiT ° f 
tember. It had a double line of defences, tho inner 
of strong masonry, the outer of earthwork, both being loop- 
holed. -thirteen guns, three tons of powder, and three thousand 
rounds oi small arms ammunition were found in tho place. 
The keep, the bastions, aud all the masonry works 
were blown up and destroyed, so as effectually to cnee’s 
prevent the stronghold becoming a nucleus of ro- P ,v . vion8 
hellion for tho future.* 


r.tiremcat. 


'Ihis act ot vigour had a very salutary effect. Order was 
maintained in the country; and in March, when the reinforce¬ 
ments from Bombay poured in, the difficulty of tho task for 
which troops had been required in the pioviou .November had 
in no way increased. 

Tho reinforcements numbered five thousand live hundred 
men of all arms. They were composed of the 72nd, 

83rd, aud f*5lh regiments, tho 10th Bombay Native tv- main 
Infantry, the Sth Hussars, tho 1st Bombay Lancers, 
tho Sindh Horse, Brown’s battery of artillcry 
eightceu Cold-pieces, of which ten were 8-inch mortars and 
howitzers, and a corps of sappers and minors. They were 
commanded by Major-General H. G. Roberts of the Bombay 
army. J 

On the arrival of General Roberts in March, General Lawrence 
gued the military command into his hands, and 
u<e ( l to his civil and political functions as ; gent lT , 
tr'o Governor-General, la tliis capncitv bo i; bert 
mpamed the force. 

lie fust operation to be attempted was tho recovery oi 
Ever since tbe murder of Major Burton 
jonler had prevailed iu that State. Tho Sip: his, 
ving tasted the pleasure of revolt, drained the 
*P to the very dregs. They imprisoned tao il1Tt<Q * 


">L. IV, 


* Forty-thr* r W.ure in L. ’ i, Sir G. Lawrence. 
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'aliurao in his palace. 


x • „ . j - They then forced him to sio-n a mner 

consisting of nine arlioles, one of which was to the effect tLt 
at had ordered the murder of Major Burton. Tho Mahario 
endeavoured by compliance to keep the rebels in good humour 
• it meanwhile lie despatched secretly messengers to tho Edjali 
" l ’l ’’ him to send troops to his aid. The Rajah 

complied, and his troops, faithful to tlieir liege lord, drove tho 
lebels from „ho part of the town of Kota in which th" palace 
waa S1 . tuate . d , j 111 ' 1 released the Mahardo. They were still 
occupying it, for tho defence of that prince, when Roberts 
rn-nved in Iiajputdnd The rebels, however, continued to hold 
e oth , el P ars of ' town, the inhabitants of which had 
misery dUCGCl “ r6ady by P llla S e and other excesses to extreme 

A military march from Nasfrdbdd, tho head-quarters of 
-Roberts s force, to Kota, was not a march which a 
general could regard as being necessarily a pleasure 
tup. ^ot only did the town of Kotd occupy a 
terminable position, covered by the river Chambal 
on one side, and by a largo and deep lake on the other, but the 
appioaeh to it offered many positions capable of ease dcfenco 
J ' . fc , J} to foe against one much larger. Chief amongst these 

,0 " S b,l»c 5 „ 

But once more the rebels displayed a marked deficiency of 
true unlit ary instinct. They made not 11, smallest 
vc^IrLm to att ? m Pt to defend even one of the difficult positions 
Roberts, marching from X- m id on the 10th 
encamped on the north bank of the Chambal, opposite 
on the 22nd March. He found tie 
-os^siou of the south hank, on which they had planted th 
guns, many m number, and some of them large in calP 
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^berts ascertained at. tho s.imo time that the fort, (ho i -,1 


half I he city a,.d the ferry over tho river were held by 
Mahurao with tho Karraili troops. J 

Barly on the morning of the 25th, information reached i 
that the rebels were naking an assault on the i, It 
with a view o seize the ferry. Kohertsinstant.lv ,-e 
across three hundred men of the 83rd, under '.MB 
Heath, to aid tho Mahtirao. The attack of the rebel 
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repulsed On tlio 27th, Roberts crossed over himself with 
six hundred of the 95th, and two 9-poundeiv, and, having placed 
the heavy guns in the fort in position to bear on the enemy’s 
camp, he opened upon it on the 29tli a heavy lire of shot and 
shell. On the 30th, whilst the remainder of the force cannon¬ 
aded. the rebels’ position from the north bank, Roberts, marching 
irom the fort in threo columns, moved on it on the south hank, 
and gained it with very small los •. By this brilliant man oeuvre 
he not only completely defeated the enemy, but captured fifty 
guns! The cavalry, however, failed to intercept the rebels, 
and they almost all escaped. 

The British troops occupied Kota for three weeks. At the 
end of that time, the authority of tho Maharao 
having been completely re-established, General ot UiV* l ° l ‘ > 
Roberts evacuated it and returned to Nasirabid, ^stored ' U 
d : m of his force to garnSQU Ximach. 

Vi itli the fall of Kota, peace and order had been completely 
restored throughout R-j put ami, and, although two months later 
both were broken by Tantia Topi, the action of tliis famous 
leader was s'rictly an invasion. Tdntia induced neither prince 
nor peasant to join his standard. 

* Of all tho large tracts of ten it ry inhabited mainly by a people 
boasting a common origiu, not ouo passed through the 
try in ypet i l of 185 L-3 wiih smaller injury to itself, 
with less infliction of suffering and bloodshed, than 
the territory of Rajputana. Parcelled out as it is 
into eighteen sovereign States, each ruled by its 
own inch pendent chief, the circumstance may seem 

But the o uses of it are not far I attribute 

tno Jesuit mainly to the fact that no people in India had 
suftmed o mm i or so recently as tho Rajputs from the law 
Jf**® 81 ] characterised the sway immediately preceding 

110 BU *<? a:nt y <£ the 1; itish—tho sway of the Maiathds. When 
J " P'i'cy ol Marquess Wellesley towards 1 lie Rajput {States 
xeveised m 1805 by Lord Cornwallis and bir George 
Da now, a system of 
under winch the 
und the fair 

1,1 !‘ . . For twelve years the sufferings of Rajputana 

i 110 ^ ^ eavc n for redress. * That redress came only when, ii 

61 ^ tho Marquis of ifo-iings revuvtea t<> the policy of his 
gicat predv' essor. Under that policy the priuecs of Rajputana 

,2 v 2 
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ifive been secured against invaders from outside and against 
each other. Since that period every man has been able to lie 
down in his own mango-grove, and to eat of his own date-tree. 
Security has prevailed throughout the land. The honour of 
every man and of every woman has been secured. It was tho 
sense of ibis security, enjoyed under British suzerainty, that 
ensured the loyalty of the great bulk of tho Rajputs during the 
troublous times of the Mutiny. 

It is proper to add that this rec<»llcction of past and present 
benefits was stimulated and enforced by the choice 
'Uoiyo made by the Government of India of the agents 
to carry out their policy. Foremost jamong these 


t. Patrick 
Lawrence. 


was George St. Patrick Lawrence. His tact-, his 
< * orgy, his fearlessness, his readiness of resource, when ho 
had not a singlo European soldier at his disposal, stamped 
him as a man eminently fitted to rule in troublous times Tho 
display of these qualities begat confidence in tho minds of the 
native princes, fear and dismay among the adventurers who 
welcomed turmoil. His presenco, thus, proved itself to be 
worth an army. But for his promptitude, Ajmir would have 
fallen, and, with Ajmir occupied by two or three regiments of 
. eb* llious bipahis, ’British authority would have disappeared. 
Tho preservation of Rdjputand, then, will ever be connected 
with the name of this gallant and distinguished officer.* • 

Tho inroad of T ant id Topi into Bdjputand, cud the campaign 
in pursuit of that famous leudjr, will be treated of 
ti. Btoiy in its proper pV>ce in the next volume. Before 

rV i’ny° dealing with him it will be my pleasing duty 

to record ihe statesmanlike measures by which 
Lord Elphinstono caused i'ombay to become a strong wall 
of support to the threatened edifice of British rule in India, 
and to narrate how Sir Hugh Rose illustrated tho 
genius of the inspired warrior 
campaign in Central India. 


highest 


by his daring and successful 


* Si nee these lines wore first published tho illustrious man to whom they 
f(hrha8 been rnrried to his last homo. Thebe who b .?! i,ho privilege of 
knowing him will never forget tho straightforward manliness wluYU charac¬ 
terised all Lis thoughts and all his actions. Tho opportunities which were 
granted to ; t is broihers, Henry aiul John, were never vouch, u d to him. 
Rut this may at of him, that in no conjtmcture of life was he 

« vcr baffled; to every trial he ro-o superior. He left a ropm.u: >n without 
g;U, arid many loving friend* to mourn him. 
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APPENDIX A. 

( Vide note to page 60.) 


With reference to the common saying that Lord Lawrence. saved the 
Panj&b, and thereby saved India, it may he fair to remark that this 
opinion was not supported by many of the officers who served with the 
Dehli Field Force during the siege: their views maybe shown by the 
following extracts taken from a loi ter written by Lieut.-Colonel Turnbull 
(who served throughout the siege on the personal staff of Sir Henry 
Burnard, General Heed, and Sir Archuole Wilson) to Mr. Bosworth 
Smith, with reference to Lord Lawrence’s sh.uv of credit for the work 
douo at Dehli, as described in that Author’s book :— 

“The one figure which stands pre-eminently forward in this narrative” 
(Mr. Bosworth Smith’s ‘ Life of Lord Lawrence “of the siege «>: Dehli, is 
that of Sir John Lawrence. All others sink into insignificance. The 
terrible anxiety of our generals, receiving constant entreaties (if not more) 
from Labor to do something ; to take active measures to push on, &c., 
when it would have been ruinous, if not practically impossible, to do so; 
the fearful prostration of mind and body by ::uch a strain in a climate 
reaching L33 d< te in a headquarters tent, the perpetual 

knowledge that if nothing were dune the> .night be blame 1, mid, il any¬ 
thing were done and failed, the blame wmuld be theirs also; more 
especially as the consequence of any such failure would be the rising ol 
the Panj&b; a’i this does not seem to have been sufficiently taken into 
\ccount. it was Sir Julin Lawren *e who urged our instant move on 
Dehli. When \\c got there we found ourselves checked, surrounded, and 
outnumbered lie denuded the Punjab of troops, and sent tivm to us, 
thus enabling Us to hold our own, and thus to save the Panj&b, and India. 
It ia hard to see how, with the original responsibility resting on him, he 
could have done anything less. 

“The siege of Dehli has never been sufficiently estimat'd in England, 
and hr several reasons. No one can know whnt really went on them 
except those who were there. The f ! l of Dehli to- k place in Btq tember 
Sir Colin Campbell had arrived in Calcutta the 13th August, Pr otn thstt 
moment all attention was riveted on him: and, soon after, on Laklmao. 
Troops arrived from tin Cape by October; the China expedition was 
directed to India; troops and officer, whoso numbers and s had 
^ i ready become well known during the Crimean V> ar, came out; full ’uat- 
talions, one thousaud strong, took the place of attenuated regiments a 
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hundred and fifty; and last, not lea*t, war-cnr respondents kept the 
jlish public well up in all the minor details of what was then occurring. 
The natural consequence was, that the recollection of things done at 
Dehli faded away. The terrible anxieties of the commanders, the gal¬ 
lantry and sufferings of the officers and men, were either passed over, or, 
if remembered, were soon obliterated by the newspaper descriptions of 
what was even then going on. One person could not be passed over, and 
that was Sir John Lawrence. From his constant correspondence with the 
Government at the Presidency, his work could not be forgotten. The 
centre of the work above the zone of the Mutiny was the taking of Dehli, 
so that his name was, in England, more immediately connected with it; 
and, in the opinion of some, he never used such opportunities as came to 
his lot afterwards as fully as he might have done in remembering those 
who were one of the stepping-stones to his advancement.” 

Colonel Turnbull was a most gallant officer. Jn his despatch after the 
battle of Badli-ki-Sarai, Sir Henry Barnard specially mentioned the 
“daring devotion” of his two aides-de-camp, Captain Turnbull and his 
own son. r J he prais c was well merited, for both were to the front ' 
ever service was to he rendered and danger to be encountered. 


APPENDIX B. 

(Bage 117 of text.) 

From Sir James Outram to the Officer commanding the Reliev¬ 
ing Fokce. 

[Along with the following important and deeply interesting letter, Sir 
James Outram forwarded a plan of the ground intervening between the 
Alamb&gh and the lb.. idency, together with minute descriptions of cvcrv 
]-osition and building capable of being held by th * enemy. The plan was 
based on the surveys made by the late Captain Morrison pi i out¬ 

break, Ihe only surveys that had been made of Lakhnao. The copy of 
ibis plax, yt 64cb will be found at the end <rf the volume, should bo con* 
suited in the perusal of the following letter. It is Plan No. I.] 

My communication of the 14th instant informed you, I consider your 
first operation should be the occupation < f the 4 * Ihlkvd-d ” house*and 
park. by . direct movement to that place from the Alambdgh. The fort 
of JubVdbad, which is situ vtod ft milo or a mile and a half to the right of 
troute, li said to 1 h 3 occu; ied by iho enemy, with two guns; hut it is 
pja distant to interrupt that line of communication, and it fg not likely to 
bo maintained after th Dilkushd, in addition to Alamb&gh, has been 
aqicd in its rear. I think it hardly worth while, therefo»e, to waste 
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aiu; against that, place, which at the commencement of the outbreak 
was little capable of defence, and is not likely since to have been repaired 
or stored sufficiently to admit of its retention. The guns now there ap¬ 
pear to have been sent merely to interrupt the forage parties from Alam- 
bdgh. ^ (A description of Jaldldbdd, as it was just before the outbreak, is 
appended.) Ye: it will he prudent, in afterwards communicating with 
Alamhagh, to afford a strong escort until it is known whether or not 
Jaldldbdd is evacuated. 

The direct advance from Alambdgh via Charbdgh, and the main street 
marked (I) (1) (1) on the plan, should not be attempted, very formidable 
opposition being prepared on the opposite side of the Charbdgh bridge, the 
oridgo itself being destroyed, and the passage strongly fortified; besides 
which, there arc two miles of street to pass through, in which every means 
of of truction has been prepared, the houses leopholcd, and guns in 
position at various points, with ditches, mines, and other obstacles. For 
the samo reason 1*would deprecate any attempt to force the street which 
runs horn tbe junction of the Diikushd and Mart’vh Kaiwir- 

bdgli, marked (2) (2) (2). 

At Diikushd, it is stated, there are at present only some K&jwiri match- 
loch men, with cavalry at Bibipur village perhaps, and the M&rtinidro; 
but these arc almost certain to decamp when you approach, and may 
perhaps suffer considerably ere they get across the canal, if followed up 
sharply by cavalry and horse artillery. Two guns were said to be at Dii¬ 
kushd some days ago, probably those now at Jalalabad. If still there, 
they would have to bo abandoned ere they could be crossed over the canal' 
if followed up. 

It is possible that some of the so-called Regular Infantry may bo sent 
over to the Diikushd when they hear of your approach. If so, they will 
hut aud to th* ir own confusion and panic iiight when you attack, ibr 
never by any chan :e do they stand in the open. Two regiments of ini 
lantiy and one of cavalry, sent out to opp se Major Bars ton's convoy, Jed 
at his approach without thin : a shot; and on every occasion where whole 
hosts of them Wv re opposed to ourselves it was just the same. The Dl¬ 
l' 118111 j m ace cannot be maintained under fire of our artillerv, having 
t'lw'rg \ v , !n< oWS .*° U P very g;‘, a . lf force of tlw enemy is ks mblcd 
Or ah ] ,lu!>t f‘' l - !er fjwtully from your guns in esenping across thocanal; 

n A‘; :-.ii occupied by your troops the. enemy tooutd most 

V v!i ? n CUpy 4 -'-artlniCTc. After lodging vour hagstgi in the 
g . , 10 r *’ ar of, and commanded by, the Diikushd house (and sur- 

1 »r m i without houss, something like AlamUigh, and easily 

c c ensible), you would proceed against iho Martiniore through the road 
(3) (3). But it wouil he well, - 

it f.°L the to throw a f. v shells A r- uud shot into it, in ca^o 

f U ^ 1j0 0ccil pied ly flu; enemy, whoso litc ft in the t.-iiaced roof 

® cause notch loss en you get i: .r eu • uh to rush up and blow cp<u 
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for entry. It would be well fur you to Lave some one with you 
acquainted with the Martini fere building. And it may be a matter for 
your consideration whether it would not be better, if the place appears 
strongly fortified, to mask it by encamping your troops between the road 
(3) (3) and the canal, contenting yourself by bombarding the Mattinifere 
during the day and night, which will almost ensure its evacuation before 
morning. The mound marked (4)* would 1)6 a favourable site for a 
24-pounder battery, which would command the opposite bank of the canal, 
where you purpose effecting your passage to protect the sappers in making 
a road for your guns. 

It is possible the bridge leading to the Martiniere may not be destroyed, 
and that you may prefer advancing over it. But, on reconnoitring, you 
will, I believe, find places where the canal may be crossed without much, 
difficulty further down, towards (0), which would enable you to turn any 
defensive works the enemy may prepare on the main road (2) (2) (2). 
If you cross the bridge, therefore, I would recommend you turning to the 
right after pnssing it, and making your way through the mud huts (indi- 
caeu by the brown colour on tlio plan) until you get into the rood running 
from (0) to (W) (W) (W)—W denotes some desert-d and destroyed 
infantry line. —leaving ti.e houses, marked D D D, on your left, and thus 
making your way into th • road (7) (7), which the open front of the 

enclosure in which .he barracks are situated. Should the barrack build¬ 
ings be occupi'd (they were precipitately abandoned when we advanced 
from tlio same quarter), it may be prudent to throw a few shot and shell 
ere the infantry advances to the attack. Having larce doors, open on 
both sid< s, as is customary in European barracks in India, I anticipate 
little difficulty in your effecting an entry. Staircases load to the terraced 
loof from the interior of the centre room. The terrace is considerably 
raised above, and therefore commands the houses of the Hazratganj), 
and a lev rifles placed there could keep down any musketry fire from 
lb ,ce (Hazrntganj), which alone' could disturb the party left iu occupa¬ 
tion of the barracks when you advance further. But it would be neces¬ 
sary to throw up a ] Trap-, t of sand-bags, or screeus of shutters, to protect 
the riflemen on the roof, ns it has no parapet. The south wall of the 
enclosure is, however, sufficiently high tu afford some protection againsr 
direct fire. 

Should you cro=3 by the bridge, your whole force would, I presume, 
come that way. And your next operation, after leaving ail adequate 
guard for the barracks (say 300 or 40u infantry, some cavalry, and a 
couple of guns; or, probably, you might secure a gun, or, two guns, which 
the enemy are .said to b ive there), woi Id be to proceed be th- road (7) (7) 
to the Sikandrabdeh (< i), which, if In Id, could easily be breached by 24- 



* Sir .T. Outram afterwards availed himself * f this meund to plant a 24- 
pounder battery of the Shannon Brigade, which offcctirdiy kept down tho 
enemy’s tiro opened on the rear division under his < 
retired to the Akumbtigh. 


* 


i command, when he finally 
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poundera-rthe wall being only about 2J feet thick — vide enclosed 
lestiription.* It is said to be occupied by Man Singh, with some 200 or 
300 Raj wards and two guns; the former are pretty sure to bolt when 
your guns open upon the place, and two or three shells are thrown 
into it. 

If you cross the canal at (6), the main body of your force should pro¬ 
ceed by the road from (O') to (W). A regiment and portion of artillery 
might, p rhaps, make tbeir way by the road which leads direct to the 
Sikandrabigh (8) (8); but as it is not well defined, it may be more 
pruaent to keep all together (ill you occupy the barracks.! 

should you have met with opposition, or been delayed much in cross¬ 
es the canal, the day will he pretty far advanced ere you have occupied 
the barracks and Sikandrab&gh. These might be the limit of your 
opeiation chat day—encamping your force between, and a little in advance 
ot, those two points, with its right rear on Sikandrabdgh, and the barracks 
on its left rear—thus obtaining a tolerably open plain to encamp on, with 
almost clear space in front, from which your g ms would play upon the 
buildings which still intervene between your camp and our position, 
namely, the Shdh Nuja (H), Moti Mnhall (K), Mess-hpuso (M), and 
1 - Kothi (N), whicl i, tf bp oomharded from both our 

positions prior to commencing combined operations next morning. You 
would then decide on the garrisons to occupy the barracks and Sikandra- 
M': * 1 * * * . to maintain communication with Dilkushd, where your baggage 
would, I trust, be -cur- in tlic garden, protected by 200 mc-n occupying 
the house, a: A a couplo of ;uns. About the same strong!h (with conva¬ 
lescents) wouid suffice for Alambdgh, aided by the enemy’s guns we have 
there. And* perhap^ two of our wn guns, supported by 100 riflemen, 
would hold the Martinierc, with a small body of cavalry to comma: d tin 1 
plain down to the canal. A strong picquct ako should phi • d in the 
neare.-t huts to the road by which you cross the anal. You would 
perhaps, occupy the houses D D ah >,as fun! • r security ibr your commu¬ 
nications.! A. >ther pc hit to which you should turn your attention while 

J force mot with eorions opposition nt the 

ity vintp ;r V ,"'f *’ ftv, ng nppmuched u ova cnJ-rond f.or.» the 

md'Wn t,n i r" Cl,lug '' u,ia ° ,uia not bo brou :lu up until the tin..,.* 

l "f? l0 .“ h .'' nv y Aw. H.d they come by 
licav’-^un • leading trorotl ( barracks. a - .-jigge.-ded, i heir 

of n p n * iu 2° °P C ‘! *up°n the place while the infantry remained out 
flhfillincr w*T i } L \ ^ Practicable breach would th n have been made, or the 
omt *~rrv *!'Ii ’ aV ° ( ‘ riVlU cm my out. As it v . however, the otvu- 
V" 1 / % f loro numerous than reported, had no : . ms «*f cgvi ss, 

a ^ i * }0 2/ca to a man ; but our own tronus ako -offered s . iclv in tuUio. 
me place. * * 

fomp^ C 'K IC * r roa ^ s (I) (7) or (8) (8) wen* followed by Sir Cniin Campbell's 
! ‘ i NVas kiken by a more circuitous and int icuto ro \ than either, 

t All : • £ l ‘eutly ! ;foro its guii3 could be (nt.ugli. t.* ii.« front. 

* All this was carried out, with the exception tlrat the barrack h nd tho 
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.ayed in breaching the Sikandrabdgli is the destruction of the bridge 
of boats son: : few hundred yards thence.* * If a troop of horse artillery 
and cavalry are sent off rapidly to any point commanding.the boats, many 
men would be destroyer! with the boats that would be sunk by your guns; 
and the destruction of the boats will prevent the enemy's force (n the 
other side of the Gdmti coming over to molest you at night. 

The signal that you are crossing the canal will he my notice to spring 
Ci rtain mir ie , and storm the posts now held by the enemy in my imme¬ 
diate front (9) (9); and, once in possession of these, I shall open my guns 
on the buildings above mentioned, and endeavour also to silence the fire 
of the Kaisailagh, which commands the open space between us, to favour 
our junction next morning f whon our united batteries could be turned 
upon the Kakarbdgh. And they would, I hope, in a day or two, effect its 
capture, which is necessary to ensure tli entire submission of the city. 


Note :»y the Author. —This extract has been taken from Sir James 
Outranks Gej.erul Orders, Bcsp itches, (end Correspondence, pitblislrd :n 
1800 (Smith, Elder, and Co.). All the rotes attached to it were mad:, by 
the editor of that volume. —G. P>. M. 


APPENDIX C. 

(Page 393.) 

Lif.l'j . wst Conolly thus wrote to Captain Black, regarding his escape : 
“Su- ! i c scene of confusion 1 n/ver saw ; some Si pah is firing at Plnls, th* y 
sb X feven poor wetches on the parade-gnamd, who, l declare v.a e only 
looking at ihe novel sreene. During the day w'e halted. The first day we 

marched to-, and a greater rabble never crossed country than our 

< nee smart legion: not a Sipdhi hardly saluted mo. I was taKen to Ablas 


In mes i D were rt fused in the advance to the SikuudrnhagK and had 
therefore, to bo taken afterwards, and (it is believed) at a greater lo.a than 
had they been assailed in i first histunce. 

* T r* one ray’s lerders themselves caused the bridge to bo br,ko:i up to 
pri:\cnt t 1 -• flight of ih ir followers. 

f This vf • ; a: 1 and took the build* 

inga (9) (9) on the day Sir Colin took the Sikandrabdgrh* Blr * T awes then 
i his bath on tho Mess-1 exactly as hero 

propose*), until tho junction was effect «i; and tlu KaSsarbdgh could have 
soon after been taken, had it not 1 tentiiood tp withdraw our forces 

for a time. - (See tl , cUqpcdche* of General Bavdotm brigadier Eyre, Colonel 
Eupicr, <tc., in reference to these , /rations. ) 
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lit at-and ihc infantry were a little behind, when a tremen- 

row commenced. Some Minds made a rush at tho carts; tlio 
man try thought it was an attack ; away went the cavalry to see to 
L , c ut up a few Bhils, and, seeing no one else, pulled tip to look 

a ° U i ii 01 ? 1 *! ^ no ^ er r °w, and rush towards where I was standing near 
my sa Idled horse. . I can’t say I was desperately alarmed, for all hope of 
, iie ^ cast as! ^° some hours before, when wo marched. The rush 
awaHtb mo was caused by some amiable Sipdhis taking the opportunity 
o iru.o a run at me. Abbas All and hb men saw it, and were soon 
etuccTi us; out I cannot enter into details of self; once again they at- 
empted to get at me at Duld. What made them so r ad wa that my 
t;rcnuous attempts to seduce tho cavalry had been made known to Mihrwdn 
nigh, and lie swore I should die. At Duld they had three or four rows— 
ouucib the} called them—about ine. At last, Mihrwan Singh and the 
Ik i beauties^Mwig Abba ■ AH would not give me up. said I might go 
dus. ^ext riwuiug, My soatngaii^p sa Ko, I should not go. How- 
;er, Abbas Anjndjns v uguftonrCTh nA:all night; w^none 
us slept, a#Ton TOGjjbu Mng oj*£he the forced aswSady, 

ue guns were liudedffR :ifmtfy.shoi#.wed arm* and L vfe 

lidw*dr- 


<8L 


p. I was told to ride to 


uajor, and some others, ran out blubbering ; Abbas Alf and Attlul 


Ji roue up on each side, made me low salaams, and told me to ride for 
c; that not a sawar should he allowed to interfere with my retreat. My 
aree sawars, who, I have forgotten to say, had stuck to me as if I had 
?en their brother since the very beginning, by a preconcerted plan, were 
:dered to sec mo off a little way. 1 could not help giving a farewell 
ave of the hand to the infantry in irony; they shouted and laughed, 
'e band struck up, and that is the last 1 saw of the legion. I rode right 
to Lrmpuiam villi three sawdrs; I came straight here, and the people 
omed ready to eat me with joy. The names of the three s.iwdrs are 
.lflir-ud-dm, second troop; ildhl Lakhsh,third troop (the man who used 
ndc ray grey); and Mcinin Khan, iirst troop. Thev left everythin ■ 
hmd, and, I must say, are three as fine fellows as I w o to see. IV 
0 hy^ the cavalry } aid, if I would agree to turn Musalmdn, to a man 
t 0U *' °. w Die * Vci T krad of them. They offered me money 

n/ \;\ NaS c ,°. T ! ,llli ^ away, and also on the march. I took twenty rupees 

' • , ; 5° W i 1 i W 1 V[l ' K ' n m I t offt red it. 

r;' u \ t,,! ^ the legion is divided. Jawan Sin -h f gohmda/., and his 
■ H about seven other golanddz (gunners), will | kn the- infantry a trick 


by Id 11 , 1 * *■ ha ye told Jawan Singh I will myself pive bn A live huiulrc ,1 
l s itljc breakswitli tho infantry. Abbds All, *he hdwaldar-major, 
Ouul All, are in danger on my account, vul they are kept with 
r 11:1(11 ulJU 1 ‘ the guns night and day. I feel most glad to tl.iuk 1 aid 


* Chdrpdf, a bedstetd ; literally, “of four fca 
t Golandfiz, a gum. r; literally, . thrower of l>alla. M 
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cm as much harm as I could. ]\I<:khdum Bakhsh had a muske t p(L 
}iis breast for letting me ride with my sword on. I was a bone cf con¬ 
tention. I have this morning sent a sharp kdsid to Abbas AH, telling* 
him, for his own sake, to try and communicate with Mason, who, 1 
believe, is at Pali, and to whom I have written to try and communieati 
with Abbas All.” t 

_ i 

* Kdsid —a courier. 
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